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THE GATHERING PLACE OF SOULS. 

1 go hence 

To London, to the gathering place of souls. 

Mrs. Browning, 

W HEN you realise the glamour of London and fall under its 
spell there are no half measures about your admiration for the 
town. You may have looked upon the mysterious blue of the waters 
that wash Ceylon, and been impressed by the imperious dignity of 
the frozen North, the romance of the desert may have entered into 
your soul, and in your dreams you may see again the billowy 
uplands over which you used to roam. But London will brook no 
rival. Your old loves will appear mere philandering : your attach¬ 
ments to other places only the wanton alliances of a coquette who 
discovers at last that she has a heart only to realise that it belongs 
to another London may capture your heart, making you sigh like 
a love-sick swain when you are parted from her, making your pulse 
beat faster when you know you are returning to her, filling you 
with a wonderful content when you are with her again, hearing the 
familiar sounds of the town, filling your nostrils with the hundred 
and one odours of her streets. And again, London may fire yotu* 
imagination. Behind the inscrutable walls a hundred tragedies 
and comedies may be taking place. The adventurous spirit finds 
unlimited scope in her acres of streets. There are rich veins of gold 
there if you can only reach them. You are mingling with men of 
high hopes and deep despair, men who, for all you know, are the 
leading actors in great dramas. And so, according to your mood, 
you can weave a hundred wonderful stories, grave and gay. 

Of a hundred people who may confess to an abandonment to 
the spell of London, perhaps not two will agree in their definition of 
the city’s glamour. Some of us love London because of its crowd 
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and life. We find our completest enjoyment in the pleasures it 
affords. We are delighted with the restaurants, the theatre, the 
parks. We faithfully carry out the ritual of its religion, appearing 
at the proper places at the proper times, dressing ourselves in the 
prescribed vestments, finding subjects for conversation among those 
that please its society. Or again, we may court its lighter side in 
a more Bohemian fashion, directing our own ritual, raising ourselves 
up to a regal position in our kingdom which may contain one alone 
—ourselves, and contenting ourselves to watch the antics of the 
subjects of the greater kingdom. And again, we may love London 
because of its great peace. The greater the crowd, the more alone 
is each member of it. The noise of the heavy traffic sounds low in 
the ears of the Londoner. A townsman who complained to the 
landlady of a rustic inn that he could not sleep because of the “row 
a wretched nightingale was making’* did not exaggerate the facts. 
In the quietness of the country a nightingale’s note may rival the 
din made by a motor bus changing gear in the Strand. 

“ The air seems dead down in this quiet country," wrote George 
Meredith, “ I must rush up to London to breathe.’* The country 
is full of panting souls eager to drink in the inspiring air of London, 
with eyes straining for the familiar buildings, their ears listening “ to 
hear the hansoms slurring once more through London mud. ’’ Of 
London Percival Landon writes :— 

“ Womanlike, you will find her more gracious after you have 
turned your back upon her, after many months on the longer trails. 
When you return, your unspoken gratitude is part of her service of 
praise when the first acrid whiff of swaying London fog stinks again 
in your nostrils along the Strand, and your very soul sobs at the 
goodness of it, her canticles are sung in due form, in the silence of 
the incoming mail it is as swung incense before his unregarding altar. 
And there is her Sursum corda intoned when after many years of 
absence you shall hear the great throng of Westminster plucked 
nine times with shattering certainty through the night, and you 
return thanks to God as the thanks of ten that it has been given 
you to hear it again once more before you died.” 

You cannot trace the glamour of London to its beauty. Few 
will London for her good looks. Many will assert that she is 
p^mpromisingly plain. Her buildings aie ilat-faced and dull, and 
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their monotony is only intensified by the garish advertisements that 
are plastered over them. The mansions of the wealthy are mean 
and uninteresting. Our Grosvenor and Belgrave and Hanover 
Squares, how prim and how distressingly conventional they are ! 
** Stone-faced, white as a curdl" And yet Browning wrote what 
most of us think ;— 

Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to spare, 

The house for me, no doubt, were a house in a city square. 

For these “ houses in four straight lines, not a single front 
awry ” represent London in its typically British aspect; stern, 
solidly prosperous, disdaining all pretence and show, implicitly 
believing in its superiority. They are simply one of London's •* bits. " 
Round the corner you will find another of the " bits ”—down the 
street that is crowded with the barrows of costermongers, where 
the names above the shops and the very appearance of the shops 
themselves take you out of London to a little French or Italian 
village you once chanced to run across. 

Still, even as regards the beauty of its buildings, London is 
changing. Those in authority are keeping a watchful eye over the 
new structures. We may not approve of the favourite style of 
architecture, but at least it is to some extent native and a degree of 
consistency is attained. In the new Kingsway, the Aldwych 
Theatre, the Waldorf Hotel and the magnificent offices of the 
‘^Morning Post ” present a fine curve, one of those curves which 
might have pleased Alice Meynell, who labelled the majority of 
London curves distressingly ugly and dreary." 

Of the principal streets Regent Street best pleases my eye. 
And Regent Street looks its best at night when the white faqade is 
gleaming in the cold rays of a full moon, like a ghostly palace, silent 
and desolate. Regent Street has its moods. It can be business¬ 
like and it has the soul of a wanton. But when London is asleep— 
that short hour when the last lingering bat has turned homewards 
and before the earliest worker has made his appearance—Regent 
Street wears a dignity that arouses our awe. When it is empty and 
the shops are shuttered, it shares with the other streets, and particu¬ 
larly those of the city, the mystery of death. Down at the Bank and 
in the grimy lanes that beat through the day with the furious energy 
of life at its best and worst, there are times—on Sunday and late at 
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night when the men and women have gone away—when the ghosts 
return. Inside the offices the souls of the sleepers are wandering, 
seeking what they cannot find, or maybe realising ambitions that 
are hard to reach in waking hours. 

But this fascination which is exercised by certain streets is not 
due to their beauty. Men have made sport of London, raising 
Grecian columns here and crowning them with Gothic arches. We 
find in London no building typical of her people, no embodiment of 
our thoughts regarding her. As has been pointed out, London has 
no Acropolis, no Forum Romanum, no Champs Elysees, no Capitol, 
no Nevski Prospeki. The tombs of its Kings, its Valhalla, its Senate, 

are, relatively to London, nowhere in particular. 

From the dark, further side of the Surrey hills at night, above the 
inky skyline of heather, of pine tops, of elms, one may see on the 
sky a brooding and sinister glow. That is London—manifesting 
itself on the clouds.** 

Beaconsfield, who has probably written more sensible things 
about London than anybody else, declared that what is most strik¬ 
ing in London is its vastness. It possesses, he said, only one of 
the qualifications of a great city, size. If only it had beauty, it might 
have rivalled the Romes and the Babylons. Paris, he points out, 
fails because if it has beauty, it lacks size. Beaconsfield found faiilt 
with London because it is monotonous. Pancras is like Mary-le- 
bone, Mary-le-bone is like Paddington—Mary-le-bone alone ought 
to have produced a revolution in our domestic architecture. It did 
nothing. It was built by Act of Parliament. It is Parliament,” 
he adds, bitterly, “to whom we are indebted for your Gloucester 
Places, and Baker Streets, and Harley Streets, and Wimpole Streets, 
and all those fiat, dull, spiritless streets, resembling each other like 
a large family of plain children, with Portland Place and Portman 
Square for their respectable parents. The infiuence of our Parlia¬ 
mentary Government upon the fine arts is a subject worth pursuing. 
The power that produced Baker Street as a model for street 
architecture in its celebrated Building Act, is the power that 
prevented Whitehall from being completed, and which sold to 
foreigners all the pictures which the King of England had collecte d 
to civilize his people.” And yet it was Beaconsfield who wrote ;— 

It is a wonderful place—this London; a nation, not a city; 
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with a population greater than some kingdoms, and districts as 
different as if they were under different governm ents and spoke 
different languages. And what do I know of it ? I have been 
living here six months, and my life has been passed in a park, two 
or three squares, and half a dozen streets!" 

Horace Walpole was attracted to London because he held that 
if the world must consist of so many fools as it does, he chose to 
take them in the gross and not made into separate pills. 

The London lover, who is influenced by the glamour of the 
town, is not likely to overestimate its importance. He does not seek 
to explain why he loves London. He may probably agree that if 
London is the metropolis, it is the provinces that count. There are 
few who will go so far as Richard Jefferies who wrote :—“ London 
is the only real place in the world. The cities turn towards London 
as young partridges run to their mother. The cities know that they 
are not real. They are only houses and wharves, and bricks and 
stucco ; only outside. The minds of all men in them, merchants, 
artists, thinkers, are bent on London. Thither they go as soon as 
they can. San Francisco thinks London ; so does St. Petersburg . 
. . . The heart of the world is in London, and the cities with the 
simulacrum of men in them are empty. They are moving images 
only ; stand here, and you are real." 

That is the opinion of the stay-at-home cockney who does not 
love his town any more because he exaggerates its importance. He 
believes of his town (“ in which you can buy a pennyworth of any¬ 
thing, from watercress to treason”) that there is no place in the world 
to compare with it. “You may seek to argue with him. You may 
tell him Calcutta is hotter; Quito is higher; Paris is less muddy; Rio 
Janeiro is better situated; Rome is crowned with the laurels of 
successive histories—all to no purpose. So far as he is concerned, 
he thinks it better to be buried in London than live and reign any¬ 
where else on earth.'* 

As a matter of fact, London is the centre rather of the social 
world than of the worlds of education, thought, politics, letters and 
so on. Comparatively little is written in London. In politics 
London is little influenced by the changes of thought. We look to 
the country for these upheavals, these rebellions against the exist¬ 
ing order of things, these deep grumblings that sho^ that the 
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country is still a volcano and that some of its old-time fire still 
glows,within it. The height of culture—an odious but inevitable 
word—is not reached in London. Neither wit nor humour must be 
subtle in order to find favour. But, having conceded so much, the 
charm of the town is not lessened. We love London because it is so 
intensely human; its faults are those that we cherish as virtues 
because they are our own. Heine was disappointed in London. 
He expected great palaces, and saw nothing but mere small 
houses." «Send a philosopher to London,'’ he cried, “but, for 
your life, no poet!" And yet Wordsworth and Cowper and 
William Dunbar, and Tom Hood, to mention a few of the multi¬ 
tude of greater and less poets, have been raised to heights of inspira¬ 
tion by the mysterious glamour of London. We may sigh : 

How sweet if Nature’s lap could spare 
A dandelion for the Strand 
A cowslip for Mayfair! 

But to the London lover the streets breathe a fragrance unrivalled 
by the fairest garden. 

As I write these lines—it is seven of the clock on a Sunday 
evening in early spring—there creeps into the Temple court the musio 
of church chimes. The notes are picked out slowly and plaintively, 
now and again dying away as an electric ear trundles along the 
Embankment or a motor 'bus crashes down the Strand. They are 
the voice of London's soul, soft but insistent, 

“ Abide with me ” (they sing) 

“ Fast falls the eventide; 

The darkness deepens; 

Lord with me abide.” 

Now they are silent. To-morrow evening, or, may be, next Sunday, 
they will speak again, and men of all creeds will find an answering 
note in their hearts. 

I think, after all, that is why we love London, those of us who 
never tire of singing its praises. It reaches our hearts, often when 
our thoughts are far away from the town. In a hundred ways it 
keeps tight the bonds that bind us to it. And we would not have 
them loosened if we could. 
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LOVE. WISDOM AND POWER. 


I T is strange how completely the human mind, in its love of 
analysis, often loses sight of the underlying unity. In the 
complex differentiation of things seen, the oneness is obliterated, and 
the fleeting shadows on the surface of life are regarded as the 
unchanging and concrete realities. 

Now the student of phenomena must first learn this great lesson, 
or his studies, researches, deductions, analogies and conclusions will 
be, to a certain extent, useless and in most respects fallacious. He 
must recognise that, from the infinitesimal to the infinitely great, 
from the electron to the Cosmos, one law governs the various changes 
he sees around him, and that though the details of life and energy 
are ever new, the All-Life is immortal, and the source of energy 
is eternally the same. 

There is an eternal equilibrium and a fundamental and abiding 
principle, whereby, in the visible change and decay, loss and gain, 
there is in truth no inconstancy and no mutability in the actual 
sum of things. 

The Time-Spirit of man delights in divisions of day and night, 
of second, friinute, hour and year, centuries and millenniums, of 
which Eternity, the Now, takes no cognisance. The finite mind 
revels in definitions, distinctions, names and terms, and each in its 
turn is deemed absolute in its limited individuality. But in the Real, 
underlying the manifestation, we find no link missing in an eternal 
continuity and unity, wherein all objective activities are merged in 
One and the Whole, and are so correlated that each form of sub¬ 
stance and energy is dependent upon and reciprocal with another. 

Of all definitions those generally ascribed to Power and Force 
are the most misleading. 

To lake a few. ** Force is no remedy,” declared a statesman, 
and the dictum is often quoted as that of a wise man. Yet it is 
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evident that the sentence conceals a fallacy. The force contemned 
is but one phase of force, and the remedy to be efficaciously applied 
must be another form of force or it would be impotent and fhtile. 
Again, we have the saying, “ Force is no argument ” ; yet here it is 
obvious that the force of argument is to be used to conquer and con¬ 
trol a different form of force. We must then, to get clear of faulty 
deductions, go back to the base and build up from the foundation- 
stone our estimate of Force and Power. 

The following definition will help us. Power or Strength is an 
inherent property or quality manifesting in outward activities as 
Force or motion. Power is the potential, Force is the expression of 
the potential. Power is static, the root. Force is dynamic, the 
action. Power is the reality, the absolute and the unconditioned. 
Force is limited in expression by condition, space and time. Power, 
the creative principle of force can never be dissociated from indivi¬ 
dual existence or being or effort, either on the physical, the 
mental or the spiritual plane. Power is in the thing itself, whether 
it be in an atom or a god. Power is the essence of Being. Force can 
be transmitted by Power, its parent; but Force cannot engender 
Power, because in action it exhausts itself. Thus the expression of 
force is always ephemeral. Power is the immortal endurance that 
constitutes fortitude and patience, and gives courage its fire and 
ardour. 

For instance, the vibratory force manifests in molecules, atoms, 
electrons, etheric particles—so infinitesimal that they are invisible and 
intangible to any human eye or human sense, but each is indivi¬ 
duated and known to exist by their activities in mass and their power 
of force transmission. 

Electricity, light, colour, sound, heat, gravitation, attraction 
repulsion, are but manifestations of the same and one energy on the 
physical plane. The same force-expression palpitates in the 
star-sun, and in the nerve-tissue of the frog. When we consider that 
no living organism contains less than a hundred million molecules,” * 
each a separate entity, we may in some measure gauge the potential 
power inherent in all matter, and the infinite forms in which it can 
be transmitted and transmuted by force. Power or Will, therefore, 

* “t\vo New Worlds.” G; E, Fournier d'Albe, p. 8. 
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is the essence of Being, the inherent energy which forces itself into 
form-expression. 

“ I become what I will and am what I am, therefore I say that 
moving all, I am myself immovable,” is, throughout the universe, 
the authoritative, unassailable claim of Power. 

Now we glibly talk of the centripetal force and the centrifugal 
force as of two diverse factors, also of the positive and negative forces 
in electricity, while it is, in reality, the same power operating in 
different ways and in opposite channels. What is more, the most 
infinitesimal unit conceivable is, in itself, negative and positive, 
centrifugal and centripetal, according to certain conditions that equalise 
the universal “give and take,” the storing up and the liberating of 
potential energy. 

For example, suppose it were possible for a person to be so reduced 
in size that he would be of the same dimensions as the smaller 
particles composing a stone in St. Paul's Cathedral, what would he 
see ? A solid inanimate mass ? 

Nothing of the sort. He would probably think he had only 
exchanged the starry vault of our solar system for one still more 
wonderful, more complex and more abounding in luminous bodies, 
whirling with tireless energy in a “ multitudinous ocean of motion.'' 
And he would find possibly a habitable universe not essentially 
different from the one evident to human senses; in fact, a world within 
a world on the same lines of inherent potentiality and consequent 
“driving-force.'’ Only the atoms are suns, and the electrons are planets, 
and time, as we limit it, is no more. Everywhere there would be the 
internal Central Will, and its expression in motion, vibration, 
attraction, repulsion, light and heat. 

Power governs all, but the apparent stability depends upon the 
force of motion in the mass, and the adhesion of mass upon the 
impossibility of stagnation or inertness in the potential. Such terms 
as these have no meaning in the Cosmic law. 

Now it may be objected that we are dealing here with well-known 
physical phenomena of nature and the analogy does not hold good as 
we study mental forces. But I would answer, are we not here again 
knocking our heads against one of the many man-made definitions 
and limitations which have no real existence ? At what particular 
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phase of being does the physical force give proof of becoming a mental 
force ? At what particular link in the chain of forms can we point 
to the entity that is governed solely by the physical force and is im¬ 
pervious to the mental, t.€,f to the sentient, conscious and self- 
determinate ? 

Science now recognises none. On the contrary, we can speak of 
“the soul of the atom," and declare that what we have hitherto 
termed physical force governing states of matter, is in reality both 
mind and matter—so-called physical and mental force combined in 
certain individuated forms of manifestation, and the physical forces are 
the mental, and the mental the physical. Mind does not govern 
matter, nor matter control mind, but forms are conditioned by the 
individual limitations of inherent energy. Man would find that if he 
could possess in his system the amount of force potent in a grain of 
radium, the superman would be born. 

What appears to us the lower grades of material force may, in 
the eternal scheme of things, be transforming transmutations of the 
higher.* The extremes of heat and cold have the effect upon 

the chemical atom, the highest grade of matter known to physicists. 
According to the rate of vibration, matter is hard or soft, pliable or 
resistant. Water can be cut with a sword, and granite can glide like 
a liquid. The atoms composing metals respond to stimuli, and show 
indications of a rudimentary memory. But why we should call a 
memory which has evolved the perfect habit of the exquisite formation 
of crystals, rudimentary, I cannot tell, except that it is the folly of 
the human mind to designate as rudimentary what it cannot perform 
itself. I would rather term a habit so highly developed, an inherent 
creative power to which man has not yet attained. 

How much more beautiful would we, human beings, appear, 

we were composed of the dazzling translucent atoms of the ruby, 
the diamond and the emerald; if we flashed in the sunlight, and 
glowed in the darkness! The time will come when we shall realise that 
these poor bodies, or anything in the least like them, are not the 
jewels with which Divinity makes up the crown of glory. We shall 
know' that the eternal energy in us, the individual gestating feminine 
creative Will, out of our transien t corruptions, will yet form the 
. ’ ' »*> Nature contains ali the powers of Nature. Everything is made 

^ hidden itttrf.*»--Fwcrso». 
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materials for the higher transmutations; just as out of the fiery 
furnace of worlds, and the pressure of cosmic cataclysms, the diamond 
has come into being. We shall yet understand that every form of 
matter and force can be translated into other forms, and every form 
of force and of matter is interchangeable with another. 

Again, wre speak of the power of life and the death of an organism. 
Now experiments in electricity have discovered a strange fact, which 
goes far to prove the poet’s statement, “There is no death.” Life is 
inseparable from every form of matter, and Death is but Life in 
transmission. For instance, Professor Bose, the most advanced 
electrician of to-day, has demonstrated conclusively that.dead tissue, 
instead of being negative,is actually positive to the living. The greatest 
negativity occurs on the death frontier; when that is passed, the 
organism becomes actively positive, showing that the transmutation 
into other forms of matter has begun, and the power of life has 
commenced another role of manifestation. Now, when one 
considers that many physicists postulate that electricity is the 
life-principle of matter, we see how this discovery obliterates the 
distinctions between living or dead matter, of inorganic and organic 
entities. We are using meaningless terms, and we come face to face 
with Faraday’s one source of Power, which manifests insistently and 
inexorably in every phase of activity and of substance. 

Moreover, it is obvious that these mighty forces that we call 
physical are in their objective working incomparably more powerful 
than the forces we are pleased to designate mental and spiritual human 
faculties. The human mind in its self-glorification often loses all 
sense of proportion and the paltry insignificance of human achieve¬ 
ments, We may have discovered tentatively some of Nature’s laws, 
we may have harnessed to our use some of Nature’s mighty servants; 
we may have spanned distance, measured worlds and weighed stars; 
we may have touched the fringe of the veil which divides the visible 
from the invisible, but we must admit that before the physical might 
of the universe we are as straws in the wind, as powerless as foam 
driven before the storm. Our puny efforts are wiped out as breath on 
a mirror, and the mentality and spirituality we arrogate do not save us 
from seeming extinction. Yet the one great law we are slowly learning, 
teaches that everything in Nature partakes of identical properties and 
qualities, the highest is latent in the lowest, the eternal fires of radium 
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are the eternal fires of the Spirit of God. Just as the hand of man 
can handle the one, so the heart of man can receive the other form of 
the same energy, through the transmutation of one form of force into 
another. 

If, by the lifting of a hand we can set free an active impulse that 
may influence the remotest star, so by the dynamic chain of corre¬ 
lation, a thought kindled by the purest emotion may span the depths 
between this world and the Highest. We, therefore, should not pride 
ourselves upon our present knowledge, but rather should deplore our 
ignorance that makes us deaf, dumb and blind and impotent before 
the physical manifestation of the one Power, because we have not yet 
risen above its most material form. 

We have to surmount by slow and toilsome steps what now we 
are content to dub human. “Man is not a fallen god but a promoted 
reptile, ” is the dictum of the anatomist.* But in many cases he is 
not yet promoted. “Ye have made your way from worm to man and 
much is still in you of the worm. Once were ye apes, and even yet is 
man more of an ape than any of the apes," declares the philosopher, f 
“I teach you,” he continues, “the superman. Man is something 
that is to be surmounted. What have ye done to surmount Man ? 

Yesl there is the crucial question. The whole history of evolution 
is the transformation of lower forms into higher. How is the human 
race striving by inherent will-power to rise above itself ? Is it so 
rising, or is it doomed through a false estimate of its own value, to 
degeneration, disintegration, and extinction, thus making way for a 
better and purer type of the animal species ? 

For the immanent energy pervading all things has, through the 
endless ages, perfected approximately the various entities in their 
turn—the crystal of the precious stone, and the exquisite texture of 
the flower; the symmetrical form of the animalcule, and the brilliant 
iridescence of the butterfly; the sweet melody of the bird’s song, and 
the tender care of the wild mother of the forest. 

Has the will of man so perfected himself ? Has he used the 
eternal energy welling up within him for creative purposes ? Has he 
not rather dissipated his forces on things that avail not, that cannot 
.satisfy, nor endure ? Is the transmutation of physical force into 

* ** The Lfaiversal Kinship,** Moore, .p. 107. 
f “Thus spake Zarathustra," Preidrioh Nietzsche, p. 11. 
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mental of real service to him ? Has he ever yet to any appreciable 
degree been capable of engendering the spiritual power from the 
mental ? Has any of his vaunted knowledge become wisdom ? 

Looking round on humanity as it is to-day, one would 
despair of an answer to these questions. Where is the Wisdom 
that is making man wise unto the salvation of himself ? Where is 
there a sign of the time when the latent Divinity in man will respond 
to the Divinity without, and render him independent of physical 
manifestations because in them he only perceives the spiritual—the 
Reality ? 

“Unless above himself he can erect himself, how poor a thing is 
man ! *’ * reiterates the thinker, and again is asked the question, “ Is 
there not also still lacking, humanity itself.'' 

But here Eternity, not man-made time, gives us ground for hope. 
For how incalculably slow to our finite minds are the eternal 
Processes ! How infinitesimal must appear to the Silent Watcher 
at the gates the transition from a lower animal form to a higher I 
How puny the efforts of each human being to break through the sheath 
of the chrysalis in which the spirit is enwrapt so as to gain the free¬ 
dom and the light of day I 

Countless aeons have elapsed since the monad, man, was an atom 
in the plane erroneously termed inorganic, when, as an individuated 
entity, he whirled in the cosmic fire-mists. We cannot tabulate the 
ages in which, through plant, amoeba, fish, reptile and ape, mankind 
was evolved to a stage above the latter, by means of the insistent 
adaptation of the maternal organism in each species to new needs,, 
fresh requirements and higher uses. For, remember, the whole onus 
of selective discrimination in creative growth rests with the mothers of 
each genera. The changes that are organic, functional, and to a certain 
extent permanent in our conception of time, are alone possible in the 
invisible crucible of maternity—-in the germ cells. There have been no 
leaps and bounds in the eternal unfolding. 

“In the mountains the shortest path is from peak to^peak, but for 
that route one must have long legs, ” sneers the cynic, knowing well 
that man has short legs, and each peak has to be surmounted separately 
by toilsome steps from the plain beneath. We cannot jump, much 
less can we fly. 


* Samuel Daniel. 
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Here again we must go for our lessons to the great instructress, 
Nature. No form of force, as I said before, is other than the aggre¬ 
gation of separate bodies, perfected in themselves, and working in 
concert. The strength of the force can be estimated by knowledge 
of the inherent properties of each atom forming the mass aiii its 
measure of response to the same stimuli. The phases of force 
represented by light, colour, sound and form, can only come into 
being according to the vibrations of the constituent units. There¬ 
fore a diamond is a diamond because each crystal composing it \9 
inherently capable of being a diamond. The flower is vioM, 
because the molecules of which it is built up can respond to doe 
stimuli of the violet vibrations of light. The ear of Pythagoras heard 
the musii^'of the spheres, for it was inherently attuned to the higher 
vibrations of sound. And again, when the aura of a person is yellow, 
blue, rose, violet, a dirty brown or a dark red, it is simply because 
the molecules composing the body can only respond to the vibrations 
in harmony with those colours. The unit cannot be higher than itself. 
In itself must be potential variation, change and growth. 

The Spiritual body is thus clothed with the aura of the soul’s 
virtues—iridescent, glorious, luminous—shades of violet, blue, rose, 
earmine, green, yellow, all the varied tints of the rainbow form the 
raiment of light. For each virtue has its own colour of expression, 
and makes the body of our redemption of etherealised matter. 

So, when the unicellular mother-cell launched forth from a 
spherical one-layered body into a round bag of two layers of cells, 
an inner and outer, and differentiated the two into separate activities, 
the one being concerned with the organic functions of nutrition and 
reproduction, and the other with the protective sentient nerve system 
and motor appliances, we must admit that the creative power of 
constiruction, adaptation, adjustment, and discrimination was inherent, 
and' the development was from within outward. And thus the single 
mother-cell is a type of the whole phenomena of evolution, which 
must depend on the intrinsic properties and qualities of the individual. 
Therefore man will not climb, much less fly, until within him is the 
will and substance in harmony. As the power within unfolds the 
flower in response to moisture, light and heat, so in the human being 
must be the possibility of surmounting. Truly it may be said, ^Tt is 
time for man to fix his goal. It is time for man to plant the germ of 
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his highest hope/' * and no longer remain the incongruous, unsatishic- 
tory, unfinished being he now presents. 

Taken as a whole, mankind is the most half-baked of Nature's 
numberless experiments, both physically and mentally. But we must 
und^tand the natural before we can know of the spiritual. For 
notice, that in all these manifestations of natural forms, there are 
combined in varying degrees, the Love, the Wisdom, the Power, that 
are One. In their places the Diamond and the Flower have attained 
unto Wisdom. Will, experience, knowledge, have made them too 
wise to make mistakes; they have gauged and used to the full their 
potential powers. They have, in each case, found their goal which to 
each is their completion and the satisfaction of desire. Their love is 
perfected. There has been a synthetic conelation of means to ends, 
an unswerving impulse of creative force to one purpose, a harmonious 
vibration of activities, and a crowning result. One may indeed smile 
at man’s folly in talking of the lower forces and forms of nature. 
Would we could see in man the power, wisdom and love of a grain of 
sand! We have not arrived there yet, and will not for seons at our 
present rate of progression. For how is man using the mental force 
that he fondly considers distinguishes him from the ape ? For what 
great ends has he utilised the developing reasoning faculty that he 
denies to the stone and sub-human creatures, but without which, 
strangely enough, they are relatively still above him, in that they 
are fulfilling their destiny ? To what purpose has man put his unique 
qualities that are to culminate in Love, Wisdom and Power ? 

Modem war, it is well to accentuate, is as regards the instruments 
used infinitely more murderous and destructive than in the times of 
the rudest and most savage barbarians. The intellect of man has in 
no branch of science shown more ingenuity than in the invention of 
weapons for the slaughter of fellowmen. It is obvious that if human 
knowledge and genius had been more guided and controlled by 
Wisdom and her daughters, the world would long ago have entered 
the epoch of the millennium. The talents, energies, wealth and time 
wasted on engines of war would have been expended on industrial 
development, on mercantile co-operation, on vast organisations for the 
mutual benefit of the races. There would be, at the present time, 
neither starving, nor maimed, nor degraded, nor criminal among the 
* Thus spake Zarathustra.*' Part P, p. 14. 
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population of Christian countries, if the national resources, now lavished 
upon huge and useless armaments and senseless childish competition 
in international head-smashing, had been employed in accelerating 
man’s higher development, and in bringing freely within the reach of 
the majority the good things that are at present only the privileges 
of the few. Knowledge here has hot been Wisdom. Man, witli the 
forces of mentality more or less at his command, has been busy sowing 
dragon's teeth, and then wonders that he harvests in the tares of 
strife, malice, suspicion and greed instead of the blessed fruits of 
peace and prosperity. 

Mankind separates what is really indivisible. For the well- 
directed blow of the Cain who kills his brother is the effect of 
Power and Wisdom in that it fulfils its end; the strong helping hand 
is guided by Power, Wisdom and Love, and upholding the wayfaring 
man and the stranger, gives him the strength to endure. 

We thus see how throughout the whole course of human evolution 
the choice between the lower and the higher forms of the same power, 
between the relative good and the relative evil according to the 
designed use, has ever been presented to the human race. The same 
knowledge that obliterated space and brought men closer in bonds of 
fellowship, that promoted and extended great industries, that bestowed 
through endless channels inestimable benefits upon individuals, has 
been, to our shame, the factor that is decimating whole peoples, and 
destroying the triumphs of art, of commerce, of industry, and agri¬ 
culture, has brought untold misery upon millions of innocent victims 
and made a hell of earth. Thus the sidings of the Siberian railways 
are still filled with the waggons of rotting grain, for the want of the 
peaceful ufe of which the Russian peasant starved and died during 
the iniquitous war with Japan, instigated by the greed of Princes and 
Grand Dukes. 

FRANCES SWINEY. 

{To he concluded,') 


England. 
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A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love 
And beauty, all concentrating like rays 
Into one focus, kindled from above ; 

Such kisses as belong to early days, 

Where heart, and soul, and the sense, in concert move, 

And the blood’s lava, and the pulse ablaze. 

Each kiss a heart-quake —for a kiss's strength 
I think it must be reckon'd by its length. 

—Byron. 


M ore than two years ago was published an article by the present 
writer on the “ Romance of Kissing. ”* In the present contribu¬ 
tion it is proposed to continue our researches into this subject. To those 
who are disposed to contend, as it has been contended, that *‘it is not fair 
to linger too long over a kiss,” it may be replied that it all depends—upon 
the kiss. It is possible to conceive of a kiss which will not last too long. 
An additional refutation of the adverse view I have cited above may 
possibly be found in the last two lines of the quotation from Byron which 
serves to introduce this article. In justice to the pereunial interest of the 
subject—both human and historical—I shall not offer any apologies for 
reverting to it once again. 

The Dawn of Kissing. 

There would seem to be a wide diversity of opinion as to the origin 
of kissing. The problem has called forth a number of interesting specula¬ 
tions which are, however, mostly of a legendary or physiological character. 
I have already noticed in my previous article some historical and semi- 
historical suggestions in regard to the origin of a custom which has, with 
the passage of centuries, developed into one of the most pleasing and 
widespread institutions of civilised society. To those may be added the 
following theories which cannot fail to be of interest to the student of the 
subject. One eminent savant advances the view that the kiss is nothing 
more than a barbaric relic of cannibalism, dating back to a pre-historic 
era when all men were cannibals. He holds that at its origin “ the custom 
was nothing more or less than a modified form of bite,” thereby implying 


•Vide the'‘Englishman’s Journal,” of July 15, 1906. 
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that when man first kissed woman, the impression he desired to produce 
on her waS' that he loved her well enough to eat her ! 

Another distinguished scholar, Professor Lombroso, traces the kiss 
back to an original act of maternal solicitude which would seem to be still 
prevalent among the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego. According to him 
these savages, when thirsty, having no such thing as a drinking cup, 
kneel by a brook and drink after the fashion of horses and other cattle. 
As such methods, however, are impossible in the case of an infant, “ it 
is the practice for the mother to fill her mouth with water, and, placing 
her lips to those of the child, inject the liquid into the little one's mouth.” 
According to this theory, therefore, kissing is yet another example of 
avatism— a. relapsing into irresistible heredity. 

• Here^ it may be of interest to recall that Gressner, in his idyll of 
** Daphnis and Chloe," describes how the two lovers, observing the sport of 
the doves in the grove, tried to imitate the same by pressing their lips to¬ 
gether as they had seen the doves do their beaks. 

Among the ancient Teutons the kiss was considered as the symbol of 
love and friendship, and there is ample historical testimony to show that 
in all ages, and even amongst semi-civilised races, the kiss has consti¬ 
tuted the highest token of affection, esteem or veneration. One of the 
earliest historical references to the kiss is to be found in the Bible, and 
there can be no doubt that the custom had universal vogue among the 
ancient Jews. In those days the kiss was a common form of salutation 
much as the hand-shake is at the present time, and even mere acquaintances, 
we are told, kissed each other in a very ceremonious fashion. It is ex¬ 
tremely probable that the practice passed from the Jews to the Christians 
who introduced it ijoto the early ceremonials of their Church. It was to¬ 
wards the end of the stb century A. D. that the custom gradually fell into 
disuse as a result of the growing reluctance on the part of the membeirs 
of the congregation to exchange the kiss of peace at the communion 
services; The practice is, however, still perpetuated in the Greek Church, 
as evidenced in the ** Easter Kiss,” when the faithful salute each other 
with the greeting, ** The Lord is risen ! ” 

Among Orientals, specially the Semitic races, the kiss has been well- 
known from time immemorial. -In India “ kissing the feet ” is to this 
day a common mode of expressing veneration, and the invariable saluta¬ 
tion of the disciple to his spiritual guide. Amongst the Arabs and P^- 
sians too the kiss has always been in vogue, and the exquisite poetry qf 
both nations is full of osculatoiy references in praise of the beloved. The 
descendants of the Prophet, who comprise the aristocracy of 
l^am, have always enjoyed the time-honoured privilege of having their 
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hands kissed in token of respect and regard by their co-religionists. 
These are, however, comparatively recent developments. As regards 
the origin of kissing we have nothing more definite to go Upon than the 
speculations I have already cited in this and in my previous article. 
Dr. Christopher Nyrop, Professor of Romance Philology at the University 
of Copenhagen, who is one of the few scholars who have .tried to approach 
the subject in a philosophic spirit of enquiry, has remarked in reference 
to the dawn of kissing thus: “ I wish at once to state most expressly that 
we are now approaching ground where we know nothing, and where no 
one can with certainty know anything. We can only advance more or 
less likely hypotheses.'* 

It is on record that in olden times to kiss a pretty woman was consi¬ 
dered a cure for headache ! Here at least is a cure which may profitably 
be revived in the interests of suffering humanity, and one, too, whose 
efficacy need not be questioned. The only fear is that the remedy, by 
strange perversity, may possibly lead to an inconvenient increase in the 
number of those suffering from chronic neuralgia and kindred ailments. 

The Microbe-Laden Kiss. 

I have referred in my previous article to the sanitary crusade against 
kissing which is a product of modem scientific research. It was an 
English critic, I think, who described the Americans as a race of “ hare¬ 
brained cranks." Now this denunciation, as every one will admit, is 
needlessly vigorous. Nevertheless, the way every uncanny fad thrives in 
the congenial atmosphere of the New World is astonishing. As might 
have been expected, the anti-kissing fad has secured a not inconsiderable 
vogue in Yankee-land. Quite a recent development in this connection 
has manifested itself in the State of Kansas. There, thirteen (the un¬ 
lucky number again!) young men have formed an Anti-kissing League, 
each member having subscribed to the following cold-blooded 
declaration : “ We agree among ourselves that in the future we 

will not kiss either our wives, daughters, or any woman whatsoever. 
We believe that kissing is an unnecessary act in expressing affection, 
and further that it is a criminal and unhealthy habit. We solemnly vow 
to adhere to our intention, no matter how much trouble it may cause in 
our families, and we will use every means to convert the members of 
our household^ to the belief that kissing is not proper for sensible people." 
One cannot help wishing that such fine resolve had been employed 
for worthier purposes. As it is, it is bound to be wasted. What a pitiful 
instance of misdirected zeal! 
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The microbe<manta which has latterly come to possess the soul of 
the scientist, has had not a few reprehensible off-shoots. But by far 
the most repulsive is the Anti-Kissing Crusade. Do the astute sons of 
Asclepius really imagine that in future human passions and emotions 
will be guided by physiological exhortations, or regulated by the results 
of bacteriolog^c^ experiments ? In this connection an interesting episode 
may be recalled. Not so very long ago a fond parent who appears to 
have been blessed with a quiverful of daughters,” wrote to the Lancet 
asking if it was not true that “ a moustache is Nature’s filter of the 
atmosphere before it passes through the mouth to the lungs, and that it 
absorbs and retains large quantities of noxious microbes and disease 
germs. ” He enquired because, if that were so, ” m the case of a man 
with a moustache imprinting a kiss on the lips of another person,” the 
malefactor in question might very possibly “implant the seeds of 
disease and perhaps death." Seeing how great was his personal stake 
in the matter, he asked the opinion of the Editor of the Lancet as to how 
far he would be justified, through sanitary considerations, in requesting 
men with moustaches to desist. This of course puts altogether a 
new complexion on many aspects of the subject. Viewed in the new light, 
Byron’s “long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love ” becomes, as was 
pointed out at the time, far too perilous; and when the poet Marlowe 
exclaimed, “ Sweet Helen, make me immortal|, with a kiss,” he betrayed 
a culpable disregard of bacilli. The Lancet in reply suggested that 
kissing on the lips should be avoided as far as possible, mentioning at the 
same time that “ a moustache is not the completely insanitary appendage 
that our correspondent thinks.” This is most inconsistent. Of course 
it is possible to conceive of a number of kissable objects, amongst them 
the pontifical toe, but why should the lip-kiss be abolished ? The realm of 
the germ, ^s modem science has established, is universal. 

Some Substitutes. 

Assuming that the custom of kissing falls into desuetude in an 
indefinite future age, it may be as well to be reminded of some of the 
I^ible substitutes that confront us. If men and women are no longer 
to kiss, they must have recourse'to some other means of expressing deep 
affi^tum or attachment. The handshake or the bow will scarcely suffice. 
We must choose from among the following substitutes for kissing that 
obtmn or have obtained in various obscure corners of the world. There 
of the ancient Egyptian who kissed his own hand, and 
th^ lNiced it on the top of his head, as a form of affectionate greeting. 

; there is die custom of the Abyssinian who kneels down and kisses 
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the ground as expression of love. Other interesting modes which do 
duty for the incomparable kiss are, according to Dr. Nyrop, smacking 
each other on the arms or stomach, blowing on each other’s hands, 
and rubbing their right ear and putting out their tongue** &c., &c. 
The ardent anti-kiss-wallah may be commended to make his choice 1 

Where Ignorance is Bliss. « 

It is a little known fact that there are many races, mostly, however, 
of the barbarous or semi-civilised order, amongst whom kissing is unknown. 
It would seem as if they never felt the need of it. For instance, the 
inhabitants of Madagascar, and of a large portion of Polynesia, as also 
several tribes of African negroes and South Sea Islanders are total 
strangers to the kiss. Reade, the traveller, has mentioned the horror 
which seized a young African negress when he kissed her. B. Taylor, in 
his “ Northern Traveller,” says that in some parts of Finland “while 
both sexes bathe together in a state of complete nudity, a kiss is regarded 
as something indecent.’’ When he told a Finnish married woman that 
in his own country it was the usual custom for husband and wife to kiss 
each other, she exclaimed angrily : “ If my husband were to attempt 
such a thing, faith, I would warm his ears in such a way that he would 
feel it for a whole week.” 

A species of nose-salute or, as it is otherwise called, the “ Malay- 
kiss ” is prevalent among the Greenlanders, Malays and some other 
races. Darwin thus describes the Malay-kiss: “ The women squatted 
with their faces upturned ; my attendants stood leaning over them, laid 
the bridge of their noses at right angles over theirs, and commenced 
rubbing. It lasted somewhat longer than a hearty handshake with us. 
During this process they uttered a grunt of satisfaction.” ^ 

In the Land of the Rising Sun, too, kissing is unknown. This fact, 
which is quite authentic, constitutes a strange commentary on the 
much'vaunted coating of Western civilisation which the Japs have 
acquired. We have it on good authority that even the most devoted 
Japanese mother does not kiss her baby. Instead, we are told, she 
gurgles and cooes, and presses the little brown cheeks against her own. 
Katharine Chaldes narrates the following amusing incident: “ As a 
child I spent some years in Japan, and I used to watch the miniature 
mothers loving their babies all day long, though never kissing them. At 
first I thought they were too shy to do so before foreigners, so to satisfy 
my curiosity I used to peep out at them from behind vines and shrubbery 

* Retranslated from the Oanjah version by W. F. Harvey. 
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but it was quite the same. Then one day I thought I would show 
them how mammas caressed their little ones» and mustering the few 
words of Japanese at my tongue's disposal, I told a young mother that all 
babies ought to be kiss^, at the same time giving as example a very loud 
and emphatic buss upon the cheek of her offspring-in-arms. I shall never 
forget the expression of astonishment and consternation that came to the 
face of the wee brown mother, or the frightened screaming of the baby, 
which resulted in my being so ignominiously sent about my business that 
I never attempted any further enlightenment on the treatment of infants 
again. *’ i 

The Kiss and the Law. 

Although the hygienic crusade against kissing^^ is a comparatively 
modem innovation, instances are not wanting of the practice having been 
condemned on emotional or spiritual grounds in the days of yore. In 
Ancient Greece there was a stringent statute which provided that any 
person found guilty of kissing a woman in the public streets should be 
put to death. Then again there was a decree of the Roman Senate 
directed against unbridled osculatory propensities. In fact, there are 
several instances of the State having tried to check promiscuous and un¬ 
seemly kissing. Coming to our own times, an interesting case occurred in 
Holland. The good old Anglo-Saxon law that “ kissing goes by favour ” 
does not, it would seem, obtain there. Before the burgomaster of 
Utrecht a young man was charged with “assaulting” a pretty girl by 
kissing her in a public street. The complainant demanded that the 
culprit should be subjected to a fine of one dorin, or in default he should 
suffer imprisonment for one day. The Court of Utrecht arrived at the 
remarkable decision that to “ kiss a person cannot be an offence, as it is 
in the nature of a warm mark of affection.” This judgment was sub¬ 
sequently confirmed by the Court of Appeal at Amsterdam. The above 
decision, while vindicating the cause of kissing, is inherently unfair. 
There is a deal of truth in the following query which was put at the 
time: “ What protection is there for the poor Utrecht maiden from 
distasteful suitors now that kissing against the will of the kiss-ee is 
declared to be no offence, but only a warm mark of sympathy ?” 

Interesting Survivals. 

Kissing has, with the passage of centuries, so entwined itself in the 
social life of the people that it is not surprising that a number of curious 
ol 4 ':iiV'e|f<l customs should have survived to the present day. In Russia 
on Easter Day they go in for universal kissing. From the Czar down 
\to lie peasant all exchange kisses, and the custom is observed religiously 
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all over the £mpire. In Great Britain an Honorary Freeman of 
the Borough of Rye is privileged to kiss the Mayoress; and at Henger« 
ford during the Huck*tide festivities two persons are elected annually, 
known as luth men, who enjoy the enviable privilege of demanding a 
kiss from any member of the fair sex they may meet at the fair. George 
IV., who visited Ireland in 1821, inaugurated a kissing etiquette which has 
been perpetuated by successive Viceroys down to the present time. 
This consists in the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland kissing every lady on 
her presentation at the Viceregal Drawing Rooms held at Dublin. 

In Iceland, we are told, men always kiss each other on meeting, 
but a man kissing a womaii is a rare«occurrence. 

An annual Kissing^ Fair is held at Helmagen in Roumania, on which 
occasion all the newly-wed brides of the neighbourhood congregate. 
They are usually accompanied by their mothers-in-law and carry jugs 
of wine. They kiss everyone they meet, and not to partake of the 
proffered wine is regarded as an insult to the youiig bride and her 
family.* 

A Ticklish Point. 

A vital question is whether for kissing purposes one should cultivate 
a beard or remain clean-shaven. The consensus of expert opinion 
would seem to be all on the side of the older fashion. Dr. Nyrop says 
it seems indisputable that a woman gives a decided pxleference to a 
man with a beard.” In support of this contention he cites the Roumanian 
ballad in which a heiduke sings: “ I am* still too young to marry ; my 
beard has not as yet sprouted. What married woman then will care 
about kissing me?” The same taste seems to prevail in Northern 
Europe. According to the German view there is nothing in a kiss 
without a beard ; Ein Kuss ohne Bart tsi eitie Vesper ohne Magnificat (” a 
kiss without a beard is like Vespers without the M^nificat ”) ,• yet 
another saying has it, Ein kuss ohne Bart ist ein Ei ohne Salz (“ a kiss 
without a beard is like an egg without salt ”). The choice of the Hol¬ 
land lassies is identical with the above, while the Frisian Island furnishes 
a slight variation in ** porridge without salt.*’ The girls of Jutland have 
gone one better, for they hold that “ kissing a fellow without a quid of 
tobacco and a beard is like kissing a clay wall! *’ 

It should be mentioned that the above indicates the exclusively 
continental standpoint. There is reason to believe that in the British 
IsleSy at all events, opinion is not so expressly in favour of the beard. 
^ther would it seem t hat a not inconsiderable mass of opinion is for 

• Cited by Oscul 1 ulips. 
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the clean-shaven profile which, accordingly, receives preferential treat¬ 
ment. Har mulkey o kar msmejy, as the Persian proverb says. 

Some Catastrophes. 

It may not be amiss here to recall one or two kissing catastrophes. 
A kissing catastrophe, like accidents, will happen now and then, and it 
is scarcely possible to guard against the same. For example, it is on 
record that a young man who had known his girl but two nights, tried to 
kiss her at the gate. Subsequently, he confided to the doctor that" just as 
he kissed her, the earth slid from under his feet, and his soul went out 
of his niouth, while his head touched the stars.” Later bulletins dis¬ 
closed, according to the account, that what really ailed him “was the old 
man’s boot! ” 

Anbther young gentleman fared even worse for stealing a kiss from 
a pretty girl. His calamities have been thus concisely chronicled : “ He 
was fined by a magistrate, horse-whipped by her brother, and hurried into 
the brain fever by his wife. The clergyman also alluded to the affair in a 
sermon, the local editor took sides with the clergyman, and reviewed the 
case in print, and the caterpillars ate up every blade of the miscreant’s 
wheat-crop.” 

A noted actor was once very nearly overtaken by a disaster which, 
however, was averted in a timely though drastic manner. He was play¬ 
ing Romeo, while a well-known actress had the rdle of Juliet and the scene 
was where he is lying dead before her tomb. He describes what followed 
thus: “ Just as she bent over me in the wild paroxysm of despair, 
before taking her own life, I felt a terrible premonitory tingling in my 
nose. A sneeze was coming as sure as I lived. Suddenly, there over¬ 
spread my features an expression more agonised than the stage death- 
struggle had ever left. * What is the matter ? ’ whispered the dying 
Juliet in 'teal alarm. ‘ I am going to sneeze, ’ gasped the miserable 
Romeo. ‘No, you’re not, my boy,’ answered the determined young 
woman, setting, her teeth hard together. And as she repeat^ the 
impassioned words ‘ I will kiss thy lips; haply some poison yet doth hang 
on them,’ she grasped the nasal appendage of her prostrate Ipver, and 
gave it such an unmerciful tweak that he was near coming to lilFe on the 
spot; but he did not sneeze, and his reputation was saved. ” * Here a 
veritable catastrophe was averted. 

The Value of a Kiss. 

Opinion is by no m^ms unanimous as to the precise value of a kiss, 
^o less a per^n than Socrates condemned it as dangerous, but the precise 

Cf, Osctil Tulips. 
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degree and nature of the danger does not appear to have been sufficiently 
elucidated. Is a kiss transient, innocuous, or is it fraught with incalcul¬ 
able potentialities? There is a directness about the Italian proverb 
bocca baciata non betde ventura (“ a mouth is none the worse for having 
been kissed ’*) which can hardly be regarded as characteristic of the race. 
A modem French writer who is obviously disposed to be frivolous, goes 
so far as to institute a comparison between a kiss and those shots of the 
present-day duel which have a way of flying wide of the mark: Bah / 
deux batsersy qu'esi que cela ? On les echans^e comme des halles sans risul- 
tat^ ei Vhonnenr reste saitsfati (*‘ Bah! two kisses. What of that ? They are 
exchanged like bullets that miss the mark, and honour is satisfl^ *’). 
Dr. Nyrop holds that the tendency to treat a kiss lightly is not confined 
to the Latin races. He cites a Norwegian song: 

Jens Johannesen, the Goth so brave, 

The maid on her chops a good buss gave. 

He kissed her once, and once again. 

But each time was she likewise fain, 

But each time was she likewise fain. * 

The reiteration of the last line is presumably intended to drive the 
moral home. The idea, with its implied humour, of “ returning a kiss 
is at once old and universal. The Spaniards have an exquisite copla 
which runs: Dost thy mother chide thee for having given me a kiss ? 
Then take back, dear girl, thy kiss and bid her hold her tongue." Com¬ 
ing from the region of fancy to that of fact, a French student kissed a 
young lady without her permission. She was naturally indignant and 
called him “ an insolent puppy." Thereupon he amiably retorted ; F^ur 
Dieu ! Mademoiselle^ ne vons Jachez pas^ si ce baiser vous gine^ vendez-lt 
moi (** For goodness’ sake, don’t be cross, young lady. If that kiss annoys 
you, give it back to me "). A Persian poet echoes this word for word: 

Bosa baman dadi wo ranjida-ee 
Baz sitan gar na pasandida-ee. 

A Danish anecdote is similar to the French, but with a happier end- 
ng. A betrothed couple had decided upon breaking off their engagement. 
A proposed exchange of love-letters suggested the query, “ But shall we 
not at the same time give each other all our kisses back ? ” 

They did so, so the story runs, and resolved upon a renewal of the 
engagement. An odd but rather suggestive point of view concerning 
kissing is: Basia dum wlo, nisi quae Imtantia cofpsi t (*' As I do not care 
for kisses, unless I have snatch^ them in spite of resistance. ”) Again^ 
a rather universal phase would appear to be depicted in: 

* Translation by W. P. Harvey, f Martial, Bpig., Book V, 47, 
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^‘Delance met Sally on the bridge 
And kissed her on the spot; 

The brooklet murmured down below, 

But Sally murmured not. ** 

However much opinion may differ as to the precise value of a kiss, 
few will, it is hoped, withhold a fervent ** Amen ” to the pious wish of an 
anonymous poetaster who uttered: 

“ May his soul be in heaven—he deserves it I’m sure— 

Who was first the inventor of kissing. ” 

The Sweet Kiss. 

The progress of civilisation is vividly reflected in the vocabulary of 
the kiss. The Greeks had but four words to signify the kiss, while the 
Romans were content with three. A modem French authority has made 
mention of no less than twenty varieties with which he was personally 
familiar. But the record in this, as in several other things, is broken by 
Germany. The present*day German dictionaries give more than thirty 
different terms to signify the kiss, and at least one of these is exquisite, 
unmatched. This is nachkiissen, whose meaning is given as making up 
for kisses that have been omitted, or supplementing kisses.” The 
vigilant foresight which provided such a term cannot be sufficiently 
commended. 

If there is one adjective more than another which is in universal 
vogue so far as kissing is concerned, and the only one perhaps which may 
be said to properly qualify a kiss, it is ** sweet. ” Human nature, it has 
been said, is the same all the world over, and in the “ sugar mouth ” of 
Wenceslaus of Bohemia one detects a variant of the “ sugar-lips ” praised 
by Haiiz of Shiraz. But these are not the only poet-souls that have beat 
in unison over the kissing theme. Kissing is poetry par excellence. As 
Oscar Wilde cried: 

Methinks no flower would ever bud in spring, 

But for the lover’s lips that kiss, the poet’s lips that sing. 

And again, was it not Byron who waxed lyrical about something 
** Which melts like kisses from a female mouth. ” 

It is in the nature of sugar to melt. A host of Urdu poets, too, 
amongst them Saker and Amanat^ to mention only those who are com- 
parativdy obscnreand unknown, have expressed identical sentiments. 
It may be mentioned here, en passant^ that there is ample material for 
composing an interesting article on “ The Kiss in Urdu Poetry. ” 
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In the French pastorals the shepherd almost invariably asks for and 
gets a sweet kiss—** un doux haiser, ” And we have it on good authority 
that the literature of the Renaissance teems with such expressions as 
houche sucrtne (“ sugary mouth ’*) and bouche pldne de sucte et (Tambre- 
grii. (Mouth full of sugar and ambergris. '*) Two Latin epigrams in 
this connection will be found instructive ; 

Q.—What is sweeter than mead ? 

A.—The dew of heaven. 

Q.—And what is sweeter than dew ? 

A.—Honey from Hybla. 

Q.—What is sweeter than honey ? 

A.—Nectar. 

Q.—Than nectar ?—A Kiss. 

And again—** What is better than sugar ?—Honey-cake. Than 
honey-cake ?—The flavour of honeycombs. Than this flavour ?—Dewy 
kisses.” 

The Spaniard’s point of view is happily suihmed up in an old 
proverb, “ A papelitos (paper cigar), a glass of clear water, and a kiss from 
a pretty girl will sustain a man for a whole day. ” At a pinch, the last 
mentioned alone might suffice. 

Poets of different nationalities have sung in harmony of the lab-i- 
janbakhsh or the life-conferring lips. Eastern taste, no less than west¬ 
ern, holds that for purposes of the ideal kiss the lips must be ** bewitch- 
ingly soft ”; that they must also be ** red as coral" goes without saying. 
The mouth must, moreover, be small—even as the opening bud of a 
crimson rose. Such must, in short, be the constituents of the proverbial 
dahan-i-mashooq of the Oriental's dream. 

1 have refrained from touching on the philosophical aspect of kissing 
as beyond the scope of the present dissertation. It may be pointed out, 
however, that kissing, like most other things, has a philosophy; and that 
philosophy may be held to be summed op in Byron’s lines: 

All who joy would win 

Must share it. Happiness vras born a twin. 


Calcutta. 


SYUD HOSSAIN. 
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FIREFLY SKETCHES. 

f Concludedfrom our last number.) 

I T is strange in looking back over the pages of history to note the 
stirrings of embryonic forces, of new characteristics in the races, 
which, pushing unnoticed through the mould of common life, have availed 
in their development to change the face of the world. Of these one of the 
most obvious has been the age of mechanical invention. As we ride 
past the little croft&of New England, the mind pictures the great harvest- 
fields of the West, recalling the fact that but recently the corn crop 
•of the United Stales was officially stated to be 2,500,000,000 bushels, 
the wheat crop 722,000,000 bushels, the cotton crop 11,000,000 bales. 
Imagination pictures the waving wheat fields, and the stately corn, obey¬ 
ing the genius of steam from the time that the tiny seed was dropped in 
the furrow until the harvests were hoisted to the great elevators which 
load the waiting ships whose keels plow every ocean. 

And within the memory of living men, men not far past the prime 
of life, machinery had hardly been brought in touch with the harvests of 
the world, men sowed and reaped and bound and threshed and carried the 
grain even as they of old time had plowed and sown and reaped the harvests 
that fed the sailors of Columbus, or furnished the scanty bread of the serfs 
of Hereward, as the grain had been tilled thatjwas scattered when the 
Master, pointing over the barren fields, said, ** Behold the sower,” as that 
which loving hands hid in the swathings of the mummy, as that Egyptian 
com which filled the sacks of the hungry sons of Israel, back to days 
dim in the dawn of the world when Cain built his altar and laid his 
sheaves thereon. Through countless ages man was bound to the soil, 
•compelled to win his bread ear by ear, from the bosom of the earth, and 
then, all at once, as it seemed, the brain of men harnessed itself to the 
task, compelled the forces of Nature to labour for him, and the earth 
brought forth not a hundred nor a thousand but a million fold. 

Contemplating the slow gain of the ages another fact appears, this, 
namely, that of all the generations which have trod and then fed the earth. 
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the present is the first that can truly be said to know how to read and 
write. To-day the majority of mankind, though thousands yet lag behind, 
may be said to have won the primary key to success, to opportunity, and 
a new force is at work greater than men had supposed. When all was 
sovereign or serf, overlord or bondsman, patrician or slave, whose 
concern was it to lighten labour, to ease the toiler ? Not the lord, who 
owned the hands and feet and soul of the tiller, and for whose well-being 
the tiller was created even as the beasts that perish; not the bondmen, 
helpless in the treadmill, to whom drudgery was the law of existence as 
little to be evaded as the laws of birth and death. And not the man 
between, with some knowledge and some leisure, for he was not yet born. 

He was almost certainly poor, he was visibly old and feeble, the good 
things of life all lay behind him, the vigorous use of brain and muscle, 
the struggle and the joy of success, the interests of new enterprises, 
of marriage and birth, of strenuous hope and fear, all had faded into the 
yesterday of a monotonous present and a level grey future^—and yet life 
seemed to him very good, its continuance a blessing to be coveted. 

He was one of a group of ancients gathered in a little city park, a 
park full of flowers and sunshine and soft airs, and the waving green 
boughs of trees. No longer able for the steady work of life, the old men 
gathered day by day on the iron benches, smoking and swapping stories, 
warming their autumn in the fires of spring, or keenly appreciative of 
Nature’s last gracious gift, the kindly Indian summer laid for good 
measure in the tale of the year’s delight. They had been discussing 
immortality and the circumstances of a future life, and he summed up 
the matter with the quaint half-humorous, whole-earnest, meaning of the 
born American, “ Heaven, ” he said, “ heaven may be all right. But Pm 
content to stay in Pleasant Street as long" as they'll let me." 

Something of the old Greek spirit seems to have budded again in 
this new people, to have been embodied in the lines of their own poet, 

“Truly this life is precious to the root, • 

And good the feel of grass beneath the foot, 

Only once more to see the moon, 

Through leaf-fringed abbey arches of the elms, 

Curve her mild sickle in the west. 

Sweet with the breath of haycocks, were a boon 
Worth any promise of soothsayer’s realms. 

Or casual hope of being elsewhere blest." 

It is the obverse of the eastern, the mystical, religious point of view ; 
it is very great or very small according to the root from which it springs; 
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small, if it but denote an ignoble satisfaction with material things, the 
' content of the well-fed animal; great if perchance one may therein discern 
the soul at home in any circumstance, secure in one point of time as in 
another, gdive even though unconsciously to the innermost heart of the 
universe, which is not sorrow but joy, not loss but fulfilment, and so 
finding it a comely thing to be glad. 

In America this spirit is so strong that it has given birth to a new 
. philosophy of life, a philosophy which, taking its stand squarely on the 
supremacy of the soul, claims that soul's power absolutely to regulate its 
owm environment, to be affected by and to experience only such things as 
are desirable and agreeable, obliterating the existence of evil by the mere 
force of its denial. You are able, say the teachers of these systems, to 
redeem yourself from suffering the common lot of humanity by the power 
of your will, in the measure that you choose to demonstrate this inherent 
power you will exclude from your experience the undesirable things of 
life, anxiety, sorrow, sickness, poverty, death. For the most extreme of 
these schools of metaphysic, of which there are several differing in degree, 
in detail and in organisation, claim that the complete acceptance and prac¬ 
tice of their teaching would produce bodily immortality. The most success¬ 
ful numerically, and much the most talked-of of these sects is of course 
that of Christian Science, which, having been in existence only thirty-one 
years, and beginning with a membership of less than a dozen unknown 
persons, now counts as its adherents over a million of people, owning six 
hundred costly church buildings throughout the land. This wildfire 
success of a system which combines the crudest philosophy with the 
wildest personal idolatry is one of the facts that most perplexes the 
observer of modern American life. Possibly the explanation may lie in 
the fact that it appeals with equal force to the two marked characteristic 
features of the American temperamen t, its idealism and its materialism. * 

I 

At the 'World’s Fair in 1893, Chicago, with her characteristic stress 
and ambition, emphasised the dual motives of her country’s life, its material 
interests no less by her own daily routine than by that splendid assemblage 
of machinery and manufactures, her idealism in the dream of the White 
City itself, and still more in the organising of the World's Parliament of 
Religions, a platform where, for the first time in the history of mankind, 
the representatives of different faiths, of various nationalities, could meet 
together on an equal footing to hear and to tell what each several creed 
has twen able to embody of the Spirit of Truth. It came into the mind 
of one woman visiting the Congress of Religions that such an ideal 
should not be allowed to perish with the dream city which gave it birth. 
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and so up in Maine every summer, where the Piscataqua rolls its broad, 
waters to join the adjacent sea, there meets the Green Acre Summer 
School, where for two months men and women live as much as possible 
in the open air, and think as much as may be on the uplands of the soul. 
In Maine, that wide State which men have called the playground of 
New England, ” with its great waterways, its scanty population, its 
solitary peaks and lonely lakes, Agamenticus and Katahdin, Passadumkeag, 
Pataquongomis, Sebago and Chesuncook, called by their long soft Indian 
names, and even yet most cognisant of the still tread of mocassin and of 
deer, in a quiet farming country of rolling hills and pine-woods, Thought 
has made herself a bivouac. Here the flower-trimmed platform under the 
great tent spread beside the bank of the river offers its invitation alike to 
Jew and Gentile, to the Socialist fiery with the burning beliefs snatched 
from the furnace of human misery, as to the representative of scholarly New 
England thought, the result of generations of liberal ideas, gentle manners, 
refined tastes; to the dispossessed heir of old America, the aboriginal son 
of the soil, educated by the Government to be the educator of his race, as 
to the true Indian, heritor of ages of metaphysical training, of reflection 
and of religious aspiration ; here comes the negro man or woman to plead 
for patience with, and help for, his newly emancipated race, and the 
Japanese gentleman to speak of his unique and beautiful civilisation. 
Reformer, enthusiast, agnostic, scholar, genius and crank, over all the 
presiding genius of the place spreads the gracious mantle of charity and 
sweet tolerance, finding unity among differences, and points of contact 
between widely separated creeds. 

Here are scenes which those who have been visitors at Green Acre 
never forget. In the upland reaches the sweep of the great pine-tree 
sheltering the sessions of the Montsalvat School of Comparative Re¬ 
ligions, the shimmer of the summer sunshine on the green fire of the fern, 
the taste of the woodland air, the stirring of bough or bird above the 
heads of the intent company scattered over ground thick carpeted with 
the falling dry needles of many a year, a picture blent with the voice of 
the orator, perhaps with his brilliant eastern robe or turban against the 
background of the massive trunk and the soft landscape. 

Or again, the great tent, its sides open to the summer twilight, the 
hush of the warm soft night, the fires of sunset dying down the far reaches 
of the river, the harvest moon rising like a disk of burnished copper where 
the river meets the sea, and through the brooding silence the musical 
voice of some Indian swami, a voice instinct with the power of the faith 
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of ages, chanting grandly in majestic Sanskrit a znantram that is like the 
sound of many waters. 

Or the visitor weary of words may seek the faithfulness of the woods 
where the Sabbath stillness is disturbed only by the angry scolding of 
the crows jealous of their solitude, or the unfailing “ Sweet, Sweet" of 
the song-sparrow on the pines. Here the wild things are shy, much 
shyer than the man-inured creatures of the village and suburb, where the 
great American robin and the grey and red squirrel hardly trouble them¬ 
selves to remove out of hand-reach of the passer-by. Here, through the 
hot August afternoon, the yellow finch swings on the thistle, here the 
songs of June last, through July, and the veery and the hermit thrush 
greet the fires of sunset with outbursts of celestial melody. In the warm 
sun the wild things of the earth load fragrance on the air, thickets of the 
common fern with its pungent odour and vivid green hue, brakes of the 
cinnamon-scented bayberry, true symbol of a saintly life which gives out 
its utmost fragrance when crushed the most, tangles of the sweet fern, 
unite with the balsam of the fir to make the indrawing of the breath a 
keen delight. Out from the greenness of the earth, gray as age, juts the 
outcrop of rock, granite, streaked with marble, white and pink, while all 
around and about grow the mosses and lichens, great lawns of moss the 
colour of a winter cloud, moss like green velvet pile into which the 
foot sinks with a sense of luxury, moss that resembles a miniature forest 
of pine-trees, scmit tufts of a tiny moss which raises goblets crimson as 
blood. Here are thickets of raspberries dropping their thimbles of 
luscious fruit into the brake, long trailing brambles of blackberry 
vines waiting the ripening of the September sun, and vivid amongst 
its low-growing leaves the scarlet clusters of the partridge berry. Cloth¬ 
ing the slopes with its bright spires flames the fireweed, with here and 
there the great clusters, lily-like and heavy with fragrance, of milkweed, 
single spies among fern and bracken glows the orange-lily, in the swampy 
places creep jewel weed and straggling ropes of pale morning-glories; 
just out of reach of the lapping tides waves the fall dandelion, more 
refined and graceful than its spring cousin, the sandy ground is carpeted 
with the fine ruby of tufted rosemary; beyond, the meadows are full of 
the jolly company of sturdy black-eyed susans, and the dull flame of the 
ha wkweed, Afar off in solitary places search must be made for the hidden 
sapphire of the fringed gentian, and the fiery splendour of the great 
caifiinal flower. 

H^e is none of the deadness, none of those barren places, which 
Stftrii out of the gardens made by men. • 
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And here are no associations at all of man’s making, as in the elder 

lands, no legends of blood and war, rapine and famine, but the earth 

clear and clean as it came from the hands of the Maker. The wanderer 

in the Old World feels the atmosphere close around him thick with 

memories, the air is full of the murmur of ancient tragedies, for 
* 

“ His beat lies knee-high through a dust of story, 

A dust of terror and torture, grief and crime; 

Ghosts that are England’s wonder and shame and glory 
Throng where he walks, the antics of old time.” 

And here beneath the wide glories of the spacious skies of Maine, sunk 
in her fragrant turf, he may watch the cloud forms pile and scatter and 
dissolve, taking every moment new forms of beauty, unmarred by all 
corruption of civilisation, he may feel that if on earth one spot be found 
unstained by war it must be these still woodland places, it should be 
where the white flag, waving in the sea-bom breeze over the tiny summer 
homes of Green Acre, proclaims the higher patriotism of peace. 

When among Cephissean groves men sat at the feet of Plato, dis¬ 
coursing of immortal themes, or followed the abstracted feet of Aristotle 
beneath the plane-trees of Ilissus, such privilege was for the favoured few, 
the philosophers, the nobly born; when men thronged the scented gardens 
of Lorenzo de' Medici, and built up on the pagan foundations the structure 
of the Renaissance, again it was only the rich and great of earth who were 
suffered to approach the altar. The kindly tents of Green Acre beneath 
her spacious sun-drenched sky, proclaim a different spirit, the spirit which 
is the forerunner of the New Age, the age of the brain and the heart, the 
age of Brotherhood, of a religious democracy whose heart is the great 
hope of universal good. 

When the tourist in the nation’s capital has visited the Capitol, the 
Congressional Library, the Smithsonian Institute, and the Washington 
Monument, and has paid his devoirs at Mount Vernon, he takes the electric 
car and rides out to the national cemetery at Arlington. From the bust¬ 
ling cosmopolitanism of Washington, astir through her wide avenues “ of 
magnificent distances,’* with the affairs of every nation under heaven, 
pet^led by a motley throng of passers-by, ambassadors, politicians, 
travellers, senators, honeymoon couples, congressmen from all the States, 
near and far, from Idaho and Tonnessee, from Utah and Rhode Island, 
men of the ranch and of the orange' grove, of the pme-forest and of the 
alkali desert, men who represent the saddle, the sail or the mill; from the 
throb of the nation’s brain, the traveller goes to this quiet place, a place 
of long still avenues bordered with endless ranks of short stone slabs 
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regimental-like in the green turf, of massive monuments recording names 
known or forgotten under the sweep of the sheltering trees, of emerald 
turf and blooming flowers and of the singing of birds, where, unmolested 
and uncompanioned, he may perchance feel the beating of the nation’s 
heart. 

Among the “ garden cemeteries ” of America there exist other and 
greater triumphs of the art of the landscape gardener, God’s acres more 
picturesque with lake and lawn and rustic bridge and wooded slope than 
Arlington, but none that expresses so well the national temperament. And 
as in other countries it is the name and bust and burial place of king, 
statesman and noble, the Pantheon and Westminster Abbey of the national 
life which the traveller goes to see, so here it is fitting that the honour 
of. the R^ublic should embrace alike known and unknown, all her sons 
who gave her with a free heart the gift of a life which throbs with so full 
a beat. 

From stone to stone of those serried ranks which share the quiet acres 
grey squirrels leap and play, sun shafts striking through sweeping 
branches glisten on white headstones as once on the shining steel of 
bayonets and rifle-barrels; where the gravelled paths converge there 
stands a massive block inscribed “to the unknown dead,” commemorat¬ 
ing 2,111 unidentified soldiers of the Civil War. 

Lately there passed through the streets of a city in a country of 
different name and destiny to the United States a grand funeral, the 
funeral of a prelate of a State-supported church, round whose bier moved 
pomp and the voice of authority, to whose memory press and the Govern¬ 
ment made due obeisance, whose eulogies were sung by priestly tongues. 
Only the people, as they went about their daily work, spoke among them¬ 
selves of the hardness, the pride of the dead man, of the state in which 
he lived, of* the civic abuses which he tolerated and never sought to check ; 
they said that though preaching the Beatitudes he was as far from being 
poor in spirit as he cared to be in pocket. And the world stopped to do 
homage at his bier. But here at a nation’s heart lie 16,000 of whom the 
very names are unknown. And outside of this quietness and solemn 
peace the world rushes by, carrying on its resistless tides its hordes of busy 
workers, destined to be soon also with the Unknown Dead. They march, 
the millions of the workers, those whom the world counts unworthy of 
honour, yet without whom the world would fall back into anarchy, into bar¬ 
barism, from the cradle to the grave, unmarked save as one here and there 
t^fansgresses law and incurs punishment, those common people whom 
Abraham Lincoln honoured. They are pouring from the doors of shops 
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and &ctories whose products feed modern civilisation, they are guiding 
the trains which rush without let or pause across the continent through 
the blackness of winter nights, the warm hush of summer dawns, binding 
together the ends of the earth; they walk watchful beside the gleaming 
rails, shining ribbons of destiny, testing spike and bolt and sleeper, keep¬ 
ing the gauge, guarding the bridge, setting the signal that means the well¬ 
being or the hapless destruction of an endless line of flitting life, of women, 
men, prattling babies, bright-eyed boys and girls; they guide the plow 
and sow beside all waters that the nation may eat and rejoice; they 
back and hew in dreadful darkness that it may be warmed and glad; 
they sweat and swoon in stokeholes and before the doors of furnaces, 
they freeze and drop from icy riggings that the country’s commerce may 
prosper; they lie at last beneath the tramping feet of the oncoming tide 
of workers, forgotten, the Unknown Dead, fellow labourers with that other 
unseen Power, the eternal Labourer in Time and Space. Often they take 
into the grave mangled and broken bodies, and leave behind them the 
blighted hopes and clouded lives of mother, wife, children or sweet¬ 
heart ; they fill the cemeteries over and over. 

There are more than just those 16,000 unidentified dead of the Civil 
War to whom to bare the head in Arlington Cemetery. 

And their guerdon and their vindication is that in America Democracy 
in the heart of the people. Democracy, misunderstood, traduced, sorely 
wounded in the house of her friends. Democracy, patiently awaiting the 
day of her justification, still, as of old time, trusts the people.. .. 

In Arlington as the summer breeze sways the outermost twigs of 
the oaks and elms, and sheds the petals of the rose, the mind conjures up 
other scenes. It may be that long thin blue line of dusty footsore men 
winding slowly over the country roads, men chewing stolidly on the 
coinfort of the tobacco quid, drummer lads stealing rides on baggage 
wagons, the song begun by the vanguard trailing down the line and 
finished by the rear as a new one is started at the front. “ We are com¬ 
ing, Father Abraham, thirty thousand strong,” sang the resolute tired 
lips of the enlisted farmers and mechanics, or they swung along to the 
pathetic strains of “ Tenting To-night,’* or the quaint encouragement of 
“ John Brown’s Body.” It takes a noble war to make a noble song, and 
the Civil War made many having some spark of immortality. 

In that grim time of the country’s agony when half the nation laid 
its hands in a deathgrip on the throat of the other half, when it passed 
the baptism of blood which only a civil war brings in its full entirety of 
horror, how hopeless seemed the dream of a united nation, how irrecon> 
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ci table the embattled ideals. To the North the war to free the slaves 
offered in its most unquestionable form, a crusade; as he marched, self• 
consecrated to death, to the solemn music of “ The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” the soldier knew hardly which of his two objects were the 
dearer, the delivery of the land from slavery, or the saving of the Union. 
And the South fought with not less conviction of the divine rightness of 
her'cause, fought with the intensity of a proud and haughty spirit resent¬ 
ing oppression, fought with the desperation born of the instinct of self- 
preservation, fought as did the old Romans, ‘‘for the safety of their 
hearthstones, and the altars of their gods.” 

The old order, the old feudalism, which died elsewhere with many 
slow pangs, nay, which died not, but which still lives in the old lands, 
scotched but not killed, crippled but still dominating unseen behind the 
walls of its proper Vatican, that feudalism was swept away, done to death 
as a recognised power in the space of four short years on the soil of 
America. No wonder when the South awoke from the agony of conflict 
to see her whole social order swept away, her people reduced from a 
proud suzerainship, from the life of the early Plantaganet, the early 
Stuart period, to the condition of pioneers, of the old Puritan settlers of 
the new world, and they all unequipped, all unready for self-help, for un¬ 
supported existence, no wonder that the iron entered their souls, that 
they looked around on their ruined homes, their crippled ranks, their 
deserted fields, their humbled pride, and said in bitterness of spirit, “Our 
house is left unto us desolate.” 

Why, indeed, should they have contemplated a state not built on the 
foundations of slavery which philosophers such as Plato and Marcus 
Aurelius had been unable to imagine ? 

^And still, though over forty years have passed away, there remain 
unhealed sCars of that red reign of death in the heart and on the flesh of 
the old Confederate States. Still the North is cursed for Southern 
poverty, blamed for Southern limitations, and those who know best say 
that another whole generation must grow up and pass away before the 
people south of Mason and Dixon’s line will feel first that they are 
Americans and not first that they are Southerners. 

And meanwhile the circling feet of history working through her 
unconscious puppets, the old slave-traders, have brought to America 
perhaps the most difficult and acute race problem which any nation has 
had to fa.ce since our first Aryan forefathers came down to live among 
the black-sicinned,” “ the vile Dasyu race,” “ the hated of the gods.” 
The most dilicult because the methods by which in old times men 
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solved such problems are out of date, impossible now, doubly impossible 
in America by reason of her temperament and her constitution, no 
less than by the slow universal march of progress. No longer do tribal 
gods issue large commands of massacre and extermination of the enemies 
of ** the people of the Lord," no longer can.leaders and lawgivers bind the 
hands and feet and soul and brain of a people with the rigid mould of 
caste, no longer can alien tribes be driven to wilds and fastnesses by hope¬ 
less oppression, at least in America. Oppression may, indeed, still rear 
its hideous head, but furtively as the Judas of civilisation, instead of 
blatantly as the Nero of autocracy. 

And so the Republic, the child of destiny, between the old and the 
new, looks from the aftermath of one national tragedy onwards]to the great 
coming struggle, not too far away in the misty future to be dimly 
discerned in its huge bulk, nor too vague to be apprehended by the 
student of history. Feudalism, the right of the strong to live at the 
expense of the weak, the Protean giant, scotched but not killed in the 
older civilisations, has sounded its unmistakable slogan in America; no 
careful thinker mistook its characteristic sound when three years ago in 
the midst of the great coal strike. President Baer proclaimed the 
capitalists to be “ the men to whom God in his infinite wisdom has given 
control of the property interests of the country." ** Divine right,” the 
sanction of an almighty Power assumed by Stuart or Bourbon, by Baer 
or Rockefeller, means always the one thing, a call to the spirit of the race 
to arm itself against fratricidal tyranny, to prepare to engs^e in such a 
struggle for national freedom as inspired Cromwell and his Roundheads ^ 
or as levelled the Bastille. 

Once again in the national life is enacted the old story of the tempta¬ 
tion of mankind. Throughout the length and breadth of America arise 
men,* iron-masked, who, like the Ell-women of old Norse legend, are but 
empty shells, automatons of Mammon, subtle machinery worked by the 
power of greed. Men who long ago, how long none may guess, in the 
evolving life of the soul, have made the ^eat denial, have accepted 
Place and Power instead of Human Life. So there is treason in the 
Senate, blatant corruption in the cities, a people everywhere betrayed and 
defrauded, the honour of the country sold and mortgaged in a thousand 
shameful “deals" and “ steals,” “ grabs *’ and ** trusts ” and “ mergers." 
To read of the proceedings of State governments and of municipalities and 
corporations is to be transported to the old days of the feudal barons, of 
absolute monarchs, men who in their time also believed that God in 
his infinite wisdom had given them control of the property interests of 
the country." 
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Yet the conscience of the nation is ay^e, and slowly, slowly assert¬ 
ing itself, the land of Washington and of Lincoln will not fail of her 
Davids to encounter her Goliaths, the heart of the Republic still trusts 
her pe(q>le. 

America is a gift to the soul of man for its better proving, its great 
heritage is not abundant material wealth, but free Opportunity; like the 
province of old India it sfayould be called Mala-bhumi, the Land of the 
Wrestlers. 

So the old struggle of the ages is renewed under new forms and we 
fall into error when we blindly condemn, for the condition of evolution is 
struggle, a struggle whose purpose is the survival of the fittest, not in a 
material but in a finer sense, a struggle in which the spiritual will is tested 
and developed in a combat with evil which merely fulfils itself to self- 
destruction, and falls off like rotten fruit having no principle of self-perpe- 
tuation. «. 

A modern sculptor of a mystic idealism has exhibited to us man 
half-evolved, struggling to form himself into human shape from his rugged 
clayey matrix, but before Rodin the brain of American Emerson conceived 
the same thought, and he wrote, ** We call the millions men, but they are 
not men. Half-engaged in the soil, pawing to get free, man needs all the 
music that can be brought to disengage him. If Love with tears and 
joy; if Want with his scourge ; if War with his cannonades; if Christianity 
with its charity ; if Trade with its money; if Art with its portfolios; 
if Science with her telegraph through the deeps of Time and Space, can 
set his dull nerves throbbing and by loud taps on the tough chrysalis can 
break its walls, and let the new creature emerge, erect and free— make 
way and sing paean ! The age of the quadruped is to go out—the age of 
the brain and the heart is to come in ! " 


KATHERINE WELLER. 


Canada. 
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THE LADY THAT I LOVED. 


I. 

It cannot be that she is dead I 

The Sun sings triumphantly and the Earth is musical with light. 
For it is Spring. 

The whole World seems Voice—Voice joyful and sweet. 

Did 1 say the whole Earth ? Ah 1 Little Mound, did you hear 
that phrase ? 

Little silent Mound 1 Forgive me. For you (Marvel of the 
World) are the one silent Thing in all this choir of song. 

2 . 

I looked into the soft eyes of a young and lovely Day. 

And I said: You are mine.” And she smiled. 

And 1 said : “ I shall sing a new song for you. And I shall 
bring captives of love to you, O Lovely Day.” 

And 1 did all these. 

But the Day grew pale and cold and death-like grey. 

Oh ! My Day, my Love, you are not really mine. God made 
you and owns you—not 1. He has permitted me to look at 
* you and to love you, but not to own and keep you. 

Oh White Page bound in the Book of His Eternity I 
His Hand has turned it. » 

3- 

Since you are gone, my Lady, I am out of touch with things. 
To-day I visited the violets. 

They received me with their gracious perfume and their exqui¬ 
site colour and form—excellent speech— 

But to their sweet interrogations I could answer nothing. 

I could only look and wonder. 
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Suddenly^ a white butterfly floated down flrom the sky, and 
straightway approached this purple people, He exchanged 
gentle courtesies, kissed each tender soul, entered each waiting 
heart, conversed—then lightly departed. 

I felt humiliated, envious, foolish. 

4 - 

And in the Evening of the same I thought I was in a foss. 

It was dark. 

Above brooded tall cone-bearing pines-—emblems of Life and 

Death. 

And before me stood a fair white Flower, a pure white Flower. 

Its perfume was very sweet and its shape comely. 

I spoke to the Flower, but it answered me not. It could not 
speak. 

Though it lay within the sphere of my sense, it lay without the 
sphere of my soul. It heard me not. It answered me not. 

Then I said : —"*How will the Mighty One hear me when I 
may not converse even with a simple Flower ? ” 

And yet I felt the air was warm and I said again I am not 
in a foss. I am in a Valley. This Flower is a Lily—-a Lily 
of the Valley—^The Dark Valley men call it. (You know the 
Valley I mean.) 

No I It was not a foss. It was a valley, for about me and about 
the white Lily floated the warm air—Fire of Angelic Cries I— 
and I knew that it was She-^plena gratia—M\, of Grace and 
that the Lord was with her. 


Bournemouth. 


F. W. GROVES CAMPBELL. 
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SERVICE TO THE COUNTRY. 

O WING to the influence of Western civilisation, there has been one 
radical change in ancient Indian ideals. Whether for good or 
for bad, even conservative India has given up faith in the importance 
of the quiet and absolutely religious life advocated by the Rtsht Munis 
and other philosophers of old. Nivritti has gone and Pravtitti has come: 
India, the land of philosophers, will shortly become the land of scientists. 
Events are marching at a rapid pace. Progress and Utility, the watch¬ 
words of the positivist philosophy, press hard on our indigenous ideal 
of a life of ease, satisfaction, and fatalism. Social activity, political 
activity, religious activity, scientific activity, in short, activity in all 
that concerns mankind, is what now attracts us. But it is an open secret 
that beneath all the outward influences of materialism, an undercurrent 
of spiritualism will never cease to flow in India. There is a thesis and 
an antithesis, as a Hegelian might put it: the question is, how to arrive 
at a synthesis ? The necessity is being felt of rejecting the materialistic 
influences of the West, and retaining what is good in ancient Indian 
ideals. On the principle of selection the two must unite on a higher 
plane. The questions for our consideration are, Who serves the country 
best ? Wherein lies the good of India, and how can this be achieved ? 

As believers in a providential government would have it, the land 
of the Aryans was a God-favoured one at a time when civilised nations 
of modern times were groping in the dark. Manu and Yajnyavalkya 
in law, Charaka and Suskruta in medicine, Bhaskavachatya in astronomy, 
Lilovati, in mathematics, Shti Shankarachafya and Buddhadeva in 
their own spheres of religious and philosophic meditation and instruc¬ 
tion, with various others whose names it would be needless to recall* 
did solid and substantial service of such a kind to the country that it 
is with the greatest reverence that the memorials of their work are 
preserved and cherished as a rich heritage. That was all in an age of 
comparadvelyifar less struggle for life, in days of Uioritti one may style 
it. Contrasted with that, modem times require higher activities. The 
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greater the difficulties, the greater the responsibility of removing them. 
In the busy, work*a-day life of the present* many people will be found 
•complaining either that they have no time or no opportunities of serving 
the country. But unless these difficulties are tided over, and unless and 
until conscious exertions for the good of the country be made* the contact 
of the new civilisation will prove baneful. Towards the onward progress 
of India, every lover of the land is bound to give a push. He should start 
with the principle of retaining the good, and adopting only such innova- 
itons as are healthy and beneficial to society. Starting with this, every 
Indian can serve his country if he only thinks in the Kantian way that 
he ought to exert himself, whatever may be his profession, and whatever 
the status he may possess. 

An effort will be made to show here that the above is possible. There 
is very often a charm in certain words. They at times mislead us, and 
often hypnotise us, but if properly understood, also guide us. “ Free¬ 
dom,’* “Patriotism,” “Service to the country,** “Reform**—these would 
suffice to illustrate our remark. Young men are after ideals, and 
catching hold of the expression “ Service to the country,” many of them 
might be tempted to think that the best method of serving the country 
would be by adopting such an end as a separate and an independent 
profession. But a tnete idealist can hardly be of much good to his 
motherland. There is no real service but can be done by solid work 
of some kind. In every profession and every walk of life, some oppor¬ 
tunities may be found for the performance of work towards the better¬ 
ment of one’s fellow-beings. Only there must be conscious effort to 
do this. Mere talk will not do. These efforts will only be of use if 
they be accompanied with self-sacrifice. A few concrete instances from 
some leading professions will bear out the truth of these remarks. 

A doctor, so long as he sits in his dispensary, and gives consultation 
and medicine to patients in return for his fees, is certainly doing nothing 
more than serving his own interests. There is no self-sacrifice and no 
consciousness of doing anything for the good of the country. But, as 
health is wealth, nay, more than wealth, the doctor can serve his 
country in more ways than one; "only, he should be self-sacrificing and 
conscious of his duty towards his countrymen. He may, during his leisure 
hdutl^, give free instruction on medical matters of every-day importance, 

;ti» prinji^|>le of the preservation of health, the causes of disease and 
hoW ^ prevented, and many others. But it may be argued, that 

tbin Wbuid b^ ^ simple waste of energy, for people do not like to attend such 
in this, however, there is no cause for despair. If the lectures 
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be really goody people will begin to perceive their advantages and the 
aspect will soon change* Then again, the well>to*do men of this pro¬ 
fession might distribute medicine free of charge to the poor and indigent*. 
A doctor, in the next place, can study, point out, and convince people of 
the real causes and remedies of disastrous endemics and epidemics. By 
persuading people to know the real causes, as far as they can be dis¬ 
covered, of plague, for instance, and pointing out how they can 
be avoided, he might render real service to the country. This is what 
many in this profession do, and no doubt their work is very important. 
Moreover, there is the question of studying and utilising Indian drugs 
and medicines. The science of medicine and the art of surgery have, 
no doubt, far advanced in Europe in modern times. But there can be 
no question that medical drugs prepared from Indian plants and pro¬ 
ducts might prove more agreeable to Indian constitutions than other 
medicines. Many well-known Indians are working in this line, and 
the above will show how the field for serving the country is quite an 
open one to all those who choose or are already working in this noble 
profession. 

What, however, about the profession of those whom the masses at 
times derisively address as liars ’* instead of lawyers ? It may be argued 
that men in such a line can render no service to the country. They 
err who think so. Far be it from us to think that a lawyer is a depraved 
being, and that for his own interests he glorifies in, and encourages an 
increase of litigation. Undoubtedly, an undue enhancement in civil suits 
and criminal prosecutions in a country at any time are an index to so much 
moral degradation. At such a time the duties and responsibilities of lawyers 
are as great as those of medical practitioners in times of increased mortality. 
They alone can prescribe the proper remedies who can diagnose the 
disease. Who, then, can cure this litigious disease of society but the 
lawyers themselves, who have a practical knowledge of the causes of 
* ordinary disputes ? If in the formation and drawing up of contracts^ 
wills, leases, and mortgages, best legal advice be taken at first, as it gene¬ 
rally is in the Presidency towns, is it not possible that much future 
litigation might be put a stop to ? How many poor people might' be 
losing their rights and privileges simply because of their poverty, and, it 
may be, ignorance ? Does it not behove a good lawyer to do such work 
for charity, and if it be done, would it not be real service ? Then, again, a 
lawyer may point out to the parties concerned how imprudent it would 
be to throw away unnecessarily large sums of money after needless 
litigation* In such a case, he might advise the parties to settle matters 
on something like the Panckhyat system of old. This might appear a 
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Utopian and suicidal scheme. But it is not so; for the lawyer may 
himself in such cases act as an arbiter, charging fees for his work and 
labour, and if his decisions be found just and honest, this may open a 
new source of income to him. This is, however, a scheme of doubt¬ 
ful utility, but it is at least worth trying. Moreover, the rule is Ignavctn^ 
•Ha facti excusatt Ignofantta juris non excusat. Academically, this sounds 
very well, but practically large numbers of men know neither their 
rights and liabilities, nor the definitions, with exceptions, of the 
ordinary criminal acts as explained in the Indian Penal Code. A cheap 
series of legal books, devoid of technicalities, somewhat on the plan of the 
Rationalist Press Association series on a diflPerent subject in Englalld, 
<niight be a boon to the country, and he who undertakes such work 
would be doing good service. Lawyers are already plunging deep into 
|}olitics, and to say anything on this point would be mere waste of words. 
Independently of politics, there is for the majority of them much scope 
for useful service in their own profession itself. 

Then comes the lot of the teacher. He, it may be argued, has 
nothing to do but to mind the A, B, C of his pupils. Quiet and un- 
.assuming in his work, what outside sphere of activity for the good of his 
•country has he got ? j The answer to this is amazingly simple. The 
teacher is not barred from bettering the condition of his countrymen 
by speech and writing just as any other man can do. But more than 
that, his very profession is the noblest of professions, and be would be 
already serving his country best if he ably and conscientiously discharged 
his legitimate duties. Prospects in the teacher’s line are poor, and if he, 
therefore, acquits himself well, he in fact does something for which he 
gets no proportional pecuniary reward, in other words, to a certain extent, 
he possesses the virtue of self-sacrifice. His character, his example,* 
his words df advice, greatly influence his pupils, and since every one, how* 
«ver great he may in his mature age turn out to be, must in his infancy 
have been a pupil. The teacher has the best opportunity of moulding a 
nation’s character and guiding the destinies of the next generation. 

Journalism has of late b^n jeceiving undue attention. Over-enthu- 
siastic people think that the only vehicles of progress are newspapers and 
monthlies. Now, no doubt, editors of papers and journals dp not find 
their work very remunerative, and have to do it in the face of the heavy 
rei^»si»ies of their position, and therefore it is that in supplying 

topics, their work is highly commendable 
being often under the nec^sity of rapid writing, they 
ante likWe to circulate hazy andvague criticisms. Service of very high 
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order, however, can be rendered to the country by good dailies, weeklies, 
and monthly journals. 

The capitalists have, of course, much scope for doing good to the 
country. Material comfort alone does not mean happiness for a man, 
and so for a nation also merely this will not count for much. But 
certainly money is the means of many necessary things, and without it 
much of the happiness of a nation may be marred. This being so, those 
that give material help to the progress of a nation do good service to 
their country. But the pity of it is that if this class of capitalists 
loqk to self-interest only, the lives of the labourers, e,g. of the mill-hands 
and factory-workers, become wretched. The growth of Sivadeshism and 
the progress of indigenous industries would mean nothing without the 
helping hand of the moneyed classes. But how much more real service 
would the capitalists be rendering, if they were to look to the comforts 
of their poor labourers, make arrangements for better residences for them, 
and help the education and prospects of their children } The evils of the 
factory-system would only then be reduced by compensatory good of 
some such sort. 

Every profession, then, is capable of doing some good to the country, 
as can be judged from the examples given above. The special boon 
that a study of practical science can confer on the country, and the 
elevation to which preachers on social, religious, and philosophic subjects 
can raise it, are within the ken and experience of every educated person 
in modern times. Science is the backbone of modern industries, and 
to it we owe all our comforts and conveniences. Many are the nam^ of 
enlightened Indians who have for the cause of the country worked as social 
reformers, as religious preachers, or as philosophic thinkers. But not all 
that these men advocate can be of use unless action corresponds to speech. 
Reform in social and religious matters is a very delicate question and 
hardly can a man succeed in realising it unless he thoroughly appre¬ 
ciates the truth of the short but significant proverb, Example 
is hetter than precept. No doubt, in putting thought into action 
the method of least resistance has often to be had recourse to, but it is 
equally true that without the courage of one’s convictions and the help and 
support that can be given to our cherished ideals by realising them, 
stagnation or but little progress will be the consequence. Society progresses 
by anti-social tendencies. This, however, does not mean that service to 
the country can be performed by at once running to extreme reforms. 
Probably there is no more foolish being than the one who, disr^arding 
all history, and overlooking the fundamental distinctions between the East 
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and the West, at once tries to put in action Western ideals in an Eastern 
soil. Human nature,no doubt, b the same almost all over the world, but what 
is good and beneficial to one state of society might be poisonous and hurt¬ 
ful to another which is situated in a different state and under different 
circumstances. The principle to be observed is, to think carefully before 
coming to a conclusion, but after arriving at it, to act up to it. This 
is the only straight and direct road to salvation. For, in making 
exceptions, there is a gain on the wrong side and that undoes the effects 
of many conquests on the right one. ** Each lapse is like the letting fall 
of a ball of string which one is carefully winding up ; a single slip undoes 
more than a great many turns will wind again.*’ 

Disinterested work for one’s country to a greater or less extent is 
possible to any one, be he rich or poor, young or old, literate or illiterate, 
in one profession or another, single or married, and with friends and 
families. This last is specially mentioned because it is sometimes argued that 
the solitary man with no family is less inclined to take an interest in and 
render service to his country, than the one with friends and family. But 
** Pope’s celebrated lines comparing the progressive enlargement 01 the 
affections, from self as a centre, through the narrow compass of family 
love into the sweep of universal benevolence, with the ever>widening circles 
made by a stone falling on smooth water, present, I believe, quite a false 
image of the real experience of human nature ,* for neither has self-love 
the least tendency to create closer attachments, nor have they again 
any provbion within them for expanding into social disinterestedness 
Were there any truth in this comparison, we should be no less authorised 
to conclude, from the intensity of a man’s self-love, that he would 
make a most affectionate member of a family, than from the force 
of a stone’s throw that its secondary undulations must be considerable; 
and we might reason from the citizen’s fondness for his children to the 
int^sity of his public spirit, as we should commute from the distant 
commotion of water the force of the wave which would strike the shore. 
Into what variance with fact such modes of inference would lead us, it is 
needless to point out.” * 

The next question for consideration would be, is it better to work 
unth ideals or without them ? Is there possibility of more being done if 
a conscious aim of serving the country were to be kept in view from the 
first? To this question the answer in simple language is, that the most 
useful and the greatest works of life can never be done without concen- 
of efforts and attention from the beginning. There will be easy 

* Martioeais’a ‘‘Types of Ethical HhecMry.** Vc4. II., pa^ 148. 
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conviction on this point if the matter be viewed from its opposite side. 
“ Conirariorum eadetn est sctenita*' : we never really know what a thing 
is unless we are also able to give a sufficient account of its opposite. 
Without idealism man would simply be a cultured animal. It is only a 
remarkable difference in this point that can help us in understanding the 
strange diversity in the achievements of man and man, and of nation and 
nation. Nothing great can be done without forming conceptions for the 
future and directing means towards the fulfilment of our ends. The easy 
criticism of worldly-wise men on such a view would be that idealists 
are dreamers. But this is a partial view, for who would deny that there 
is the false and the baneful Idealism as well as the true and the healthy 
one ? The best way is to carve out a via media between false idealism 
and want of idealism. The poet rightly sings: 

“ We have not wings, we cannot soar-— 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees—by more and more. 

The cloudy summits of our time." 

One point more. It is about the necessity of organization. What 
might not be perceptible on a small scale may at once become so on a 
grand scale. Secondly, the fruits of organised labour are exemplary. 
Others would like to do what those who become successful do. Thirdly, in 
the eye of the public, organised work has a greater significance. And 
finally, in organised schemes, the geniuses as well as men of ordinary 
intelligence can find appropriate work. It was this point that was 
emphasised by Prof. Wodehouse of the Deccan College some time back, 
when he gave a lecture on the Prospects and Ideals of Students : different 
sort of work for different men, on a different level and with different 
'abilities. The Seva Sudan has of late been attracting the minds of many 
people and it is hoped, with well-directed plans, it may attain success. 
Then there is the work of Orphanages on a small scale in different parts 
of the country. But the necessity is being felt of organising all these and 
by a combined effort feed the starving children of the soil and save them 
from conversion to a different religion. English missionaries work through 
organisations of their own and their success is significant to all those 
who widh to check this sort of conversion. Their example is, in fact, a 
call to duty, and sufliciently brings to our notice the importance of 
organisation, not only in this but in all spheres of work. Let this be 
always supported by consciousness of duty and earnestness of work. 
And let it never be forgotten, that what is useful is always solid work and 
30 
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not| as Hamlet says, words, words, words.*’ Finally, let the lines ol the 
English poet Wordsworth be never forgotten : 

** Oh let my weakness have an end U 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give. 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live.” 


A. K. TRIVEDl. 

JBotnbay, 



WHAT THE WEST END READS. 


F rom ten tin six—on Saturdays from ten till two—he stands 
upon the workers’ side of the narrow, well-worn counter ; hard 
by a signboard flaunts two giant capitals—the cryptic letters A—M, 
or perhaps, S—Z. From ten till six—on Saturdays from ten till two 
—he listens, patient, polite, acquiescent, to a ringing of the changes 
pn one unvarying demand, responds a hundred times to the same 
queries and turns complyingly to where, in the dim background, 
step-ladders lean against tall shelves. And, the young and the old, 
the brisk and the bored, eager, interested, palpably, cheerfully 
indifferent, from ten till six, the human tide flows in. 

It is a stream of women for the most part; an influx of the 
obviously comfortably off: “ smart ” women, women innocent of 
claim to fashion, women well, but quietly arrayed ; matrons, school¬ 
girls, spinsters. Here and there appears the liveried form of some¬ 
one’s lacquey, a minuscule boy-messenger, the discreet visage of 
my lady's maid ; here and there also (this especially in the morning 
and just before the closing hour ) you see a sprinkling of men, men 
whose days are probably given to the City, but whose home address 
is some quiet square, or pleasant Terrace of the West End. All are 
carrying the same—light or heavy—burden ; all, or very nearly all, 
as they approach the mystic sign-boards take out a little list. 

He knows that list, the man who stands all day behind the 
narrow counter. It is safe to say that nine times out often he knows 
without perusal what will be the leading names upon it. He is— ? 
One of the courteous assistants at Messrs. Mudie's West End 
libraries; vary slightly the surroundings, one of the courteous 
assistants of Messrs. Boots, or Messrs. Smith. The source, the 
cause of this ordered invasion is found in one unanimous requirement^ 
the little lists are motived by one sole desire—a desire for something 
to read. 
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other spheres, if, say, a denizen of Mars should find himself all 
unawares at Wge upon our pavements, he would be profoundly 
struck by London’s literary hunger, and what must be his roseate 
notion of our intellectual needs ! With cheap and ever cheapening 
editions of the works of writers, past and present, and an endless 
multiplication of the classical reprint; with magazines innumerable 
—journals, gazettes, reviews; with weekly, daily—ay, with morn¬ 
ing and evening—papers, with a flood of literature, in fine, whose 
range is virtually limitless and whose volume ( happily, perhaps ) is 
unparalleled elsewhere, the West End householder yet subscribes to 
a lending library, and subscribes as naturally as he pays his rent. 
Furtheririore—our hypothetic visitor must surely be impressed to 
note it—the said subscribing householder makes lavish use of his 
subscription. Or, when he does not, his womenkind do. Plainly, if 
resideptial London plumes itself upon the fact that it is fond of 
reading,” it does not do so without show of reason. If quantity 
were the test, if love of letters could be measured by the pages read, 
Mayfair must rank as an abode of light and learning and Bayswater 
would put an undergraduate to shame. Follows, however, the perti¬ 
nent inquiry what, with all this wealth of printed matter, does 
leisured London read ? What do the people who have time for 
reading read ? What, in other words, does the West-End read ? 

The question is not altogether an easy one to answer. Taken 
in a precise and rigid sense, I do not imagine that it can be answered. 
For, supposing we could count the volumes purchased—and even 
with the aids at hand an exact estimation is obviously impossible— 
supposing,'! say, we could assert that belles-lettres or biographies 
were in the ascendant, knew whether history or travels were the. 
more preferred, and could reckon to a nicety what proportion of the 
volumes sold were novels, we should still, as far as our inquiry is con¬ 
cerned, be largely in the dark. Books, unfortunately, are bought 
for a variety of reasons ; not all of them relevant. They are bought 
to keep,” to give away, to furnish the shelves ; they are bought to 
be dipped into, even—though with the book as a permanent possession 
th^ day is sometimes long in dawning—to be one day read. A 
h<^ilc borrowed, on the other hand, is presumably borrowed with 
ihli^tfOh pf Asa matter of fact, the borrowed book is 
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usually perused. A surer and a more significant guide, then, than the 
bookseller in the matter of actual, current reading is his successful 
rival, the librarian. Bien entendu^ the lending librarian. 

From time to time the enterprising persons who control our 
public libraries issue interesting statistics. We learn that in such 
and such a suburb, or in such and such an East End district five, 
or possibly, ten per cent, of the books “ taken out '* last year were 
actually not works of fiction. We learn that where a hundred 
readers ask for physics one asks for philosophy ; that zoology, for 
instance, comes before theology, and that poetry is—nowhere. 
But, informative as these details are, they leave our query where 
they found it, since Suburbia or the submerged are not now our 
concern. What we wish to find out is what the West End* reads. 

The West End, then, being practically independent of the 
public libraries, is an untabulated region. For obvious reasons 
Messrs. Mudie—and Boots—and Smith do not take the newspapers 
into their confidence ; nor can we even look for revelations to those 
outspoicen gentlemen, the management of “ The Times ” Book Club. 
The tastes of ** those cream of up-to-date persons who live where 
Knightsbridge merges insensibly into Chelsea,” as Mr. Wedmore 
has it, are pilloried by no ingenious reporter; those tireless pleasure- 
seekers whose doings and defections inspire the diatribes of Father 
Bernard Vaughan, those unobtrusive citizens, the residents of 
Kensington, Earl’s Court or Campden Hill, are not called upon to 
furnish lists of the books read. 

At the same time, though exact assignment is out of the question, 
though to place the different departments of literature in the order 
in which they rank in West End favour would be, on the face of it, 
impossible, we cannot say that we are altogether without know¬ 
ledge as to social London’s choice of mental food. There are not 
wanting indications, leading, significant—I had almost said incrimina¬ 
ting—^indications. It is not*for nothing that the man who stands 
behind the narrow counter awaits the repetition of a foreseen demand ; 
not for nothing that he observes daily that that which each fresh 
client wants is, oftenest, what the last one asked for. Nobody who 
keeps his ey^ about him can have helped observing one portentou^ 

* 1 ought to say I use the name “ West End ”in the sense in which that design 
tion is employed outside the radius. Londoners know Knightsbridge, or Kensingto 
or Chelsea : they do not recognise the more exhaustive definition. 
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fact: an overwhelming number of the volumes seen at any given 
moment upon our London tables bear the same names upon their 
covers ; the talk in Tubes, in Clubs, at any social gathering relates 
to the same, say, half-a-dozen books. *We come perforce to the 
conclusion that the answer to the question we set,out to answer is 
logically, no answer. It is that questid^, put affirmatively. What 
the West End reads is—what is being read. The work the library 
client wants is the vrork in vogue. 

It may be a novel; a biography with shiny, generously margined 
pages and an obtrusive air of being well got-up ; it may be a book 
of travels (this must be profusely illustrated), a critical essay (which 
is unlikely), an historic memoir. It may be—far more probably it is— 
some &mous person’s Reminiscences. Reminiscences, provided the 
soliloquiser looms sufficiently largely in the public eye, are always 
** in demand at Mudie’s." In any case, fact, fiction, or soi-disant 
fact, it is a work that is being “ talked of, *’ it is the book in vogue. 
How it came to be in vogue is another question. The causes of this 
happy consummation, of this first (hnd often last) desideratum of the 
typical subscriber are not seldom far to seek. The moving springs of 
popularity are disconcertingly elusive, and in the case of novelsf^and 
the Mudie book is apt to be a novel—it is not too much to say that 
oftener than not the reasons for a boom” are quite inscrutable. As 
well enquire why billowing sleeves, or ** bull-dog ” boots are suddenly 
worn, why any other vagary of dress, any custom, any idiotic 
trick of speech or manner "catches on,” becomes the fashion. 
Somebody, an interested somebody, sets the ball rolling, we know; 
but itisthh public, and the public only, which determines the length 
of its course. 

In the case of the book, however, there's a difference to be noted: 
the ball is started on an assured race the day an author makes his 
mark. With the issue of succeeding volumes pace increases, and, 
pnqe his ^vonr is established, the author’s " ball ” will keep on roll- 
^fig^'Irfesp^U^ of augmenting or of lessening merit intrinsic to the 
,^e^}ves. It is an old reproach, but he would be a bold 
m3h )R^ affiim that it had ceased to be a just one, that in matters 

graphic, the dramatic arts—the British 
bo$4 ,l£e ImOe before a name. We^ are too idle, or too 
^poiant, it merely too indifferent?—to form our own opinions. 
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to affix our labels for ourselves. A reputation saves a world of 
trouble. It is so much easier, and so much safer, just to fisU into 
line. And 1m opinion formed, a decision somehow come at, we are,, 
accordingly, reluctant to revise it. Writer, painter, playwright 
knows that he may count upon our suffrage. 

The truth is, of cour^, that at the bottom of our hearts we 
fmost of us) regard the Arts as pleasant accessories to civilised life; 
not by any means as vital to healthful spiritual existence. We like 
books and pictures. Yes ! But (there’s no denying it) we like them 
ordinately, in reason, in season; and—we prefer them ‘'hall-marked.”^ 
It would be straining veracity to say that our aesthetic needs 
were clamorous, importunate. Take only the pictures. Is it 
seriously suggested that the cheerful hosts, armed with the familiar 
little books in blue, who each succeeding May descend on busy 
Piccadilly, are the outward and visible expression of an imperious 
artistic impulse? Does love of art really explain the crowds that 
throng the Royal Academy? If so, we must suppose that the 
phenomenon is annually recurrent, that a wild wish to look on pictures 
is, like the apple’blossom, a feature of the English spring. 

No Academy of Letters tells the Mudie reader what he should 
admire. Instead, he lets himself be guided by the no less arbitrary 
decrees of that inscrutable jade, the ruling fashion. And he is not, 
as we have seen, in search of masterpieces, or of what pass for 
masterpieces. His main demand is for something to read. Some¬ 
thing to read! It seems a laudable enough ambition. We hear it 
often—and how glibly I—^voiced. Yet there is a deal of difference, 
as Mr. G. K. Chesterton points out, ** between the eager man who 
wants to read a book, and the tired man who wants a book to read,’" 
between, we will say, the woman who reads for the sake of reading 
and the woman who reads to pass the time. In the monde oh 
Ton s’amuse ” one reads to pass the time. For the average 
lending-library subscriber, literature, emphatically, is a means, not 
an end. At its best a refreshment—recreation—reading, at its worst, 
is for the hardened Mudieite a substitute for taking dings, a ready 
and convenient way of s^ng, eluding thought. If he—or she— 
had "nothing to read,’’ he might—imagine itf—discover he had time 
to think. 

I shall be acchsed, I know, of making facile and unfair assertions. 

I shelter myself behind the definition ** average.” We are speaking 
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now of the majority, not of the cultured few to whom the printed 
page is as meat and drink, not of your true book-lovers—of whom 
London boasts, no doubt, at least as large a number as any other city. 
We are speaking, moreover, of readers of the West End, which 
means, largely, leisured women. For these, I repeat, literature is a 
means; and increase of knowledge, of wisdom, of virtue, is not 
invariably the end in mind. How should it be when a book's 
primary use is to pass the time ? 1 say ** primary use," but consciously, 
or imconsdously, the least intelligent of readers, devouring the 
most foolish pages put between two covers, is in search of something 
more. A book, if it have any title to the name, is not merely an 
opiate, a stimulant, a pastime as occasion demands ; it is not even 
(though with the feminine reader, this is an important function ) a 
fount of romance,.perennial, vicariously enjoyed romance ; the book 
offers a way of escape. It responds, or should respond, to the first 
passionate craving of weary human nature : it takes a man out ot 
himself. For a brief space we ** lose our sempiternal memory,'* are 
lifted—and how gratefully I—intoother, alien spheres. To lose our¬ 
selves 1 A curious boon. Yet sage, and saint and sinner have 
desired the peace of that release. 

But the weakness of our library subscriber lies in the fact that 
he expects the metamorphosis to be effected without effort of his 
own. His ingrained and insuperable aversion to taking thought 
imposes iron limits on his literary range. He wishes, not to think, but 
to feel. The sure appeal is made not to his intellect, but to his 
emotions. Hence the popularity of the book with a personal note; 
and hence also, I venture to think, the sovereign sway of the 
mediocre novel. 


London, 


EDITH ETHEL TOWGOOD. 
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OR 

THE “WATER.MUSIC” OF TIAGAYYAR. 

T he great name of Tiagayyar is associated with all that is best in the 
music of Southern India. As a versatile composer he stands 
unrivalled. It is as a pioneer who has enlarged the possibilities of the 
art that he is entitled to our greatest admiration. There can be no 
doubt that his music marks a unique stage in the musical history of this 
country. The music of his predecessors was characterised by limitations 
in all directions. Although there was ample scope in the innumerable 
facilities afforded by theoretical speculations in music, still they were not 
availed of by them, till Tiagayyar with his fertility of imagination turned 
them to practical use. Inheriting nothing from those that immediately 
preceded him, he yet left a vast legacy to his successors by showing the 
potent possibilities of the art which lay dormant till his magic wand 
produced forms and images and “ a perfectly varying assortment of music” 
which, for ** taste, facility and invention ” surpassed all that had preceded 
The high order of inspiration which characterises them singles him out 
as a genius. 

Nowka Charitta^ which is embellished in prose and song by Tiagay 
yar, is the story of an imaginary excursion on a pleasure boat of the 
Gopis of Brindavan in the company of Sri Krishna, the Lord of the 
Universe. In a moment of amorous delight, the fair young damsels of 
Brindavan resolve upon a boat-excursion in the waters of the Yamuna. 
On the banks of the “ black ” river, they find a boat wi^ white sails which 
suits their fancies for hilarious enjoyment. Though Sri Krishna, who 
was just then amusing himself and the silent world around him with the 
rapturous music of his bamboo flute, offered to accompany them, they 
declined the proffered services on the ground of his tender age and 
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inexperience in aquatic sports. But his mellifluous persuasions at last 
prevailing, they all stepped into the barge, and took their seats with Sri 
Krishna by their side. Singing songs in the height of their ecstasy, they 
even challenged him to imitate them in the dexterous use of the oar. 
Enjoying the humour of the situation, but at the same lime 
realising the necessity of teaching them a lesson in humility, Sri Krishna 
caused a torrential downpour of rain, which stirred the waters of the 
Yamuna to its very depths, and tossed the boat in all directions. 
The Gopis were dumbfounded at the sudden and mysterious downpour, 
but their one idea, even at this critical juncture, was as to how to save, not 
themselves, but Sri Krishna from the watery grave which threatened to 
engulf them. The esoteric significance of this will be seen to consist in 
the steadfak devotion of the faithful even in times of sore trial. 


Their supplications to Sri Kristina proved fruitless. But with the 
view of humiliating them still further, he suggested in all seriousness 
that the holes in the boat might be temporarily closed by their bodices 
tied up in a bundle, which they readily carried out by stripping them¬ 
selves of the same. But the fury of the gale washed them away in a 
trice, while they stood helpless once more, appealing to him for help. 
But he too pretended to have reached the end of his resources, and 
could only suggest their further stripping themselves of the rest of their 
garments, with a view to close the ever-widening holes in the boat, 
with those clothes. With great hesitation, they placed themselves in his 
hands in a state of abject contrition which moved the Lord of the 
Universe. During one brief moment that he asked them to close their 
eyes, the whole aspect of nature changed and they safely landed on the 
bank of the Yamuna once more. 

Thus ends the excursion, and the story too, full of deep and abiding 


leSsons. Thbugh the music of the songs is not very remarkable, yet 
they have a p^uliarity of their own. The Nowka Charitra will be ever 
remembrn'ed as the Song of the Boat, composed in PuHvagm/araK Raza 


(C, p,, E, F, G,‘ A, B), a derivative scale of Hanuma Todit whose simple 
thythin and flowing cadence have secured for it an enduring popularity 
:all glasses oif people. ' - ' ‘ 

; what is known as the ** Water Music**, of Handel 

adop^ here) which has a similar origin. Curiously 
' of twenty-one pieces each, with' the diflbrence'that 

a. .'series ''of' instrumental movements,; whereas 
melodies. ^ In the' former, the flute 
^he flute of- Sri Krishna which kept the 
The origin of this music is this: 
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Handel having been presented to the Elector of Hanover, he was appointed 
“ Capellmeister" at his court, with leave of absence for a visit to 
England, on condition that he retnmed within a reasonable time. 
But in the meanwhile, the Elector succeeded to the throne of England 
and arrived there as George I. Handel having delayed too long to be 
presented at court, his friends suggested that the best way to appease 
the wrath of the new King was to compose some music for the occasion 
of an aquatic fete given by the King. Handel composed the “Water. 
Music," according to Hogarth, “for wind instruments’’ and “calculated 
to produce a very pleasing eflFect when performed on the water. These 
performed under Handel’s direction by an orchestra in a barge which 
followed the King’s boat, had the effect of softening the royal resent¬ 
ment." Thus it will be seen that the Water-Music of Handel and 
that of Tiagayyar have many points of resemblance in their origin and 
conception, which cannot but strike the reader. 

Tre^ltcante, S^adras. 

C. TIRUMALAYA NAIDU. 


ABSENCE. 

When shall thy beaming presence chase the cloud 
That overhangs the dreary hours of day 
And night and drive this gloom from out my way,> 
Thy sparkling smiles again behold me proud 
And happy, raised by Love above the crowd ? 

Will all these slow-drawn moments pass away 
And ever span this chasm of dull dismay ? 

Absent thou art—my world is but a shroud, 

A narrow, sullen chamber void of light 

That keeps the mind and heart enslaved in pain; 
But winged messengers, unknown to view, 
Shall see our raptures ever glow anew, 

And in their sweet and long^ remembered train ^ 
Wilt thou not stand revealed to touch and sight ? 


P. SBSHADRl 
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THE MEDICAL ASPECT OF VIVISECTION, 

A Rejoinder. 


V IVISECTORS change their front. Once they boldly avowed total 
disregard for animal suffering. Now many of them, though in 
rather contradictory terms, lay claim to great humanity and consideration. 
Some of them, oddly enough, are ready to caution anti-vivisectors “lest 
by their zeal, they do actual injury to their cause. “ But their favourite 
standpoint at present is to claim that all science and experience are on 
their side, and that anti-vivisectors must be talked down as amiable but 
ignorant faddists 1 This is rather an awkward position to take up towards 
such men as Drs. Bell Taylor, Herbert Snow, Lawson Tait, Sir W. 
Blunden and Sir James Thornton,—and among the humbler opponents of 
the evil are men who are not only graduates of universities, but who are 
even among the few to whom those Universities liave granted their highest 
honours, and that for original medical work, but not for work done on 
vivisection lines. StHl the general public do not know much of these 
things, so that the perpetual cry that all “ science “ is on the side of vivisec¬ 
tion—that the vivisecting “ Codlin, ’’ and not the anti-vivisecting “ Short ” 
is the true friend of humanity—produces a certain effect on tne uninformed 
—till they are informed 1 Only a few weeks ago, a very intelligent and 
progressive'clergyman was under the impression that “ all doctors believe in 
vivisection/’ He knows better now and is now an anti-vivisector I Not 
only are many medical men—peers of all their brethren in scientific 
training-—active anti-vivisectors, while many more are in silent sympathy 
with them, but there is actually an organisation known as the Inter¬ 
national Medical Anti-Vivisection Association. 


' The subject of bacteriology, brought forward by Mr. Morgan in his 
ri^ceat fepiy to my paper in Bast & West, is too large to be threshed 
out popular journal. But if Mr. Morgan reflects on the hiitory of 

ha]G^^|i^gy, he will probably begin to ask himself if it has much to do 
^l^jiiectidn at kil. As regards diagnosis, it is still in an experimenta} 
however, be permitted to say that the badtli of diseases 
|i^h to l|a!;ioiipd in persons in whom the disease does not exist, and 
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that being the case, if anybody were indisposed, and the prick of a 
needle*’ revealed a certain bacillus, the sufferer might possibly be 
diagnosed as suffering from a disease which he had not got>~and be 
“ treated *’ accordingly ! 1 denounced “ the prick of the needle" only when 
it is used to impart painful disease to a healthy subject, and when the 
phrase is hypocritically used by vivisectors, as if this momentary pain were 
all that is involved. Will Mr. Morgan dare to say that present-day 
diagnosis is nearer infallibility than in the past ? I could point him to some 
startling blunders which have been lately made, within my knowledge— 
and the diagnosing physicians were not anti-vivisectors. But these are 
“ professional secrets," and while one school claims something very like 
infallibility for its methods, they hold it “ disloyal " if their opponents 
indicate their failures—even if those failures end in premature graves or 
unnecessary life-long disability. 

Though Mr. Morgan unfortunately neglected to take up many of the 
points I urged in my paper, I desire to confine myself here only to 
those which he raises, as he thinks, on his own side. 

He says that ** Statistics from a partisan are very impressive at first 
reading, but they are absolutely worthless." Exactly so. I cordially 
agree with him. That is why vivisectionist statistics are so worthless. 
They are produced not only by partisans, but by partisans with great 
personal and professional fiaterests at stake. 

Mr. Morgan asserts that objection to the use of animals for 
scientific purposes should logically involve vegetarianism both in diet 
and clothing, and the exclusive use of motor-traction." Here I must dis¬ 
agree with Mr. Morgan. There is no cruelty inevitable to the slaughter 
of animals or their use for draught purposes. That much cruelty does 
exbt in these directions, despite law, humanitarian effort and self- 
interest, only shows how little “humanity" is to be trusted. But we do 
not find humane slaughtermen or drivers objecting to checks on their 
erring brethren, or regarding such checks as a slur upon themselves. 
That ** class consciousness " seems reserved for vivisectors and their advo¬ 
cates. 

What does Mr. Morgan mean when he says that anti-vivisectors 
have ** gone beyond their principles ” ? Our principle is that it is wrong 
to inflict torture on animals—-merely as torture—whether by the appli¬ 
cation of instruments or by the injection of some lingering malady, 
perhaps a malady engendered by human ignorance and filth, if not by 
actual human sin. In this connection, Mr. Morgan will probably recall 
some recent horrible experiments on monkeys. 
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Death in itself is not an evil, cannot be an evil, because, as Schiller 
expresses it, it is a fact of universal expmence. Torture, wilfully inflicted, 
is an undoubted evil, which nobody but vivisectors, blinded by their 
partisanship, will attempt to deny. It is rare for anybody arrested for 
cruelty to attempt justification, though one man recently pleaded.a desire 
to "know** a certain fact, as the reason for his diabolic deed. The judge 
did not allow the plea. The culprit was not a licensed vivisector 1 He 
w^ outside the’ privileged caste. 

But when Mr. Morgan writes of the logical outcome of ahti-vivisec- 
tion being vegetarianism and motor-traction, one must remind him that 
the world is actually moving in these directions. Vegetarianism, regarded 
fifty years ago as only a " fad,'* is now almost a fashion, and has its influence 
on the diet even , of those who repudiate it. Motor-traction is increasing 
and will increase. Doctors are ceasing " to drive horseflesh, *' especially 
when in a hurry! If Mr. Morgan considers these things as part of a 
consistent humanitarianism, let us hope that anti»vivisection will grow 
along with them. Shall the medical profession be the last stronghold of 
cruelty ? 

As for the alleged success of certain sera, ** Mr. Morgan must 
remember that any remedy will attain a certain "success," if it be 
impartially administered all round, both because many cases would have 
been cured without it, and because, while it is a new thing, it will be 
accompanied by the utmost watchfulness and care in all directions by the 
physician who administers it. There were many "plague-cures** in 
Europe and each of them had its vogue, and could display its trophies. 
It is very hard to say how and why plague finally vanished from Britain. 
Certainly, vivisection had nothing to do with its dqiarture. It had been 
a constant visitor till 1665 , which was the very worst visitation. It 
never cnme again. Its disapf^earance has been popularly attributed to 
the Great Fire of London which happened the following year. But 
then the plague had been rampant all over the country, while the 
fire had a strict metropolitan limitation, and did not even destroy the 
houses in which the preceding great epidemic had begun! Besides, 
;>rithin a very few years later, plague vanished also from all other Euro¬ 
pean oountries wher^ there had been no sensational fires. 

1| is a fact that the houses in St. Giles, London, where the great and 
, were still standing within the memory , of firiends 
may be there yet. When they were seen (about ifi 6 o), 
dose narrow yard, where scarcely a ray of sunshine 
. My friend says it is safe to say they were 
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rat-haunted. At that time the whole neighbourhood was very ancient 
and much dilapidated and very filthy. One might readily assume that 
local rats had lived there in lineal succession ever since the days of the 
<Great Plague. Yet after 1664-5 there had been no plague! 

Another disease which has vanished from Great Britain is leprosy. 
It was once so prevalent that the country is dotted over with names which 
indicate leper-settlements or hospitals. It is believed that the last British 
lepers died segregated on a Shetland isle, about the beginning of last 
century. It persists in Southern Europe, and also, oddly enough, in 
Norway! Its disappearance from Great Britain was not sudden, like that 
of plague, but gradual—the decline commencing somewhere about 1,400. 
AH the contributory agents which one can recognise are segregation of 
the sufferers and the greater opening up of the country, the latter by 
going against close and constant intermarriage. Again, vivisection had 
certainly nothing to do with it. 

Yet if these things happened lo-day, vivisection would assert its claim, 
—ai\d that although other diseases are visibly diminishing tn virulence, 
without any intervention of “anti-toxins,” etc. Take, for instance, scarlet 
fever. 1 have seen a recent epidemic of this in which there were scarcely 
any cases even moderately severe. Indeed, so slight were they that more 
than one patient was sent “on suspicion ” to the fever-hospital and proved 
to have no malady at all 1 

“Anti-toxins” as a Cure for plague have been so discredited that I 
did not think it necessary to mention them. But as Mr. Morgan has 
referred to Lustig’s serum and to the recent kbours of Dr. Choksy, I must 
'quote the following conclusion about them from the British Medical 
Journal ot 26th December, iqo8 ;— 

“ At a recent meeting of the Medical Profession of Bombay, held 
under the auspices of the Bombay Medical Union, Dr. H. N. Choksy 
read a paper on the serum treatment of plague. We read that observa¬ 
tions on a series of 400 cases were conducted in such a way that, after 
rejecting the unfit, every alternate case was treated with Yersin-Houx's 
serum, so that 200 cases received the serum and 200 served as controls. 
Of the former 127 died and 73 recovered: of the latter 148 died and 52 
recovered, giving a case Mortality per cent, of 63*5 and 74, respectively, a 
difference in favour of the serum cases of 10*5 per cent. Such a difference 
seems of little importance, and it is manifest that if this serum cannot 
produce a lower mortality than 65 per cent, it is not of great value 
Lustig's, Braail's, and other serums gave still less favourable results, so 
they must be classed as useless.*' > 
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How difficult it must be to secure perfectly fair conditions for such 
cut-and-dry administration need hardly be pointed out. 

Mr. Morgan's non-inclination to rend the heavens because a rabbit 
dies of dumb rabies at Kasauli,” reveals the true inwardness of vivisection. 
It does not trouble itself about the infliction of suffering on the insig¬ 
nificant i Note that it is not against the mere ** suffering” that the anti- 
vivisector revolts. It is against wilful infliction of suffering. 

Is this to form part of the education of a great body of yot^ men, 
little above the age when the average boy is too often hard ana^a^l^^» 
some of whom may have even shown tendencies to that inborn fovej^^ 
cruelty and deceit, which, alas ! facts . provei .persists even in the present 
day in a certain percentage of less developed human beings and occasion^ 
ally ends in criminal lunacy ? Are we to allow them by theii* practices'ta 
rend the hearts of more sensitive men and women ? Are we to encourage ' 
them in laying up a store of bitter memories for their older and wiser 
yesirs—for does not RoUeston tell us that Haller, the famous physiologist, 
<*in his old age fell into a permanent anguish of conscience, reproaching 
himself for his vivisections ?*’ Have we not heard whispers that the death¬ 
bed of another and more famous vivisector was haunted by the faces of 
the animals he had tormented ? Has not yet another scientist (conti¬ 
nental) regretfully written that nothing would induce him to do again as 
he had done ? 

The vivisecting spirit is identical with the spirit of all oppression and 
cruelty. Let a few peasants perish so a Czar and his bureaucracy be safe ! 
Or on the other hand, let a few of those We regard as our tyrants be dis¬ 
patched by bomb or pistol, so that we may hope to gain our liberties ! 
Crowd the streets with hapless women driven down to physical and spiri¬ 
tual doom, so that the peace of one's own household may be secure ! 
One could multiply instances indefinitely. 

Then, 16 ! by-and-by, the alleged “ good ” to be gained by evil means 
is proved to be a fraud. The Czar and his bureaucracy are still unsafe. 
The “ liberties ” won by crime turn into new chains. The “ social evil’* 
,is sapping the purity of every home. An alleged “good” end will never 
justify evil means. Good work must be done in good ways. 

Mr. Morgan has avoided co^ng to close quarters with most of my 
points. He has not attempted to explain the flat contradictions which 
arisi6: between distinguished vivisectors. He has not told us where and 
upoii.whom the supposed finally instructive and successful experiments of 
vivisectors are made, Since most of the greatest of them firankly admit 
that their researchefiriiong animals are generally dubious and untrust- 
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worthy, if not absolutely misleading. He has insinuated that we anti* 
vivisectom are inclined to trust ‘ too much to ** drugs"—while the 
very opi>osite is the. case, and our main reliance is on the truly 
preventive " methods of hygien^ and sanitation->-and common sense !<— 
and the encouragement of whatever promotes that spirit of 
Joy and temperance and repose 
Which slam the door on the doctor's nose. 

Yet, despite all the confusion caused by his wavering and uncertain 
sounds, Mr. Morgan can be forgiven a great deal for the outspokenness of 
his closing sentences, whereip he says that the anti-vivisection party 
"have hastened the imposition of legal restraints on experiments on 
animals—a course highly desirable in view of the fact that many medical 
students and practitioners took with unholy zest to this kind of study, 
inflicting much pain and seldom finding out anything worth knowing, 
while they, not infrequently acquired a morbid taste for observations on 
the effects of pain on living creatures and of their capacity for endurance— 
departments of research in which the Inquisitors of the Holy Office were 
their worthy forerunners." 

Anti-vivisectors themselves would scarcely claim more for their suc¬ 
cess so far. And they will persevere in their endeavours till their oppo¬ 
nents are not only convinced but converted, when medical" fashions ’’ 
will gradually change—^not for the first time. 


♦ 

Scotland. 


.GEORGE FERDINANDS. 
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THE VIVISECTOR. 

(Continued from our last number.) 

Chapter XIL • 

I T was the day of the Gymkhana in the Camp, and the old town of 
Councester wore an air of unwonted gaiety and bustle. The streets 
were crowded with vehicles, and motor cars abounded. The Swell Dog 
who crossed roads very slowly and deliberately, had nearly been the 
cause of many accidents. He always managed to see something of 
intense interest just on the opposite pavement to the one on which he was 
perambulating at the precise moment when a motor car was proceeding 
down the street. One chauffeur who had been obliged to stop his car 
with a most unpleasant jerk, had been forcible in his language on dogs 
in general, and “ that cursed brown spaniel ” in particular. Anne, who 
was waiting on the pavement fully expecting to see the dead body of 
her pet emerge from beneath the car, was positively astonished when 
he waggled up to her, pleased with the slight excitement he had caused, and 
felt obliged to make apologies. “ He is a very old dog,” she said sweetly, 
putting up her sunshade to hide her discomfiture, “ and cannot hurry. 
You must please excuse him. I will lead him so that he cannot do it 
again.” 

A gentleman sitting beside the chauffeur raised his hat as she spoke. 

“ You must pardon my chauffeur. Madam. I had no idea the dog was 
yours, neither bad he. and he has been very annoyed all the morning by 
stray dogs and fowls that seemed bent upon destroying themselves.” 

Anne blushed, then a puzzled look came over her face. She felt 
sure she was not mistaken. Tfie man in the car was Captain Holford, a 
very old friend of Percival’s, whom she had not seen for three years owing 
t^Ws absence in Egypt. Recognition was difficult as she stood on the 
l^ement, ^d the motor car was on the point of going on, but she 
b&zard^ it. 

' ^ Captain Holford, you do not remember me ? ” 

, The mail in the car turned and looked at her, “ Why, Miss Langridge,” 
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he said, astonishment depicted in his startled expression, “I had no^idea 
to whom 1 was speaking.v Thisi>is a great pleasure. But we cai^not talk 
here, ” he added, then speaking to the chauffeur ** Take the car to the 
* Ram.* I will join ySu shortly.** 

The man touched his cap fti assent. Holford leapt to the ground 
and the car moved on. He joined Anne on the pavement and they shook 
hands warmly, and walked on together. 

“ Fancy your not knowing the Swell Dog! ” said Anne opening 
the conver^tion, for the silence was awkward. “He used to be such a 
friend of yours.’* 

Holford glanced at the broad back of Swell with an amused 
smile. “ Well, to tell the honest truth, Miss Langridge, he’s decidedly 
fatter than of old. Slightly elderly by now, I’m afraid, eh ? ” 

Anne stooped and patted the beloved brown back which waggled 
responsively. “ I fear so, ” she said. 

Holford looked her in the face. “ But how are you yourself ? 
You don’t look well by any means. What have you been doing ? You 
used to look so fit.” His voice was cheery and jovial. Anne felt 
instinctively that he had not heard anything of her loss. If he had only 
just come back to England, that would account for it. Holford’s eye 
fell on her black dress. He felt discomfited. He wondered whether 
her mother were dead. He scarcely knew what to say, but Anne 
mercifully helped him. 

“ You have not heard from Percival lately, have you?” she asked. 
Her voice was steady, and the sunshade shielded her face. She felt now 
she must go through with her painful task. 

“ No, by Jove, I haven’t. He’s a terror for writing, and to tell the 
truth, I’m not much better, and I’ve had confoundedly hard work lately. 
No time for anything till now I’ve just got a few weeks* leave and thought 
I’d come down here.” 

Anne determined to struggle on. She did not look at the man 
beside her. 

“ He is dead,” she said calmly. “ He died of cholera six weeks ago.” 

The man beside her started as if shot. “ You don’t mean it,” he 
said, and all the colour went from his bronzed face, leaving it almost 
tejrror-stricken. 

Anne looked at him; her lips trembled, otherwise she was calm. 
“ It is quite true,” she said. “ Colonel Lane wrote to me. He sent me 
Percival’s things too, and his letters-—** She paused. The memory 
of those precious letters seemed to nerve her. She felt strong at the 
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thought of that great undying love that was her own possession. But 
Captain Holford was aghast 

“ Good God I *’ he said, ** how awful. I feel as if I couldn't stand 
it somehow. I was his great friend, you know. *We were little chaps 
at school together, and then we both entered Sandhurst the same term. 
It was only when we got our commissions into different regiments that 
we really parted, and even then we understood each other, though we 
didn't write often. We knew each was there, you understand the sort 
of thing ? But what a brute I am," he went on almost without a pause. 
** Of course ifs much worse for you. No wonder you look ill. I remem< 
her what he thought of you. Only last time he wrote he said—— 

He paused, and Anne looked at him. They had walked till they 
were almost out of the town, and in his agitation Holford stopped and 
gazed full in his companion’s face. 

^ “ Tell nde what he said," she asked. “ I like to hear every word of 

his." A slight colour rose in her face. She felt she could not wait an 
instant to hear these words. 

He said, *I thank God every day of my life that I have the best 
woman in the world to love.* . 

Anne turned her head away. The colour deepened in her cheeks, 
her eyes swam. She felt she could not trust herself much longer. He 
saw her agitation and pitied her. His own heart smmrted too under 
the blow. ** I think he was about right too," he murmured awkwardly. 
" He was the best man I ever met, and he always said what he meant." 

They were nearly at Anne’s door. She held out her hand to him, 
and as she did so, she saw a tear fall down bis handsome sunburnt face. 

** Good-bye, Captain Holford," she said shaking his hand. " Come in 
and see us before you leave Councester. My mother will be so pleased 
to welcome you again. Of course you are going to the sports this after* 
npon ?*' she a^ed, turning as she stood before her own gate. 

He looked dubious. ** 1 am afrsud 1 shall have to,'* he replied ** 1 have 
promised to be umpire for the polo, but 1 feel scarcely in the mood 
no w -—a fter—" He stopped. “ Good-bye, Miss Langridge, I wilHook 
in to-morrow if I may. It has been a great pleasure to see you again/* 
He raised his hat and before Anne could speak again he was gone. 

She paused a moment before entering the house. This meeting 
'T| ^ j| jl 'rups<^-.'her than anything since Percival’s death. Captain 
■ 8<wmed‘.so ehtirdy apart of the old happy life which had been 

I away from her, that she could hardly bear to meet 
looked so well and cheery too, jimt as Percival 
of life and go. She almost^ w^lmd he had not 
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hurried away so, but he had promised to come in again before leaving 
the neighbourhood, which was something* Having arrived at this, and 
feeling slightly calmer, she turned the gate handle, walked up the small 
front garden, and through the open door into the house. Lunch was 
nearly ready, Jane, the housemaid, told her, and Mrs. Langridge was in 
the garden. Anne joined her there. The old lady was busy training a 
somewhat straggling “ Gloire de Dijon ” rose bush that adorned an 
arch near the drawing-room window. It had blossomed ^ heavily as to 
overbalance itself, and fall helplessly into the path beneath. She did 
not see her daughter as she approached, and Anne watched her for a 
moment quietly before speaking. She had on the red and chrysan¬ 
themum apron—always a sign of hard work—and seemed very busy and 
happy. A smile came to Anne’s lips. “ Dear old soul," she murmured. ^ 
“ I have her to love and that is much," 

“Mother," she said aloud “ I have come back, you see, and done all 
the shopping you asked me to. 1 have seen some one too that you know 
and like, and haven’t seen for years. Guess who?" she asked almost 
playfully, 

Mrs. Langridge turned and slipped the scissors and bast she had 
be musing into the capacious pocket on the apron. 

“ Oh, there you are my darling," she said, coming towards her. ** I 
wondered why you were so long. Who was it you saw? Some one I 
haven’t seen for years ? I can't think; don’t tease me, but tell me 
quickly." 

Anne laughed. “ Very well, dear," she said, taking her mother's 
arm as they walked toward the house. “ I will be kind. It was Captain 
Holford. He was driving in a motor down Roman Street, and nearly 
killed Swell. Then he stopped and I recognised him, so he got out, and 
walked all the way home with me. He has a few weeks' leave and is 
spending it somewhere in this neighbourhood. He has promised to 
come and see you one day before he goes." 

“ Really, Anne, how surprising. Why, I thought he was in Egypt ? 
But I shall be delighted to see him," she added quickly. “ I always 
liked him. I sometimes almost wished^^—**’ 

She broke oB suddenly, but Anne had guessed her thoughts. “ Don’t, 
mother, ’’ she ^di hastily, and Mrs. Langridge felt she had hurt her 
daughter’s feelings more than she could understand. She changed the 
conversatioh quickly. 

** Did you see anything of the preparations for the sports, dear ? 
1 saw such a lot of carriages, and motors going by from my window, and 
in the Camp there seems such a bustle.’’ 
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“ I only saw crowds of people in the town, that is all. You know 
I didn*t go up the Foss Way.” ^ 

They were in the dining room now, and lunch was ready. Mrs. 
Laogridge took off her apron and sat down to carve. 

“Why don’t you go to the sports,! dear ? ” she said, cutting the cold 
fowl before her vigorously. “You had an invitation and I see no reason 
why you should give up all your gaieties.” 

Anne blushed. “ Mother dear, ’’ she said, “ I couldn’t. What 
would people* say? Besides, I shouldn’t feel a bit happy there. Just 
think! ” 

The old lady rose, and leaving her place, kissed Anne on both cheeks. 

Dear child, ” she said. “ You are not looking well, and it troubles me 
sadly. Dp you think he would have wished you to give yourself 
unnecessary suffering, and to have no relaxation ? You will be ill if you 
do not rouse yourself and take an interest in things again. It does not 
matter what the people say. I will go with you, ” she continued. 
“ You shall not go alone; I wish you to go particularly, ^ou must 
not refuse.” 

Anne stroked her mother’s hand tenderly. She did not look up. 

“ Do you really wish it ? ” she asked. 

“ I do, very much. I wish you to put on your best dress and take 
your old mother to the sports.” 

For one instant Anne meditated, then she looked her mother full 
in the face. 

“ I will do as .you wish,” she said. “We will go together to the 
sports.” 

Chapter XIII. 


A crowd of conflicting emotions filled Anne’s mind as she dressed to 
accompany her mother to the Sports. Although she dreaded doing any¬ 
thing to really lessen the sense of her loss, yet she felt that, as her mother 
had said, it was perfectly true that her health was suffering, and would 
suffer even more if she secluded herself entirely from outsiders, and 
thus left herself nothing to do but brood over her troubles. She noticed 
by lopking in the glass that she had grown much thinner lately; her 
clothes told her the same tale. 'They were singularly loose upon her. 
Evep the new black dresses she had been fitted for only three weeks 
beforp seemed to have grown larger. 



“ iTbis Wpn’t do, ” she said to herself. “An illness would be a 
t^ingi It must be avoided even at the risk of appearing hard- 
'Percival would not wish me to, suffer heedlessly.” Strains of 
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music from the military band playing in Camp came to her ears through 
the open windows of her bedroom, as she put on her most becoming 
black hat, and gave a last touch to a bow of white chiffon at her neck 
which relieved the sombreness of her black mousseleine de soie ** 
dress. The music made her feel almost cheerful. She felt at that 
moment really glad that she was going. An instant later she remem¬ 
bered Captain Holford. She would see him. What would he think of 
her for being there ? He would be astonished. He had said he wished 
he had not to go himself, and now she was going. She felt almost horri - 
fied at her audacity. She wanted to rush into her mother's room and 
tell her she could not go. Then she became calmer again. It would 
never do to back out of things now. Besides, her mother would never 
be made to understand. No, she must resign herself and go. 

Mrs. Langridge called, “ Anne, are you ready ? ” and Anne descended 
to the hall to find her mother dressed with, for her, unusual mag¬ 
nificence, and very pleased and smiling. She handed her her sunshade. 
“ You’re a darling,” she said, “ and you look lovely.” 

The old lady beamed with pleasure. “ I have a handsome daughter 
to take out, you see,” she said. “ I must look my best.” 

Outside the door a victoria awaited them at the sight of which 
Anne looked surprised. 

“ My dear, it is much nicer than walking,” said Mrs. Langridge 
complacently. “ Besides, you have been out once; you must be tired. 
You have not driven as much as usual lately, either,” she added, for 
driving was one of Anne’s favourite pursuits. They got in, the 
coachman whipped up the horse, and almost before Anne had time for 
more reflections they arrived at the Camp, and drove through the gates 
on to the soft, green sward. 

The Sports had just begun, and already crowds of people had 
assembled, stylishly dressed women, smart officers in uniform, young 
men in flannels and sedate old gentlemen in frock coats and top hats, 
filled the enclosure, and without were congregated a vast selection of 
the people from the town who had not been invited, and were yet not 
too proud to be among the outsiders. On the far side of the course 
set aside for the display, a few carriages and motor cars were drawn 
up, and some few of the spectators were in them. Most of their former 
occupants, however, had left them, preferring to walk about the camp. 
Anne and Mrs. Langridge alighted, and dismissed the carriage, then 
they found their way to the enclosure and sat down on two chairs rather 
near the edge, to be able, as Mrs. Langridge put it to see everyone 
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who camei and what they did.*’ Just as they entered a “ Polo Scurry ” 
was in full force, and Anne felt a thrill of wholesome excitement go 
through her as she,watched the beautiful ponies galloping at full speed 
towards the winning post, and striving frantically to pass each other. 
The crowd of the unclassed outside the enclosure yelled shrieked 
its loudest, some backing one pony and its rider, and some another. 
The feminine element within the enclosure waved its parasols and 
clapped its hands which, being for the most part immaculately gloved, 
produced the smallest sound, not beyond a faint thud, audible only to 
the fair owners. Nevertheless, the clapping increased the ladies* sense 
of excitement and gave a zest to the proceedings, besides producing 
blushes of exertion on the fair faces. 

Anne and her mother were sitting immediately opposite the winning 
post’, and had a splendid view of the course. The old lady clapped 
vigorously, and as Mr. Leverett’s horse finally succeeded in beating 
that of Percy Valdenforde by about the * length of his own head, she 
gave a faint scream of pleasure. 


Anne smiled at her. You’ll never get old, will you, dear ?” she said. 

The old lady’s reply was characteristic. “My dear, I never intend 
to,” she said gaily, and proceeded to wave her hand to attract the atten - 
tion of a boy with programmes who was struggling to attend to the 
wants of at least twenty people at once. 

“ We meet again,” said a quiet, deep voice at Anne’s elbow. She 
turned to encounter the gaze of Captain Holford. 

Anne blushed; ‘‘You most be very surprised to see me here,” she 
said. “ Mother particularly wished me to come, though it does seem 
strange and”'—she paused and turned her head away an instant— 
** heartless,” she added hurriedly. 

“ I don’t think so,” he said kindly, and she felt grateful to him. “ It 
will do you good. You look better now than when 1 met you in the 
morning.” , 


Af■ fbis point Mrs. Langridge, having succeeded in getting a pro- 
gramme, became aware of his presence. She jfreeted him with very 
evident |)leasure, and begged him to lunch at her house on the foUow- 

-f ’/ " It is so nice to see you a^n 

t ^tay in Councester were to be longer. I 


but he added quickly glancing at his 
®fiother heat of the Scuny is- due and I am 
^ you again shortly.” 
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He disappeared in the crdwd, and an instant later his tail well-made 
figure was visible close to the winning post. 

“That is a most charming man/' said Mrs. Langridge briefly, and 
Anne nodded. 

A few moments after, Mrs. Dayford clad in her gala attire, with the 
orange feather bobbing gaily, and the opera glasses in their silk bag 
clutched firmly in her hand, took possession of the chair on the other 
side of Mrs. Langridge, and began a voluble conversation in that 
particular whisper which carries further than anything save the loudest 
of screams. She had been induced to look at one of the races through 
her opera glasses, much against her will, and had discovered to her 
horrjj^r that the greater number of the officers riding wore shirts that 
fastened behind; that in the violent exertion of racing several of the 
buttons had come undone, and she could see their vests inside. She 
was sure, moreover, that all the people who were using opera-glasses, 
and all the keen-sighted ones who were not, could see the same. It 
was terrible, disgraceful! She feljt almost inclined to leave the Camp. 
She wished she hid not been persuaded to use her opera glasses. She 
had always felt it was prying, but even if she hadn’t used them, the 
facts of the case would have remained the same. Was it not so ? 

Mrs. Langridge reassured her. All the men in Camp knew that all 
men wore vests, she argued, and if the women didn’t, it was time they 
did. Therefore no harm was done. Anyway, vests were harmless 
things, and the sight of them injured nobody. 

The contrast between the points of view of the two ladies amused 
Anne immensely. She was laughing quietly to herself all the time as 
she watched the final heat of the Scurry. She found herself wondering 
what kind of an old lady she would grow into, An old maid, anyway, she 
thought, and a pang almost of bitterness shot through her. She seemed 
so unaccustomed to thinkinga^of herself in that light. Ah well! She 
must get accustomed to it, and the sooner the better now. She turned 
round and began to watch for friends among the crowd around her. 
She saw plenty of people ehe knew, and they gave her what she consi¬ 
dered to be almost surprised bows. She felt they evidently had not 
expected to find her there. 

Near at hand she noticed Lavinia, radiantly clothed in a new gown 
of pale heliotrope chiffon taffetas, but with an air of petulant boredom 
on her pretty face due to the immedi^^te vicinity of her three devoted 
chaperones who, owing to mutual eilil^ty, also looked intensely bored. 
Miss Davenant, the youngest oi tlie trio, was a pretty, bright American 
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girl who, being possessed of a few thousands and wishing to captivate 
some scion of the British aristocracy, had volunteered her services as 
chaperone to Lavinia for the sake of the introduction into society that 
the latter's mother could give her. Lavinia liked her, but was undeni¬ 
ably jealous of her charms, especially as her chaperoning took the form 
of attracting to her own fair person all the desirable gentlemen Ett hand 
who had hitherto fluttered round Lavinia’s candle. 

A contrast to her was old Fraulein Hilderschein, small, wizened, 
unattractive and shabbily dressed. I>avinia in her own way adored her, 
for it was possible by dint of coaxing and kisses to get anything out of 
her on any occasion. She was, from a girl’s point of view, a chaperone 
par-excellence. In reality she was entirely undeserving of the title. >»,The 
third of the party was Mrs. Cotterill, an inhabitant of Councester, and an 
old friend* of Mrs. Fitzhardinge’s, to whom the latter had confided the care 
of her daughter during her stay in the to]jyn. Middle-aged, smart, entirely 
absorbed in her own concerns, she was as ignorant of Lavinia’s doings 
as it was possible to be, but on a state occasion such as this, she deemed 
it suitable to put in an appearance somewhere near her charge. Between 
them all Lavinia flirted happily with whom she would and distracted the 
heart of the devoted William, so that he took to reasoning with her on his 
own account, and even threatened to procure yet another escort, the three 
already provided having proved themselves—from his interested point of 
view—entirely inadequate. And yet, from Mrs. Fitzhardinge’s own point 
of view, it was on his account that Lavinia needed chaperoning, and on 
no one else’s! 

Having thoroughly taken in every feature in the group round Lavinia, 
Anne again turned her attention to the races. The final heat of the Polo 
Scurry was just over, and Mr. Leverett, to his delight, was the victor. 
His gallant little pony was standing near the winning post, with panting 
sides, bright eyes and distended nostrils. She seemed fully aware of the 
glory of the occasion, and condescendingly allowed her nose to be rubbed, 
or her neck patted by her numerous admirers before she was led off the 
ground for a rest previous to future contests. The next item on tij^e pro¬ 
gramme was the curious trial of skill known as “ Slicing the Ham, ” and 
some twenty of the soldiers entered for it. Blindfolded, they stood one by- 
Ope ^it a certain distance from a suspended ham, and having been duly 
turned round by a good natured officer, were allowed to try, with a huge 
knife, to cut the ham. Shrieks of delighted derision greeted the endless 
elfCHfts of the red-iCoats as they brandished the knife, in the. air in almqst 
direction except towards the coveted, prize. 
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Anne got tired of watching long before any of them had touched it* 
and rising from her chair began to walk about the enclosure and chat with 
her numerous friends and acquaintances. As she stood talking to Lavinia, 
Captain Holford caught sight of her, and came towards her. At the sight 
of his handsome face Lavinia became instantly on the alert; sparkling be¬ 
fore, she now positively scintillated, so radiant were her smiles, so brilliant 
her conversation. Anne introduced her, and Lavinia’s delight was com¬ 
plete. Anything fresh in the shape of a man, especially of an officer, was 
particularly attractive, for she was beginning to tire of Lord Avesham. 
He bored her, she explained to Mr. Leverett, and he delightedly acquiesced. 
“Without doubt he is a bore,” he had said. Any lie was just, he felt sure, 
if by its aid even one of Lavinia’s satellites could be removed. Unfor¬ 
tunately, as in the heavens, new ones were always being discovered. 
Anne wondered how Captain Holford would take Lavinia’s advances* 
She little knew the latter’s versatility. She, it appeared, could adapt her¬ 
self to anything. At a glance she took in Captain Holford; he was not 
a flirt, and moreover, to-day at any rate, he was in a solemn mood. Lavi¬ 
nia decided to be solemn too. She searched her mind for suitable topics of 
conversation and found them. 

“I am sure you have been abroad a great deal, Captain Holford. You 
have the air of a man who has travelled. Now tell me, haven’t you ?” 

A more demure and childlike looking mortal than the one before him 
Holford had never seen. She was very pretty too. He took a seat 
between her and Anne, and involuntarily turned slightly away from the 
latter. Anne did not feel in the least hurt. She wanted to hear the end 
of this conversation. 

“I have just returned on leave from Egypt. I have been there about 
three years. You know there are rather more troops kept there now since 
the Mahdi’s last insurrection, and the bother with the French.” 

‘'Oh yes, I know.” Lavinia looked thoughtful. She had never heard 
of the Mahdi. She wondered whether he had anything to do with the Boer 
War, yet she did not think the Transvaal was near Egypt. Even her hazy 
geography seemed to tell her they were some distance apart. By a 
stupendous efibrt, the result of thinking of a composition she had once 
written (copied d should say since she took it almost word for word from 
a book called “ The Great Pyramid”) she hazarded another question. 

Have you seen the Pyramids ?” ^ 

“Yes, rather. ” Holford folded his arms with the air of a man deep 
in thought. “ They are very wonderful; seen from Cairo with the 
glow of a sunset upon them they are truly glorious. That was my last 
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impression of them beifore I cs^me away. I left Cairo in the evening.’* 
Involuntarily his voice took a note Of sadness, and he supplied the cue 
to Lavinia’s next interrogation. 

“You must know the Sahara, too,” she said. “Tell me, are those 
beautiful descriptions given of it in The Garden of Allah/ absolutely real 
and true to life? I should so like to know." 


Holford looked puzzled. “The Garden of Allah/’ he said. “What is 
that ? I do not know it. Is it a book ?’’ he added quickly. 

Anne leaned forward. Her eyes shone.^ “It is the most wonderful 
novel that has ever been written/’ she said tremulously. “It is perfect 
from the first page to the last. The man who wrote it is a genius, It is 
a masterpiece.’’ 

Holford turned and looked at her. “I must read it/’ he said. “Who is 
the author ? About the Sahara ; it must be strange." 

Lavinia answered for her. She did not like for one instant to be left 
out of a conversation. 

“Robert Hichens/’ she said triumphantly, glad to be able to show her 
knowledge. “It is such a weird book,’’ she added. “I read it because 
everyone else had. and they all talked about it. It is really too deep and 
stiff for me. I liked ‘ God’s Good Man ’ better, Marie Corelli’s last novel, 
you know? ’’ 

Anne found herself laughing. The idea of contrasting the two novels 
seemed positively grotesque, if not sacrilegious. It was as if some one had 
preferred the iridescent but evanescent glories of a soap bubble to the 
lasting beauties of one of Turner’s skies. 

^*You can’t quite compare them/’ she said, kindly smiling at Lavinia's 
excitement. 


“ Oh, blit ‘The Garden of Allah ’ really is too weird, you know, and 
Domini is so unearthly in her goodness. Fancy marrying a monk and 
then thking him back to his monastery and making him stay there, and 
livirij^ atope all the rest of your life! I prefer Maryllia. Now she was so 
huipj$n ; ;‘just remember how she sent away the peacock’s feathersl" 

r time Anne did not even smile. She was watching the face 

- her. It had |^own in an instant white and drawn, and 

in vahl'to,control some sudden emotion.. Lavi> 
M. ’“Are you ill, Ca^ih Holford ?" shq said quite anxiously, 
'the'handsome soldier alarmed her. Bat in a moment, 
iopntrol at. any rate over hi^ expression. .He even 
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<*Nothmg, thank you. Only an extra sharp twinge of rheumatism 
which I always get in England.’* 

To Lavinia this sufficed, but to Anne no plea of rheumatism could 
account for that look of agony. She wondered what had caused it,'but it 
was not till weeks after that she knew, and then her surprise was only 
that he had not looked more drawn, more ghastly. Lavinia continued the 
conversation rapidly. She was an ardent champion of Marie Corelli, and 
she did not like to feel her favourite had been slighted. 

** Robert Hichens writes awful rubbish sometimes,” she asserted, 
vehemently digging the point of her white chiffon sunshade into the back 
of the chair in front, which was occupied by Miss Davenant, until that 
lady, exasperated, turned round and took it from her. 

“How horrid of you; give it me back!” this to her chaperone, then in 
the sanie breath she continued, “ *The Green Carnation,’ now, did you ever 
read anything quite so foolish as that ? Contrast that with such a work 
as ‘Barrabas.* ” 

At this point Miss Davenant whirled round on her chair and joined 
in the conversation. Lavinia’s attempts at literary criticism fairly over¬ 
came her. 

“My dear child,” she said, with all the superiority of her twenty-five 
years, “ what are you going to contrast next ? Possibly Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution ’ and Jerome’s ‘ Three Men in a Boat’; that seems to me to 
be equally suitable as * Barabbas ’ and ‘The Green Carnation ’. ” 

Anne laughed. She rather liked Miss Davenant. Her conversation 
was apt to be piquant. Captain Holford rose. “1 must go,” he 
said. “The Ham Slicing is over and there will be another Polo Scurry. 
1 didn’t have to umpire the Ham affair, but 1 must be there for the other 
items oMis great programme.” He smiled, and raising his hat, left the 
little group, and made his way once more to the course. 

As soon as he was gone Lavinia launched forth in his praise. He 
was charming, clever, brilliant, etc., etc. As far as .4nne could remember 
he was not particularly brilliant. Where this conversation was co||pemed, 
he had scarcely volunteered a word; he had merely submitted to l^vinia’s 
^ cross-questioning in a good-natured manner. However, she did not gain¬ 
say the girl’s remarks, but after a few moments left her, and continued her 
' walk round the enclosure. Anoth^ race about to commence. Anne 
could see the ponies gathering in the dt§tance. She pressed nearer to the 
cordon, so as to have a good ^ she reached the front of the 

enclosure,she stumbledslightiy agimst the foot of a man who was sitting on 
one of the chairs. She apcdogis^ l:^ily, and he did the same, raising his 
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hat^d quickly moving his feet which had been rather obtrusive. As he 

did s§. Anne reqpgnised him. It was Keynsham, the man who, since the 

° yellow-hammer, she so cordiaUy detested. She bowed 

f “ she tried to move a few feet away from him ; 

She'^d'nn 'I ‘o see the race which was just starting, 

pe had no time to seek another opening. The man recognised her in an 

et«meet t a T” K,*” whether he would 

hirt^qt^rKT ! Ta r "■■‘=““®‘“ees. He sat stilland watched 
er tall, uthe, black-robed form, with keen penetrating eyes. One thinn 

d^not es^pe his notice. When he had seen her first in the Church, hf 
had fancied she had worn a wedding ring. Now—for her hands were again 
ungloved he saw that what he had imagined to be a wedding ring was 
mereiy the iinder-sideof a heavy black Egyptian scarab ring, if was muS 
too lar^.for her slender finger, and as she leaned forward Md touched the 

cord that separated her from the race course, he noticed IhatTsll^ 

Thif'frfr" f ° now the face, now the back 

marfrer f/""* ‘““k that sL ^f T 

married, ' et the ring was on the engagement finger. Perhaps she was 

Sthev we^^H b -^^f-Ptls4.rea ring on'thlt fin™: 

unless they were. He began to feel annoyed again. 

Anne fidpted uneasily. Something told her that the man was 
watchmg her from behind. She felt that the centre of her i^ck contained 
ano her ^ye through which she could see him. so curiolly sensidvl 
did It become as she Stood there. Her reflections were cut short by a 
pistol shot, and the simultaneous sound of tramping hoofs. This was the 
first heat of another Polo Scurry. She leaned forward anxiousiy to see 
whose pony was leading. A s she did so, something snapped The oortion 

loft ^ h”"r'’‘'* way.afdinflecondsrrs 

^most on her face just m the course of the nearest pony She stMiiy<ylp>r? 

to naj, and as she did so she felt herself seized from behind in a of 
Strong arms, and lifted bodily into safety Nnf a a . ^ r 

T “,T' ^ ™ 

over the spot where she had fallen, just as she was dra™ back "fero 
would h«e no time for the pony to have been drawn aside, iflf 

wSfcM “““ "“‘dent, so firmly were his 

a„ri S,« 
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She was not hurt, only shocked and shaken, so shocked that" for a few 
seconds she was incapable of answering the numerous ^enquiries of the 
friends that crowded round her. 

“ I am not hurt,” she managed to falter at last, then in an instaht 
“ Who was it that picked me up, that saved my life? For I could not have 
moved in time myself.” 

One or two people fell back, and she saw standing before her 
Keynsham. Anne’s dislike of the man vanished in the face of this great 
indebtedness. She gave him one of her warmest smiles and held out her 
hand, her left hand, for she suddenly became aware that there was some¬ 
thing strangely wrong with her right arm. She had fallen on it, and it 
felt painful «i the extreme. He took her hand, and shook it gently. 
“Are you quite sure you are not hurt? ” he asked kindly. “I am a 
doctor, you know, and if you are suffering any pain you must tell me.’‘ 

Anne looked up into his face. “ I can’t thank you enough,” she said 
simply. ” I should have been killed, or else horribly injured. ” She 
shuddered at the thought. The idea of a maimed body had always 
been singularly terrible to her. She had gloried in the perfect health 
of her strong young form. The man saw the shudder and with the 
penetrating glance of a doctor he saw also that something was wrong 
with her right arm. 

“ Permit me,” he said, gently touching the disabled member with 
his strong thin fingers. “You have hurt your arm, You must let me 
see to it; it may be serious you know; at any rate it is causing you pain.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words, and Anne had had no time to 
reply when Mrs. Langridge hurried up. She had heard of the accident 
only a few minutes before, and had come through the crowd with all 
possible speed. True, she had seen some one fall on the course, and 
dragged back, but being shortsighted, had not found out who it was for 
quite two minutes after. She had been absorbed in watching the race, 
and,.the knowledge of Anne’s recent danger came as a great shock to 
her. In fact, her face was infinitely whiter than her daughter’s when 
she made her appearance. 

“ My darling child, are you hurt ? ” She knelt down on the grass 
beside her, and took hold of one of her hands. It was the right one and 
Ajpne winced with pain. 

“ My right arm is a little hurt, I think, mother,” she said, smilingly, 
“ but that is all,” 

Mrs. Langridge withdrew her touch and glanced at the arm; the 
wrist was already slightly swollen. As she did so, Keynsham, who had 
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stoo^ aside for a moment^ advwced and raised his hat. " I am a doctor,*' 
be said. “ I was just asking your daughter to allow me to examine her 
arm when you came. May I do so now ? ’* 

Mrs. Langridge rose to her feet. “You are Dr. Keynsham, I feel 
sure, ’* she said. “ Dr. Martin is our doctor, but as he is not here, I should 
be thankful if you would look at Anne’s arm: I am Mrs. Langridge,” 
she added hastily, “ and live not very far from you." 

Keynsham could scarcely repress a smile. The old lady was so 
very gracious to him. He hastened to examine the.arm which Anne 
with some difficulty held out to him. He turned up her sleeve to the 
elbow and gently fingered the firm white flesh. 

“ No bones broken,” he said cheerfully, ** but I fear a tendon is 
very much wrenched, and that is a trying business." 

Anne smiled but her mother looked distracted. " Is it very serious ?" 
she asked anxiously. “ What will you have to do ? ” 

He gave her a reassuring look. “ Merely a question of rest,” he 
said, “ and of course the arm muse not be used for some time. If your 
daughter can walk now, it would be well to go home and then I will 
handle it for her." 

“I am sure Jean walk,” said Anne, rising with some show of 
alacrity, but her limbs trembled horribly, and the pain in her arm was 
worse than she liked to own. She took a few steps and then was 
suddenly confronted by Lord Avesham. He had noticed the figure falling 
in his path and had been unutterably thankful to see it snatched aside 
just in time, otherwise he felt that nothing short of a miracle would 
have prevented his horse from stumbling over it. When he reached 
the goal he had enquired about the matter, and had found out shortly 
after that it was Miss Langridge who had fallen, and that her arm* was 
hurt. Alarmed, he hurried to find Anne just leaving the enclosure. 
He was a young, clean-looking, pink-faced man, and the action of 
racing, together with his subsequent hurrying and distress, had 
made his visage scarlet. He stood before Anne the picture of 
ini8^ ;an4 anxiety and she, feeling sorry for him, declared there was 
. not^ihg ; matter. “ Besides,” she said, “ it was not your fault the 

rof)!e gaye way, and it might have been anyone else’s pony rhar was 
iaeilhtt to But in sjnte of her protests, he seemed to consider 
^ accident had occurred, and he ended by begging 

: bis motber's Ibarriage which was all ready and 

really could not Walk the mile from the 
tod the knowledge that the victoria had been 
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dismissed, made Anne willingly accept bis offer, and Mrs. Liingdrige 
was warm in her thanks to the young lord whom she had known from 
boyho^. The carriage was brought, and they got in. Then the old 
lady tiim^ to Keynsham. ** Of course you must come too," she said. 

We want you to bandage the arm.” He assented and quickly seated 
himself opposite the ladies in the splendid two*horse landau. Avesham 
waved good-bye to them as they drove off, then stood watching the 
carriage, as it passed slowly over the grass towards the gate. 

“ She is a jolly nice girl, ” he soliloquised as he saw it finally 
disappear into the road. What a pity poor old Sykes died. She 
seems to be picking up a bit now, however.” 

As ha turned to walk back to the race-course he met an anxious* 
panting form. 

“ I say, Holford, what’s the matter ?’’ 

‘ “Has Miss Langridge gone?” asked Captain Holford ignoring the 
question. 

Yes, she wasn’t badly hurt, at least she said not. She’s a plucky girl 
Keynsham has gone with her to see to the arm, so that’ll be all right.” 

The other looked at him anxiously. “Is her arm hurt then ?’’ 

” Yes, don’t know how much. She didn’t tell me, only as they got in¬ 
to the carriage her mother said to him, ‘ We want you to bandage the arm,’ 
and they drove off in a hurry so I couldn’t make any more enquiries.” 

“Who is Keynsham? ” asked Captain Holford. “I don’t know the 
name.” 

“ He’s old Martin’s new partner, a jolly clever chap, I hear; he’ll look 
after Miss Langridge all right.” 

The other kicked the gravel somewhat moodily. “I’m glad he’s 
clever,” was all he said. 

^|Then they walked on to the course and in another minute were busy 
discussing the next mca. 

The carriage meanwhile had nearly reached Mrs. Langridge’s house. 
As it entered the town, Anne spoke for the first time since leaving the camp. 

“ I feel quite the centre of excifement,” she said, and in spite of her 
white face her expression was happy. Mrs. Langridge was thankful she 
had taken her to the sports, even though the accident had occurred. In 
her mind she planned more gaieties as a tonic for her daughter. 

An instant more and they drew up at their own door, and Keynsham 
was out and helping them to alight. 

“Thank you so much,” said Anne sweetly, as he took her hand. 
Then Mrs. X.angridge led the way into the house. 

(Tir lfe eontmuedA 

MARGARITA YATES. 

Loudon* 

' 82 
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“THE INDIAN UPON GOD.” 


f Suggested by W. B. Yeats\ Poent of that Name.) 

In Western climes, ’ neath Western skies, another seer trod 
A lonely and a troubled path, the way of thought to God ; 

His learning ranged through time and space, discerned 'twist 
soul a^d form. 

His skill could weigh the rolling earth, and track the trackless 
storm. 


Man’s agelong story opened clear before his vision wide. 

The evanescent things that pass, the things that still abide, 

The tangled growth of good and ill, the never-ending strife, 

The glory and the shame that mark the wond’rous course of life. 


And then at last the seer spake : “ Man knows his brother man 
And all t^e changing universe his curious eye may scan. 

Yea, star on star to him reveal the secret of its light 
That pulseth to his vision through a thousand years of night. 


^^But that which doth condition all, which is the Source, the 
Spring, 

The Reason of the mighty Whole, is past his fathoming. 

It is not in the lotus-flower, the peacock’s jewelled fan, 

The splendour of the starry skies, mr in thy heart, 0 man 1 


« It dwells alone, inscrutable, It hath nor name, nor place, 

|ilpr symbol that our thought can grasp; and we unceasing 


of Time a shadow'thaii: intrudes 
Our on That Unknowable, and evermore deludes.” 
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Anjl when the prophet’s utterance stayed, a silence fell around. 
His wisdom robbed the heavens of light and reft the air of 
sound. 

Until a still, small voice arose, so still that each one heard, 

Nor doubted that to him there came the soul-reviving word : 

“ I dwell alone, inscrutable, yet have I name and place, 

And whoso will may lift his eyes and look upon my face, 

For I Who do condition all. Who am the Source, the Spring, 
The Reason of the mighty Whole and past your fathoming, 

** Am not a stranger to the tongue that ye have learned to speak. 
Nor straitened if I will to show That which you vainly seek. 
The Finite may not raise itself, the Infinite may bend. 

Yea, even to thy heart and brain, O Man, it may descend. 

“ There are no barriers to Me, no limits that withstand, 

No mists that wall the way about close-set on either hand ; 
Mine is the form and Mine the soul, the living Thought is Mine 
That manifold expression takes and yet is still Divine. 

“ The whiteness of the lotus-flower, the peacock’s feathers gay. 
The starry splendours of the night, the glory of the day. 

And that which still eludps thy grasp, the universal plan, 

In each and all of these I speak, and in thy hearty O man 1" 

EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 

London, 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


A Statesmeo who apply abstract theories and 

The Voice of the lessons from history to the problems of govern- 
People. ; ment, and are not content to devise a cure for a 
, demonstrated evil, are spoken of disparagingly as 
doctrinaires. In the opinion of many Anglo-Indian writers Lord 
Morley is one of them. The Conservative temperament is, as a 
rule, averse to 'the making of any concessions and the bestowal of 
any privileges upon the people until the people clamour for 
them. Hence, when a concession is' made, the credit goes more to 
the spokesmen of the people than to His Majesty’s representatives 
who have enlarged their hearts and extended their bounteous hands. 


The Liberal statesman starts with the theory that political content¬ 
ment is best secured by a devolution of responsibility upon the 
people and by associating the people* with the oflBicers of Govern¬ 
ment. Though India is outside the sphere of the party politics of 
Bi^land, the history of Indian administr^ion bears ample testimony 
to tli^ distingu features of the two temperaments. Both 
Copseii^^yes and Liberals have made concessions, both hav^ 
contributed to the improvement of the Indians in the 

3 , and there have beeii as many rulers «passionately 
t tO the welfare of the people ” in the one party as In the 
thcjr temperaments are different, and hence they yield 
different cironmstances. A Consery^ive Viceroy's 
initiated that int^uiry into the grievances urged by 

I to party into effect any theories i jit yras 
a certain situatioi^i-whi<^ thrdei^n- 

e, ifnma|t^dfedti0;f;:4'^^ 

’t^k'a ..diderent' .dM^^-'- -"He. was' not 
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content to devise a cure for clamour: he had a theory that clamour 
is prevented by taking the silent into confidence, if it is cured by 
making concessions to loud demands. He thought that people 
must grow dissatisfied and are bound to murmur when the officers 
of Government are hoi in touch with them>and have no responsibility 
but to criticise. Civilians have resented Lord Morley's assertion that 
the gulf between the races has been widening, and that European 
officers are not in suipSciently close contact with the people. But 
he has held on to that theory of discontent in India. It was in 
accordance with that theory that he issued a Royal Commission upon 
Decentralisation, The main object of the Commission was to inquire 
and report whether the existing system of Government may not be 
so simplified and improved, and adapted to the requirements of the 
different provinces, that the executive power might be brought into 
closer touch with local conditions. 

Those who were not quite in sympathy with the so-called doc¬ 
trinaire at the India Office, and those who were unwilling to .admit 
that the gulf between the rulers and the people was widening, have 
spoken somewhat lightly of the labours of the Decentralisation 
Commission, But among officials themselves a considerable body 
of opinion had grown up in favour of relieving district officers of a 
portion of their duties, transferring these to the people, and of leaving 
th0m more leisure to come into contact with Indians. Two of 
^e members of the Commission—Sir F. S. P, Lely, and Sir S. W. 
£dgeriey,both of them Bombay officers—had expressed decided views 
on the subject, the one in a book on the “Better Government of India," 
and the other in a speech in the Viceregal Council. There aie para- 
lyaphs in the Commission^ Report which, to those who have read 
Sir Frederic’s hook, seenjl^ show his hand as clearly as internal evi¬ 
dence in such cases can show. The Commissioners’ conclusions, 
however, are based mainly on evidence, and if they are in conformity 
with the previously expressed opinions of individual Commissioners 
it is beoittse the officers; conceded were not eccentric theorists, bnt 
knew what people thbi^t aioimd them. Most Indians feel little 
interest in the r^aridns hetw0en.the Government of India and the 
Proyincial Governments, : the latter do not enjoy sufficient 

freedom, tlfoy am e3i|»e0t^;li| ^ht for it and obtain it, and not to 
plead thh exbes^y^ con^ Government. More in- 
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terest is felt in the relations between the Provincial Governments and 
their dfficers, but most of all in the powers of the district officers, and 
the relations between them and the self-governing institutions and the 
people. Even the Viceroy is not exempt from the necessity of coming 
into touch with the people, but the head of a province is the first 
high official, beginning from the top, who must closely study human 
documents. The Commissioners have come to the conclusion that 
the Council form of Government is the best suited for this purpose, 
and that the Provincial Councils would also permit of the strengthen¬ 
ing of the administration by the inclusion of specially qualified 
Natives of India.” Among the advantages of the system established in 
Madras and Bombay, the Commissioners mention that it would 
provide relief to the head of the province, and would conduce to 
increased public confidence and “ efficiency of the Provincial 
Governments in relation to their Legislative Councils.’’ How is this 
confidence secured and how is the efficiency attained? The public 
confidence depends generally upon the effect given to the voice of the 
people, where the people feel that they are competent to judge of 
the requirements of their own welfare. Sometimes, indeed, the peo¬ 
ple may not be competent to understand their best and ultimate in¬ 
terests: they may be lacking in experience, knowledge, and foresight, 
Yet, in so far as the confidence of the public is necessary to a ruler 
he can gain it only by reading the minds of the people. 


Descending a step lower than the heads of provinces, we come to 
the Secretariats, which were subjected to severe criticism by Sir fr. 
S. P. Lely in his book. The Decentralisation Commission find that 
the Secretariats are not generally in touch with the difficulties of 
district officers and the needs of the districts, and that the growth 
of a ** Secretariat caste '* has been most i^arked in Bombay. As an 
instance of the doctrinaire uniformity " which grows up under the 


pr^ent system, it is mentioned that the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 
which was drawn up for a province of small raiyatwari proprietors, 
hals been applied to Sind, where the tenures are materially different. 


Other instances of a similar nature are adduced for other provinces. 
The fo^ of Government introduces variety into the 

compositlph 6f Government and minimises the tendency towards 
ri^id tihjiforihity.; But Bombay is already under a Governor in 

therefore, some .other remedy is necessary. 
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The Coirmission recommend that no officer should be appointed 
an Under-Secretary who has not spent at least four years in district 
work, and no one is to be made a Secretary unless his actual district 
service amounts to eight years. Coming down to Commissioners, it 
is found that their powers have gradually been much reduced, owing 
to various causes, especially the growth of special departments. Sir 
F. S. P. Lely maintained stoutly in his book that the independence 
of the special departments was a menace to the contentment of the 
people, and they should be more or less subject to the co-ordinating 
authority of the Commissioners. The Decentralisation Commission 
also find that “ in a country like India it is specially important to 
prevent any system of Government by professional experts. Measures, 
for instance, which would commend themselves. from a scientific 
standpoint to a forest expert, might cause grave discontent among 
hill tribes or the agricultural population of the plains. It is a distinct 
weakness in an oriental country that there should be no local 
officer to whom the people can go with general grievances, and that 
they should come to regard the Government as a mere collection of 
scattered and independent departments.’' But the expert is in¬ 
dispensable where scientific knowledge, or a vast organisation for a 
large area, is necessary for the welfare of the people and for efficiency 
and cheapness. Public works, police, forests, education, and excise 
cannot be separately organised for different Commissionerships. It is 
accordingly recommended that, though the local officers of such 
departments may not be regarded as the subordinates of the 
Commissioner, ** he should have the right to call for any information 
from them which he thinks fit, and to have information given to him 
spontaneously ” when any departure of importance is contemplated. 
What is more, he should have the power to stop any action of a 
department, which he considers undesirable, until the local Govern¬ 
ment decides the dispute. Some time must elapse before recommenda¬ 
tions of this kind are worked out in detail. It must, therefore, be 
difficult to say how long the present system will prevail, and 
the Commissioners will continue to grumble. The recommendation 
that is of special importance at the present time, from a political 
standpoint, is that ^inmissioneis and district officers ought, in 
their tours, to visit educational institutions, and become acquainted 
with their tone and influence. In the case of other special depart- 
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ments, discontent would ordinarily arise from the excessive zeal of 
experts, and the Commissioner or the Collector would interfere on 
behalf of the people. The influence of an edncational institution, 
on the other hand, would depend upon forces outside the control of 
the Government department, and the Commissioner’s duty would be 
to stir up the zeal of the Education Department, instead of restrain¬ 
ing it 

Special departments have encroached upon the powers of the 
Collectors, as of the Commissioners, and the Decentralisation 
Commission would see the head of the district also rehabilitated. 
But the most important recommendation with regard to the means 
of extending the personal influence of the Collector, and of bringing 
him into touch with the people, is that he should not be frequently 
transferred from one district to another. There are obvious 
difficulties in keeping a Collector long in the same district, and there 
are certain obvious disadvantages also. The people would not like 
a bad Collector to remain long among them. Moreover, when he 
rises to the position of a Councillor of the head of the province, the 
district in which he has remained longest might receive more atten¬ 
tion at his hands than other pkrts of the presidency. But these are 
comparatively small evils. It is not desirable to keep a bad Collector 
in the service at all, and the Decentralisation Commission are very 
strict in their recommendations on this subject. Before a Collector 
rises to the position of a Councillor, he would have passed through 
the stage of Divisional Commissioner^ and the tendency to uncon¬ 
scious partiality to a district would be minimised. In practice it 
must be diflicult to lay down a hard and fast rule stating how long a 
Collector should remain in a district. The majority of the Commis¬ 
sion have not ventured to suggest any measure more drastic than 
* that every effort should be made to kbep an officer in the same 
district for three years at the very least.*' Sir P. S. P. Wy would 
raise this minimum to five years. Even in the case of the head of a 
province, who is generally responsible for large measures of policy, 
rather than for deUils of administration, a period of five years is 
sometfmea considered too short, though, from a personal standpoint, 
it may be Injurious to men coming to India late in life to work in a 
tropMdllmate fyt a longer period. When the o|>jeot is that riie head 
o^4;4|ptnc| should carve for himself , a plats in the hearts of the 
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people, non-official opinion would perhaps generally incline to the 
view that even five years are not long enough to attain the desired 
object. Mr. Hichens is of opinion that when once an officer attains 
the full rank of Collector, and is placed in charge of a district, he 
should remain there, subject to leave requirements, for the rest of 
his service or until he is promoted. It is doubtful whether the Civil 
Service will cheerfully accept such a rule To come into contact with 
the people, the head of a district ought to be able to speak the principal 
vernacular of the district fluently, and he must tour in his charge 
as frequently as he can. The knowledge of the vernaculars at 
present possessed by district officers is found to be often insufficient, 
and the Commission recommend that inability to speak the language 
of the area in which an officer has principally served should be 
regarded as a disqualification for promotion to a Collectorship, and 
that the confidential reports which it is customary to submit on 
Civilians should lay special stress on.their ability to speak the 
vernacular, and a record of practical language proficiency should be 
maintained at the Secretariat. As regards tours, it would be difficult 
to say that at present they are liked by the people very much. The 
exactions to which villagers are submitted, when officers are on tour, 
constitute a necessar}” blot on any administration that can be set up 
in India, until the people learn how to resist oppression. The 
Commission recommend that tours should be carefully planned, so 
as to afford a reasonable length of stay at selected centres, and that 
daily rides from such centres should enable an officer to gain 
sufficient knowledge of the adjacent country. With ^11 these 
precautions, the butler and the peons will not respect the rights of 
ignorant, and the exactions can disappear only with the spread of 
educatioa 

By for the most interesting suggestion made to the Commission 
in respect of the means of bringing district officers into closer touch 
with non-official opinion was that Commissioners as well as Collec- 
tors ought to be provide!^ with Advisory Councils. Mr. R, C. Dutt 
maintains that an Advisory Council, with some provision for its giving 
help to the Collector in his executive work, would make district 
administration more efficient and popular. He believes that the real 
cAuae of discontmit in India is the isolation of the district administra¬ 
tion, and inasmuch as the Cofoinission have recommended that 
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larger powers should be vested in the Collectors^ he apprehends that 
if the one-man rule continues as heretofore without popular contro 
of some sort; the discontent and dissatisfaction will increase. The 
majority of the Commission, however, have come to the conclusion 
that it would be mischievous to hamper the Collector in the work of 
administration, which is mainly of a detailed character, ** by niaking 
his actions depend largely on the votes of an irresponsible body. In 
principle this objection applies also to the Legislative Councils. 
They are no more responsible than the Councils of Collectors in the 
recommendations wliich they will be empowered to make hereafter 
in the form of resolutions. They may not be called advisory, 
but in the exercise of the new powers to be conferred upon thetn, 
they will be nothing more. Indeed, some critics of the new consti¬ 
tutional reforms do apprehend mischief” from the enlarged Coun¬ 
cils with fresh powers. The majority of the Commission might have 
said that it is not possible, in the present state of education, to find a 
sufficient numberof competent advisers in the districts to form properly 
constituted Councils. The Legislative Councils will draw men from 
large areas, and they are more exposed to public criticism. District 
Councillors would be drawn from smaller areas, and the Press is not 
sufficiently developed in India to create a public opinon which may 
act as a check on “irresponsible bodies.” The majority of the 
Commission, however, do not seem to adopt this line of argument. 
If they have rejected the scheme of Advisory Councils, they have 
adopted another suggestion, the object of which is also to bring 
district officers into living touch with non-official opinion. In 
Bengal SirAndrew Fraser introduced the system of annual Confer¬ 
ences, attended not merely by Commissioners of Divisions, but also by 
the members of the Board of Revenue, the Secretaries to Govern¬ 
ment, and heads of provincial departments, but also by non-officials 
of standing. These Conferences of Commissioners are preceded by 
Conferences of the Collectors of each Division under the presidency of 
the Commissioner. The Decentralisation Commission suggest that 
this system should be introduced into all provinces, and the Confer¬ 
ences should bring officials and non-officials together. There will be 
no voting or hampering, perhaps; but there will be an exchange of 
views belfween leading non-officials and the district officers, from 
whidi d gr«At deal of good may be expected. 
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In the Conferences held by the Commissioners and the Collectors 
the officials would have an opportunity of knowing only the non¬ 
official view of official measures. For successful government, 
especially government by aliens, it is further considered necessary 
by many that the officers should be conversant with “ the customs, 
method of life, habits, and prejudices of their fellow-subjects.'* Much 
evidence was given before the Commission on this subject, and 
though any recommendations that may be made upon it must neces¬ 
sarily be very vague, and not directly connected with decentralisation, 
the Commission have thought it necessary to deal with the sugges¬ 
tions placed before them seriously, if not at great length. It is 
recommended that young Civilians, at the outset of their career, 
should receive special instruction in the characteristics of Indian 
sentiment and social life, and they should be made to realise that 
their prospects as Government officers will depend not merely on their 
efficient discharge of official duties, but also on their cultivating good 
and friendly relations with the people among whom they move. A 
very unpopular officer has perhaps even now not much chance of 
rising to the highest rungs of the ladder, but popularity is also some¬ 
times suspected as a sign of weakness, if not something shady. The 
means of acquiring popularity are not always ethically the noblest, 
and a popular officer does not in all cases enhance the respect 
cherished by the people for the British Government. Yet with the 
spread of education and with the growing appreciation of the highest 
standards of rectitude lind probity, it will be found easy to insist 
upon the right kind of popularity, consistently with the interests of 
efficiency and just administration. It may seem a small matter—too 
small tqi. deserve mention in the report of a Royal Commission— 
that officials and non-officials should meet at friendly private gather¬ 
ings. The Decentralisation Commission, however, have not neglec¬ 
ted to notice it, and they have recommended that ** district officers 
ahould, as far as possible, have regular times set apart for the recep¬ 
tion of visitors, for whom suitable waiting rooms should be 
provided.” 

While the several means of bringing the officers into closer con¬ 
tact with the people will enable them to understand what the “voice of 
the people ” is, that voice can be independently exercised only in self- 
governing bodies, like village panch^yats, taluka and district boards, 
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and municipalities. One of the most important results of the labours 
of the Decentralisation Commission will be that, in accordance with 
its recommendations, a serious attempt, it may be hoped, will be 
made to rehabilitate village autonomy. The village community has 
practically disappeared from the greater part of India, but there can 
be little doubt that local self-government, which the British Govern¬ 
ment has introduced into towns, districts, and talukas, may also be 
extended to the villages. The functions of the village panchayats 
would vary according to the structure of the community, its general 
intelligence, and public spirit. But an efficient and homogeneous 
village community may be invested with autonomous powers in 
respect of the disposal of petty civil and criminal cases; the ex* 
penditure for the construction and repair of local minor works, such 
as wells and drinking water tanks; the sanitation of the village; 
the up-keep of village roads, and of buldings, such as rest-houses 
for travellers; the construction and maintenance of village school 
houses; the management of small fuel and fodder reserves ; the 
control of village pounds and markets; the distribution of lump 
remissions of revenue or loans to agriculturists ; the distribution of 
irrigation water ; the location of the sites of liquor shops ; and local 
administration of famine relief or of measures to combat epidemic 
disease. The Decentralisation Commission insist on two important 
conditions of the success and popularity of lodkl self-government: one 
is that village autonomy should not be accompanied by fresh taxation 
and the other, that the village panchayats, tlSfe taluka board ,^and the 
district boards should all be independent of one another. In the 
time of Lord Ripon it was proposed to authorise rural boards to elect 
their own presidents. It was thought that without such ^depen¬ 
dence of official presidents the boards would not be r<^ly 
autonomous. Lord Ripon said to an interviewer some time'ago that it 
was this proposal that made him odious to a large section of Anglo- 
Indians, rather than the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill. He hoped that 
Lord-Morley would be able to carry out what he had to abandon. 
The ma}ority of the Decentralisation Commission, however, consider 
th4 4^ten^ibn of ofilcial presidents necessary, Mr. Dutt dissenting. 
Bui they leooinmend that the boards should contain a substantial 
elected members. For the present it will perhaps be a 
l^sotly forwsrd step. 
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The Indian Councils Rill has at last been passed. The political 
discussion in this country, during last month in the newspapers, in the 
annual conferences, and in other public meetings, centred round two 
important features of the proposed reforms—the creation of Executive 
Councils for Lieutenant-Governors, and the separate representation of 
of Muhammadans. There was not much of real discussion on the 
former measure in public^ It is alleged that some leaders ,of Muham¬ 
madan opinion are privately opposed to the multiplication of 
Executive Councils, with Native members on them, for these Indian 
members would be more often Hindus than Muhammadans. But 
few would venture to advance such a plea openly, and the Executive 
Councils have been asked for by Hindus and Muhammadans alike 
in theii' public meetings. The Anglo-Indian Press has generally 
regarded the establishment of such Councils as inevitable. The fact 
is that the tendency in such matter| is bound to be in the direction 
of uniformity. If one province has a Council Government, another 
naturally covets the privilege and objects to one-man rule. Whether 
the head of a province be drawn from the Civil Service or be imported 
from England, the Decentralisation Commission given very good 
reasons why he should he aided by a Council, where the political 
conditions, the growth of public opinion, and the development of 
the ^ess, expose the Government to close scrutiny and sometimes 
acrimonious criticism. It is better to relieve the head of a province 
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of the necessity ofbearing the brunt of abattle,than toexpect him by 
personal contact with people to obviate the battle. LordLansdowne 
and Lord Curzon expect too much from the personal influence of the 
head of a Government in an oriental country. With due respect, it 
may be doubted whether in their own per sons they succeeded in 
exerting such influence. The consequences of introducing Council 
Governments may be more or less undesirable from the standpoint 
of the Civil Service. But as there will be no military member in the 
Provincial Councils, even the experience of Lord Curzon’s Govern 
ment need not fill one with apprehensions regarding the future o^ 
the innovation, which will be introduced first in Bengal, and almost 
of.a certainty be extended to Other provinces, though Parliament 
will be given an opport unity to veto the proposals. 

The question of Muhammadan representation has been fully 
discussed. So far as the Legislative Councils are concerned, th^ 
Government of India’s original proposals have been accepted by the 
Secretary of State, and in most provinces they are likely to be accep¬ 
table to all parties on second thoughts. A certain number of seats 
are set apart for Muhammadans, and the members of this community 
will also be at liberty to compete for seats thrown open to general 
election. There are two ways of interpreting this concession. The 
Hindus might satisfy themselves with the view that a substantial 
number of seats are made available to all communities, and it is only 
to rectify the probable inequity of the general competition that a 
certain fixed number of seats are reserved for Muhammadans. The 
Muhamma^ns, on the other hand, may derive satisfaction fiom the 
fact that special seats are reserved for them, and thus the pledge given 
by the Viceroy has been fulfilled. They, however, argue that the 
pledge is not kept, inasmuch as |^e seats reserved for them do not bear 
an equal proportion even to the numerical strength of the community 
in aU provihces, much less to its^mlitical importance. The fact is that 
beeades numerical proportion and political importance, theGovem- 
nukt W had al^consider the number of Muhammadans likely 
td ai^ilabl^ to fill up the seats that may be reserved for them. 
Iiliv ri^'^^ncjes where the community has made sufficient educa- 

percentage of the reserved seats exceeds the 
;^uiation—the excess representing, perhaps, the 
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special political importance. When it is remembered that, in addi¬ 
tion to these seats, the seats intended for general election will also 
be-open to Muhammadans, it seems clear that in the advanced pro¬ 
vinces the Viceroy's pledges have been faithfully kept. If in the 
backward provinces this does not seem to be the case, the reason 
obviously is that the Viceroy did not pledge himself to ignore all 
other qualifications of Muhammadan members besides their religion. 


At a time when so many have been aiming at Colonial Self- 
Government as their political goal, the Hindu-Muhammadan 
controversy has served the purpose of reminding the country of the 
“skeleton in the cupboard.’* Some have angrily charged Anglo- 
Indians with wire-pulling and setting community against community. 
But the assumed possibility of sowing discord is not complimentary 
to the intelligence of the communities concerned. However much 
one may regret the gulf between the various races and creeds in 
India, the fact cannot be ignored. The remedy for the evil lies in 
working towards another goal—not where the colonial form of 
Government may be set up, but where communities will learn to 
forget their religious diSerences. The Congress of Religions held in 
Calcutta was a step in this highly desirable direction. The goal of 
that Congress is very hx away. But it is a vision which poets and 
prophets have seen in all civilised countries, and in realising it lies 
the salvation of a land divided as India is at present. 


The conclusion of the Alipore trial has at last judicially estab¬ 
lished that there was a seditious conspiracy of a dangerous character 
in Bengal. Apart from the guilt of individual persons, who may 
prove their innocence to the satisfaction of the Appellate Court, the 
fact of a movement to weaken the foundations of peace in Bengal 
may be taken as sufficiently proved. How far and deep the move¬ 
ment has sent its roots, remains even now a mystery. It may be 
too much to expect that the anarchical sentiment has either 
disappeared, or is likely to disappear in the near future, altogether. 
The general feeling of satisfiiction diffused by the Morley-Minto 
reforms has removed the shade under which the plant was growing. 
Signs of its vitality even now manifest themselves. When the law 
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against unlawful Satnitis is worked for a sufficiently long time, it will 
perhaps be found that the anarchists have had no fresh accessions to 
their ranks. That which does not grow is bound to decay* and 
disappear. 

The deposition of Sultan Hamid presents one more feature of 
contrast between Turkey and Persia. The constitutional party in 
Persia is comparatively weak : in Turkey it has carried almost 
everything before it. We are too near the events to see them in 
proper perspective, and to judge whether the introduction of reform 
in Persia was premature, or whether there is something in the 
constitution and prejudices of the people which is less favourable to 
democratic government than in the corresponding conditions in 
Turkey. The proximity of Turkey to the free countries of Europe 
may have exposed it to influences which cannot penetrate with equal 
rapidity into Persia. If so, the example of Turkey would be the 
more instructive of the two, for those who might speculate upon the 
probable future effects of Western idea^ among the Muslims of India. 
The supposed imperviousness of Islam to change is being rapidly 
disproved in this country. 
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HAVE WE FREE WILL ? 


“TT is certainly not the least charm of a Theory that it is refutable ; 

i it is precisely thereby that it attracts the more subtle minds. 
It seems that the hundred-times-refuted theory of Free Will, 
owes its persistence to this charm alone ; someone is always appear¬ 
ing who feels himself strong enough to refute it.” Thus, Nietzsche, 
in *' Beyond Good and Evil.” There lies before me a little book by 
M. George Renard, Professor of thfe College of France, in which 
the refutation is undertaken for the hundredth or the thou¬ 
sandth time. Its title is Man, is he Free ? ” The author is a 
militant Determinist, or thinks he is. The book is in the sixth 
edition. I believe it is widely read and admired by large sections 
of the French people. M. Renard feels himself strong enough to 
refute Free Will, and proceeds to do so in an elegant, vivacious, popular 
style, which no doubt carries conviction to innumerable young 
gentlemen and ladies of the Academies, as well as half educated 
operatives and the bourgeois of the middle classes generally. If 
little that is new remains to be said, the perennial interest of the 
problem is attested by the persistent manner in which leaders of 
‘every school, and of every shade of thought, are attracted to it. 
And it may be useful, in the interests of exact reasoning, to examine 
in some detail the demonstration, given by this last French De¬ 
terminist champion of the scientific Truth, and unanswerable logic 
of Determinism. Avoiding any appearance of dogmatism, I shall 
take the liberty of doubting, and offering one or two reasons for the 
doubt, whether, in spite of having been refuted any number of 
^ times, the theory of Free Will rightly understood does not still 
■ stand, and what is more important, ought not to, and will not 
for ever remain valid against all the dialectical attacks and quasi- 
scientific assaults to which it is exposed. 
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M. JRenardijn comn^n with moat ‘'sentimental” detennin- 
istSi emphatical^ and repeatedly disclaims all advocacy of “ fatal¬ 
ism. ** His Determinism does not imply (so he says), much less 
is identical with Fatalism. I entirely agree with M. Renard that 
in the search for Troth we ought not to be deterred by consequences, 
reid or imaginary, which may or may not follow upon its 
discov^y. ff DetermS&ism is true, we ought not to refuse to adopt 
it, even though it should turn out to be as truly fatalistic as M. 
R^ard passionately declares that it is not. Just as in the converse 
case,, if Free Will is true no one ought to refuse to adopt it because 
it is difficult, to say no more, to reconcile it with an Omniscient 
Ood.. But I entertain some doubt whether, notwithstanding his 
vehement affirmatiohs, M. Renard succeeds in distinguishing true 
Determinism from true Fatalism. If a house is burning, says M. 
Renard, we, the enlightened Determinists do not sit down in front 
of it with folded hands, and say^^' It is writteu that the house should 
be burnt, and all within it perish.” We try to put out the fire and 
help the inmates. Again, if there comes a plague, and we are 
attacked, we do not fold our hands and say, " It is written that we 
shall die.” We call in the physician, and adopt every measure 
prescribed by lienee to limit the spread of the disease. This is 
plausible, but excessively shallow. If M. Renard had had any 
practical experience of Hussulmat^, the popular type of Fatalists, 
he would find them quite as eagerly ehergetic, when their houses 
are on fire, in attempting to put the; fire out, as the good Determi¬ 


nists of M. Renard's school. In faceof such a visitation as the plague, 
oriental peoples do, no doubt, display a remarkable apathy. And 
when they are urged to support the authorities in making inocu¬ 
lation,, segregation, etc., effectivi^ a great number might be found to 
plead that the plague was sent by Allah, and that it is no use 
trying to postpone the appointed day. But at the root of this; lies 
a profound distrust of the bustling methods of Western science. 
Britts have certainly seemed to warrant that distrust. All our 
^ outthe pla^e in India have failed; With the 

we began by diking very 
of "stamping out, ” our 4octors believing, 
easily m^e good tbeir boastful professions 
fine .'object leSson in the grand 
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omnipotence of Science. Now had the professors of medicine 
succeeded as conspicuouslyi as at first they failed, no one doubts 
that thefatalists ” of India would have been just as eager, as the 
good Determinists of France, to avert the death that stalked over 
the land. 

Here we have to deal with degrees of enlightenment, nothing 
else. The Indian “ fatalists ” may have been, probably were, wrong. 
But if, in like circumstances M. Renard honestly believed that going 
to a physician would not profit him in the least, while it most cer¬ 
tainly would involve a great deal of expense and discomfort, he 
would let the plague run its course through his organism, as ‘‘ fatalis¬ 
tically ” as any devout follower of the prophet. He would not run 
to the physician, or lend himself to preventive measures, if he 
believed that neither the one nor the other would arrest the disease. 
The illustration, in short, does not really touch the question. It is 
altogether irrelevant. The most convinced fatalist I have met, and 
I have met thousands, is no more anxious to die, than the most 
convinced Libertarian, or Determinist. But when death, or any 
other calamity is inevitable, he accepts the fact. So does every 
one else, willy nilly. A fact is a fact, what has happened has hap¬ 
pened, and we cannot put back the clock. The fallacy of bringing 
forward illustrations of this kind to distinguish between Fatalism and 
M. Renard’s Determinism, lies obviously enough in the illustrations 
being of events, about the happening of which we do not feel called 
upon to pronounce moral judgments. If we really want to test 
this alleged distinction,; wO must apply a true test. Here is the 
' simplest. ^ A, a grown murders B, a child of six years, for the 
sake often rupees* worth of oruaments which the child was wearing. 
The logical fatalist (though, as a matter of fact, logic is not the strong 
point of the fatalistic peoples,' and I very much doubt whether in 
practice it wouM be allowed this victory over average humane 
instincts) would say, and so would the logical Determinist, as dis* 
tinguished from the sentimental illogioal Determinist,«It was written 
that A should kill, that IS should be killed.'* Or in Determinist 
language, A could not help killing B (and of course, B could not 
help being killed), there is iiothing more to be said. Neither the 
Fatalist nor the Determinist Is called upon ^ pronounce any moral 
judgment on A. The sentes^tal;i;;,Deter^^^ says that he is 
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called upon to condemn A’s act, but not A. And this singular so¬ 
phistry suffices to tide M. Renard over the ugliness of the case. 
But we should certainly never condemn, by a moral judgment, a 
mere occurrence (which as soon as we subtract the moral culpabi¬ 
lity of the Actor, this becomes). We are, therefore, here face to 
face with a common everyday question, and we are to answer it 
honestly, not sophistically. Do we or do we not pass moral judg¬ 
ment on such a murderer ? I am not now concerned so much with 


what, in the opinion of M. Renard (however illogical that opinion 
may be) we ought to do, as with what, as a fact of experience, we 
do do. There can be little doubt but that the mass of (professing) 
fatalists,-‘regardless of logic, condemn the murderer. They may say, 
** It was written from the beginning.” But they would also feel, if they 
had not the wit to say it, that it was similarly written from the 
beginning that A was a wicked man. The)' would feel that thrill 
of moral repulsion, which every crime of the kind sends through 
all normal and unsophisticated minds. But why ? If the thing was 
written from the beginning, the man who did it could not be evil 
or wicked because he did it. And yet it is just because his wicked¬ 
ness is revealed in this act, that they pass moral judgment upon 
him. Up to that time he may have lived an average life among 
them, doing no more apparent wrong than his neighbour; in no 
marked degree more wicked than his fellows. Yet as soon as he 
does, what, ex-hypothesi, he could not help doing (and in fact had 
done years before he was born) he is fett to be wicked, morally 
culpable. So far of the fatalist. Now let us ask the good Deter- 
minist wliat he really feels on first hearing of such a crime ? And 
let us, to add poignancy, suppose that it is his own and only child 


who has thus been cruelly murdered. According to M. Regard, he 
would detest the crime but pity the criminal. That is all very ine 
in words. But I venture to think that it is not true j and I believe 


. that tlio universal affirmation of mankind (or almost universal, we 
1 suppose, except a few highly sophisticated aberrants) would 
tne^ If M. Renard now tries to shift the ground by saying 
that, thfe have introduced the strongest of all per- 

and. thereby^ set up a bias which makes it impos- 
be a fair judge Hn it, I reply that 
a simple test, which will show that the moral 
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judgment does not depend upon, is not called forth by the sense of 
irreparable personal injury, but is inseparable from the Actor, the 
Doer of the wrong. You say you cannot help feeling the strongest 
moral indignation against the Murderer, because he has killed your 
only child, has inflicted on you a terrible loss. Now if that were 
true, the root of the perverted (as M. Renard would call it) moral 
condemnation, lies in the sense of personal injury. But if instead 
of A having murdered your child for the sake of its poor ornaments, 
it had been killed by a flash of lightning ? The loss is the same, 
the injury done to you is precisely the same. But neither you, nor 
anyone else would dream of passing a moral judgment of condemna¬ 
tion upon the lightning. Here again we see the link with fatalism. 
The Libertarian, as well as the logical Determinist, and Fatalist, 
would bow to the inevitable; he would say in effect, if not in so 
many words, ** It was decreed.” But none of the three would deliver 
any moral judgment upon the accident, or if you please calamity. By 
thus separating the act from the actor, it is easy to see what really 
■calls forth moral judgments of condemnation ; and it is equally easy 
to see that while the act, dissociated from the actor, may be 
deplored^ it cannot be condemned. To talk of condemning 
the act, while absolving the actor, is in the sphere of morals, to 
talk shallow, sentimental, and mischievous nonsense. But since 
we do with practical unanimity, thus condemn the moral turpitude 
of the murderer, we do it (whether we have taught ourselves 
by the most convincing logic that we ought not to, or whether 
we only give play to our natural sentiment, we do it all the same') 
because we feel that he need not have committed the murder, and 
that he ought not to havb committed the murder. M, Renard 
devotes pages and pages to a desperate attempt to escape from 
this dreadful impasse. He persuades himself that it is consistent 
with the highest and most progressive morality, the Ideal, which 
^by some deterministic process not very clearly explained) is forced 
upon the better class of wills, to hate deeds while loving the doers. 
But I pin him down to this elementary proposition, that apart 
from what we feel we have in common, as morally responsible agents, 
with the doers, deeds, or facts, in t|temselves never do, or could 
•excite moral approbation or reprobation. And I* refer again for 
proof to earthquakes, lightning, landslips, sea storms. We have 
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nothing morally in QOmnmn with the$e destructive agencies, and 
we therefore pass up moral judgments upon the innumerable 
murders iihey commit., If M. Renard’s|>asic position were psycho¬ 
logically sound (1 submit that it is incurably unsound), we should 
feel the same -moral shock when an earthquake kills a hundred 
people, as ^hen a murderer kills in cold blood and for a base 
reason, pne innocent child. But surely we do not. And if we do- 
not, is It not worth while enquiring, before using a number of 
specious but misleading analogies to illustrate a bad argument, why 
not? . 


Let n^e, however, be careful not to do M. Renard an injustice 
on this pbfnt. Summarized from his vivid pages, his contention, 
amounts to this. Determinism is not Fatalism, because Fatalism 
postulates a God who has ordained every event from the beginning 
to the end^ Determinism, on the other hand, says no effect with¬ 
out a cause, remove the cause* and the effect will disappear. How 
that is to apply to accomplished facts, I confess I do not understand, 
stillless how it is to affect moral judgments. You may say that 
the /'cause” of A murdering the child B, was his avarice. The 
Fatalist might say God ordained that he should. The Determinist, 
according to M. Renard, haS liOw to' re^pye^avarice. But we shall. 
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this in any practical way from pure Fatalism, or M. Renard's chain 
of causation, from the Mahommedan*s Allah* The only real 
difference is in the form of tj^e expression ; and here I think the 
Mussulman has distinctly the best of it. He does not mean any 
more than M. Renard means, that Allah is always interfering ; he 
means that each man’s fortune has been allotted to him, that he 
must meet his fate good or bad, and like all Orientals he clothes 
these ideas in the simplest words j he personifies. His God ” is M. 
Renard's ** chain of causes,” that is all..' But while M. Renard is 
the most illogical of Determihists, I have always understood that 
logical, or “ hard ” Determinists, as Professor James calls them, 
borrowing an entirely false analogy from the “ uniformity ” and 
continuity " of the physical universe, have accepted the like cast- 
iron scheme for man's conduct; that, in a word, they do believe 
that no man, under any conceivable circumstances, could have 
acted otherwise than he has acted, and that were we not time- 
limited beings, we might see that every act in the longest life was 
actually done before the actor was (in our phrase) born. M. Renard 
is not that kind of Determinist. . Indeed, had he not professed 
himself a Determinist, and renounced all intercourse with the 


pernicious doctrine of .Free , Will, I should have been inclined to 
^conclude that there i^as little, *'if anyf appreciable difference (none 
at all when to pr^tical applications) between his idea 

of Determinism, of: Free But his idea of Free 

He enters the War Cry, “ Resigned vous a cette 


.I? «v‘ c ^ . V 


verite, qui est la formes differentes; Tout 


fait a uue cause; ^otif.’’ 


It is; plain that if we this a little, only One step further, 

we shall make M. Renard a present of his coveted dialectical vic¬ 
tory. I have observed on more than one occasion, while conduct¬ 


ing eontrdversics with partially informed determinists ” that they 
set a hijgh price on this merely verbal triumph. You admit; they 
say^ that we have the i^1st:6f the “ argument,” and you offer us no 
proof; bf* the Freedom; Ol the Wid Why don’t you res%n ?, I gO 
ihudh further; I aajf i^at’. as thejpState their premisses, there is no 
room for afgum^t. . ^ in their major 

prenii^;' Thus The will' is an effeOti 
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Therefore^t is caused, **,«., determined. It is perfectly true that our 
minds are so constituted that, given the terms Cause and Effect, in 
their common connotations, we cannot think of the one without 
the other j an uncaused effect is unthinkable, and so, perhaps, is a 
** first" cause; but that is merely a verbal tangle, arising out of 
the meaning of the terms we are using. The same difficulty pre¬ 
sents itself when we talk of an “ unmotived " ** will," though here I 
doubt whether it is so ineradicably rooted in our processes of thought. 

Will" ordinarily connotes motive. In morals, motive means that 
which infiuences the Will, and Will that which receives influence 
from motives. I am using these terms in the most ordinary colloquial 
sense. As long as that is so, it is plain that using those words to 
express related meanings, we cannot think away the only meaning 
they commonly have. And we are therefore easily victimized in 
this kind of superficial dialectic. But if we want to get near the 
truth, we must guard against being netted in word-snares. I have 
an almost instinctive distrust of the word “ cause '* just as I have 
of the word “law.'* Both are shamefully abused in every discus¬ 
sion of this particular problem; and no better illustration of the 
truth of what I have just asserted could be found than in a critical 
perusal of M. Renard's page% This I shall have no difficulty in 
proving. But let me pausf for a’ moment, to clear away one 
serious impediment to any rational discussion of what is the reaf 
issue between Free Wilj and Beterminj^. M.Renard has persuaded 
himself (I cannot help sometimes thinkin|f because it is such an 
effective appeal to the gallery to stick i^p nine-pins, merely for the 
sake jOf bowling them over with the utmost ease) that those who 
believe in Free Will, believe that the Will never acts upon motives. 
That it wills, because it wills. He m^te his opponent say, “ II vOus 
fpt dites yous, une cause pour cha,que action. Eh bien, ne cher- 
«<chez pas si loin. La veritable, la seule cause, c'est ma voluntd. 

,motifs decision, sont pour elle des occasions 

de plus; c’est elle en qualite de force 
tout, loin d’etre determined;” (Not a 
ther as far as it goes.) Then Renard 
comme il faut, rpid ce que ces grand 
is une chose, qe n’est pas puTde qhe je la 
parce que je Ih^veux. ,, .t. • .. . Je veux 
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parce que je veux, tout est dit, c’est le dernier mot du libre arbitre.” 
And thenceforward, with wearisome iteration, M. Renard twits his 
adversaries with maintaining that the will acts^ unmotived; acts 
without reason (as though the propositions were interchangeable, 
apparently wholly unconscious of the profoundly suggestive clue 
which what we call unreasonable'* or irrational ” acts, affords to 
a clearer comprehension of the truth). I do not think that any 
Libertarian contends that the Will is unmotived ; in the extremest 
•cases, he is willing to admit that there may have been a motive, 
however obscure and irrational j but I for one would submit that the 
Will is quite capable of willing (not of performing) the impossible 
achievements, and that it can both will and achieve acts for which 
no rational motive can be discovered. We shall have to go a little 
•deeper into this question of motive " which has been so fertile of 
misunderstanding and has flooded the subject with muddy thought. 
Por the present, it is enough to say that M. Renard’s quarrel 
with Free Will is almost entirely groundless, a figment of his own 
imagination. 

Every effect has a cause ; this triumphant generalization, with 
which Determinists ‘ are so ready to club all who venture to differ 
from them, requires very careful examination. It may be doubted 
, whether it will be found tO'be nearly as effective as it is usually 
thought to be. First ’lye need to be very clear what we mean by 
cause. It is an old stofy that Aristotle gives the word more than 
•sixty and Plato more tHain forty meanings. And it is an older story 
still that ninety per cent^ at lOast of the Determinists who rely on it 
so strongly, have never taken the trouble either to analyze the 
meaning of the word, o)* ;to Sal^fy themselves of its applicability to 
•their special uses. I neeid duly refer to that brilliant speculator, 
and great scientist, W, K. Clifford, as authority for the proposition 
that the generalization cannot be known to be true even of the 
whole physical Universe, I suppose it will be conceded that when 
we speak of cause and effect in the domains of Science we really 
mean no more than that in a routine of sense impressions, there is 
an observable iseries, antecedents and consequents. Just as ** cause ” 
and effect connote and imply each other, so do antecedents 
and “consequents." And ,We really mean that where we have 
observed a consequent^: ^ be able or ought in time to be able 
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to observe the antecedent. But even in a sequence of observed 
phenomena (unless it be circular) there must come a point at which 
we are unable to trace the antecedent of the last observed consequent, 
itself the antecedent of the; following consequent. When we find 
an effect, if you choose to adhere to that term, the causeor 
** antecedent" of which altogether eludes us, we are apt to say, 
** the cause of so and so must for ever remain a mystery.'* Upon 
this Clifford very justly observes:—“The nervous system of my 
umbrella must for ever remain a mystery to me. But my umbrella 
has no nervous system. So that 'effect* has no cause in any 
sense in which you understand the word." The Determinists claim 
to have a ^monopoly of the scientific side of the argument. But 
Science will only attempt to answer “ reasonable ** questions; you 
may put it a hundred questions, involving the “why** of its 
formulae, and it will turn away, as we often have to turn away 
from the babbling inquisitiveness of little children. The Determinists 
ofH. Renard’s way of thinking put the fundamental question in 
ihe way of a major premiss, which is carried over by an utterly 
Unwarrantable process from t!he province of observable phenomena, 
to a province in which the phenomena being purely subjective are 
only phenomena to the introspective subject and then make it 
answer itself. We know that men ^Ct in certain ways; their 
acts are observable phenomena; we ate all agreed that they 
act because they will to act (whether inteUigently or unintelU- 
gently has no.bearing on this part of the argument), in other 
words, that their acts are caused by their will. Now comes the 
Determinism with two questions whibh he appears to think are 
virtually identical: (i) What caused the Will to cause the act?“ 
To that no scientific answer in the sense in which science 
etplains its own “ causation ’* is possible. The operation of the 
Will is wholly screened from us. I do not say that it must ever 
remain so; I merely say that atpresent it is. (a) Why did the Will 
cause the act ? This is one of those “ whys ? *' with which science 
declinee to have any commerce* You might as well ask a 
sdentist why bodies fall as they do, or why gases behave as they do, 
orwhyjtlie moon is or is not made of green cheese* The only 
infOimultibn We ean etor get (outside ourselves) as to what caused 
the Wlli to or why ** It acted, we must get from the actor 
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himself, and however elaborately he tries to frame his explanation, 
it comes out in the last analysis, to this and no more (in the case 
of all uncontrolled acts) «I did it because I wanted to do it." Turn¬ 
ing here to a much abler and profounder expositor of scientific 
Determinism (if it is fair to say that he does commit himself to any 
such theory at all), we find Mr. Pearson illustrating the absurdity 
of any theory that the Will is a first and arbitrary cause by some 
such reasoning as this. You will to throw a stone. But the moment 
the stone leaves your hand, it is subject to the *Maw " of gravitation ; 
you might Will for ever to throw it a mile, it would fall to the earth 
at a calculable place and time. Your supposed Freedom looked 
at as an originating cause is quite illusory. It is surprising to find 
so profound and acute a reasoner as Mr. Carl Pearson availing 
himself of such an argument. No one supposes that the Willis 
capable of overturning the Universe about it. No one supposes 
that by Willing to remove Mt. Blanc (for as yet the most earnest 
exercises of faith have not removed mountains, in the literal sense) 
a man could remove it. But the point is quite different. Within the 
scope of a man's own activity and reach, he can effect changes 
(infinitely slight and unimportant changes, certainly) in the disposi¬ 
tion of matter around him. He can effect definite results. If he is 
within a yard of a window, he can throw a stone against it, with 
the ** intention ” of breaking it, and if nothing intervenes, he will 
break that window* He uses the '‘laws” of nature to help him 
in effecting his purpose* If he tries to effect a purpose in violation 
of or excess of those laws, he must of course fail. But I do not 
see that is any argument against the " freedom of the will ” in the 
only rational sense in which libertarians use those words. 

The theory of secondary " causation, ” in which Mr. Pearson has 
to take refuge against the conclusion, for some strange reason 
so hateful to scientifically trained min^s, that the Will is free 
(within its own very small and circumscribed sphere) to do or 
to forbear doing acts, seems to me hardly distinguishable from the 
case scornfully put by Mr. Pearson's distinguished predecessor, My 
umbrella's nervous system must for ever remain a mystery to me. 
Because it has mne!^ I do not, therefore, admit the proposition^ 
every effect has a cause, as applied to the problem of Free Will, any 
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more than I admit it to be exactly true (in any sense in which scien¬ 
tific men use the word ‘'cause") for the whole Universe. M. Renard 
will, 1 am sure, be shocked at this summary upheaval of the foundation 
of his whole argument. For in good truth, the beginning and the 
end of the volume of nearly two hundred pages, lies in the announce* 
raent of the major premiss. It is impossible, he says, for the human 
reason to conceive of an undetermined Will; every such effort smashes 
itself against the inexorable. There is no effect without a cause. And 
there he might as well have stopped (p. 20 ). For nothing which fol¬ 
lows adds to, while much greatly detracts from, the apparent strength 
of this position. But much the same (intellectual) difficulty attends 
the Kantian antinomies. Space must be finite or infinite, and yet it 
is impossible (perhaps) to conceive it as either. So with the divisi¬ 
bility of matter. What Kant probably meant was that either asser¬ 
tion was unwarranted by our knowledge, not that neither could be 
true. But the truth probably is that these antinomies which are so 
perplexing are so because of the connotations of the terms in which 
they are stated. A limit in ordinary parlance is that which separates 
space from space, and therefore ex-vi-termini, to talk of limiting a// 
tpace, is absurd. On the other hand, space being only (it is submit¬ 
ted) in reality a mode of thought, making relations between bodies 
possible, there is no practical sense in the question. Is space infinite ? 
As long as we go on discovering bodies, they will have to be in 
spatial relation to one another for There is just as little sense in 
the question, h space finite? The illicit importation of the concepts 
“cause and effect ' from the phenomenal world, to the sphere of sub¬ 
jectivity, must of course create precisely that kind of confusion of 
thought on which the Determinists rely for their easy dialectical 
victory. But because it may be generally true (in the sense in 
which we have learnt to use those words) that the mind cannot 
conceive an effect without a cause, it is utterly untrue to say that the 
mind cannot conceive of the^will as determining itself to action 
(within its own limited sphere^. Because this is precisely what every 
unsophisticated human being does conceive and has conceived since 
the world began. He may be wrong, but it is none the less certain 
that is what he does conceive. And therefore it is not legitimate 
to elHS alleged impossibility of his conceiving (a faultily analogous 

) a ^thilar undetermined effect (or cause) in the whole range 
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of sense impressions as a conclusive argument against the fact of 
the Will being self-determined, I am well, aware that the superior 
modem philosopher despises the appeal to what their predecessors 
regarded as intuitive knowledge. If Dr. Johnson were to-day to reply, 
to M. Renard, “Sir, we know the Will is free and there’s an end on't,” 
he would have to encounter (to quote Nietzsche) “ a smile and two 
notes of interrogation." But taking the risk cheerfully of being met 
by supercilious sneers of that kind, I shall venture to submit, that 
the best as well as the only “ proof" available to us, as what we can 
obtain first from ourselves, and then from the testimony of others 
like ourselves, as to what they have observed in themselves, at the 
moment of action, in other words whether we and they are agreed 
in the “ knowledge " that the will is free. We may, of course, all be 
mistaken ; but regarded merely as proof, what better can we find? I 
shall have occasion to notice briefly the “ proof " which M. Renard 
light-heartedly offers of the “ non-freedom " of the Will; and I think 
the very slightest consideration will suffice to show, that except in the 
minds of those who have already pre-judged the cause, it is no proof 
at all, certainly not proof enough for the most Draconian tribunal 
to hang a dog on. It is noteworthy that in spite of the contempt 
which Nietzsche hints lor all who profess “ immediate '* knowledge 
(m the metaphysical sense), his own analysis of the Will is the result 
of the most careful introspection. He has no language too strong 
lor the condemnation of “ free will" in the high metaphysical sense, 
by which, 1 think, he means the transcendental sense of Schopen* 
hauer, ^towards whom he was bitterly intolerant), but when he has 
ridiculed this conception, which involves nothing less than to be the 
causa sui** and with more than Munchausen daring, to pull oneself up 
into existence by the hair, out of the slough of nothingness,” he goes 
on to enter a very useful caveat. “If anyone should find out in this 
manner the crass stupidity of the celebrated conception of Free Will, 
and put it out of his head altogether, I beg of him to carry his en¬ 
lightenment a step further, and also put out of his head. . . . iion-free 
will, which is tantamount to a misuse of cause and effect. One should 
not wrongly materialize cause and effect, as the natural philosophers 
do, who make the cause press and push till it effects its end. One 
should use cause and effect only as pure conceptions, that is to say, 
as conventional fictions for the purpose of designation and mutual 
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understanding —not for explanation.*' That is a very pregnani 
piece of advice, vrhich may give M. Renard food for furthei 
redection. 


Bombay* 


F. C. O. BEAMAN 


{To he concluded^ 


AT THE THEATRE. 

Can all the radiant glory of the stage 
Or luring graces of the actor’s art 
E'er quench my passion's thirst or calm my heart 
That longs to reach the lover's golden age ? 

Can sweetest bards in Drama's realms assuage 
The pain of wanton Cupid’s cruel dart 
With healing balms, or else hy magic art 
Illume with glowing life youth*^ hopeful page ? 

’Tis vain to seek for all that Or birth 
Of youth’s romance, by aid Of stage or bard. 

Thy hallowed presence has the gift; thy voice 
Enchanting power; eyes» ah'sought for joys 
Of life ; thy ruby bps htO X*ove's reward ; 

Thy heart, the peerless Crovrn for man on earth. 


P ftPQMAnPT 
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SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART., K.C.S.I, 


A Pioneer of Indian Legal Reform. 


A mongst the pioneers of legal reform in India who paved the 
way to a great extent for the work that is now being so 
vigorously carried on, special recognition is due to the late Sir James 
itzjames Stephen, the codifier of Indian criminal law, whp, alike 
in his practice and writings, strenuously upheld the principle of 
equal justice for all, irrespective of race = or creed. From early 
boyhood the future judge seems to have had a great predilection 
for everything connected with India, and when, late in life, occasion 
rose, he displayed a grasp of the oom|4ex political situation there 
rare even amongst those ,specially jtrained to deal with its problems. 
His clearness of visit^A ^^ insight enabled him to 

realize from the firstr.,|^p|^';^^,;|c^' often lost sight of, that; the 
permanency of depend not on military 

force alone but 'system of law, representing 

amoral victory far ni^edurable than the physical 
orce which has renderedl^; ** Such a system of le^slation 

consistently carried out to Europeans and natives 

alike, ” he justly observes, Over the minds of the people 

an influence in many ways comi^^e to that of a new religion," 
and he adds the pregnant remark that goes to the very root of the 
matter and suggests the real remedy for the present unrest in 
India, Law is so to speak the Gospel of thq English, a compulsory 
. Gospel Ivhich admits of np dissent and of no disobedience/' 

Janies Stephen was boritt in London in 1829, and 


was the s 
some years, 



A man of high 

'■ M 


son of Jam<^ Stephen, a,noted lawyer, who, for 
leld the important portion Of C^onlal Under-Secretaiy. 

who exe|ia^* a 
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considerable influence over the colonial policy of his time, though 
owing to official etiqpette his best work received no public recogni¬ 
tion, the elder Stephen brought up his children with old-fashioned 
strictness holding up before them a high ideal of conduct. He 
was/' says his son, the distinguished author Leslie Stephen, ^'a” 
living categorical imperative, ” who, in spite of his deep love for 
his boys, inspired them with no little awe, and he quotes as a^ proof 
of their intuitive recognition of his stern sense of duty the naive 
reply of one of them to their mother’s question: Did you ever 
. Jcnow your father do a thing because it was pleasant ? '* ** Yes, when 
he married you. ” 

Though as is clearly brought out in the deeply interesting 
Biography * by his brother, the whole life of James Fitzjames 
Stephen— who generally used his second Christian name only to 
distinguish him from his father—was profoundly influenced by the 
teaching of the latter, he also owed much to his mother, who was 
the daughter of the Rev, John Venn, a member of the strict 
Clapham sect, but for all that a man of so loveable a disposition 
that he was looked upon as a saint even by his religious opponents. 
His daughter seems to have inherited much of his sweetness of 
character, combined with a sturdy common sense of her own that 
saved her from going to extr^es eithef Of^ndulgence or discipline 
in the treatment of her boys ahd found in her an ever 

ready sympathiser in their interest^ ll 3 d^^H||jties. In Fitzjames 
she appears to have had a somewhat d[^^H|R!bject, for he very 
early developed a habit of introgjjj^^^^hich, if it had been 
injudiciously treated, might haved^Hpi^d morbid self-conscious¬ 
ness. It is recorded by Mrs, mKKm in her Diary, which she 
kept without a break for ovef Bp Pyears. that on one occasion 
when the boy was shut up in his^om as a punishment, she over¬ 
heard him indulging in a long soliloquy in which he admitted his 
error, contrasted his I>CSition with that of the happy little people 
who were even then enjoying toast and sugar and declaring himself 
to be like Fharaoh on the wicked king’s last night Yet when he 
was released flrom durance vile he said he had been naughty on 
purpose andsohte days afterwards he constantly asked to be punished. 

.. I * - "4 ■■ — . . 

* Jauo^ Pitsjames Stephen, Bart., K,C.S.l., by hie brother 

Snitb (wd Elder. 
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Later, he announced his belief that the best plan would be to be 
wicked all your life and repent at last, quoting the Emperor 
Constantine as a convincing case in point. 

J!n 1836 Fitzjames was sent to school at Brighton where he 
appears to have done well on the whole, though he often got 
into disgrace for occupying himself, as his master said, with things 
too high for him. In 1842 ‘his parents having by that time 
removed to Windsor, he and his brother Leslie became up-town 
boys at Eton, anything but an enviable position, day scholars being 
looked upon and treated as pariahs unfit to associate with the 
boarders whose insolent behaviour to them was connived at, if not 
actually encouraged by the masters. For all that, perhaps indeed 
because of it, Fitzjames often declared in after life that he owed 
a deep debt of gratrtude to Eton, the disciple he there received 
haviujg • i^ermanently steeled him against oppressiq!|^ tyranny and 
unfairness of any kind. It quickly became^ known in the schodi 
. that he was not to be bullied with impunity and his brother, who 
was three years youngef than he, tells how he used to interfere on 
his behalf comparing himself to a willoW that bent to the storm 
and Fitzjames to an oak that met all attacks with open defiance. 


With 


tetwT' h'iS' 

_ It until 

i^&^;yas Sent to’fong's''^!Ve^^ 
thaF^hen he finally severed his> 


w^d stand up against boys much 
slight from the shoulder and 
and • he rose steadily 
^San^xespects though not as well 
^&iinirable auspice’s, ., 4 s>a niatter 
P^ji^vEtoni but' isunongat/those few 
the ii^j^^i^.and Cbitty, 


at Etonviw: vthr^ years, 
wretch^ he was there, 
imein removing him. In 
l^and he himself relates 
^•^rith the place where 


he had spent the only unhappy years life, that he gave vent 

to his joy at.his release by tearing off tfag^White tie which he looked 
upon as a symbol of degradation; and upon it. 

Lodgings having been ^und for him m^Highgate, Fitzjames 
Stephen entered King’s College on October i^^; ^345, walking the 
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four miles to^own every morning and returning by omnibus in 
the evenibg. A new era now began for him and he felt that he was 
no longer a boy but a man with a definite purpose in life, no longer 
an outcast amongst his fellow-students but an equal of the |>est. 
His peculiar intellectual gifts and high moral character were 
recognized from the first; one of his earliest friends was the lath 
Dr. Kitchin, Dean of Durham, with whom he used to have endless 
discussions on politics, literature, &c., and he was fortunate enough 
to qome under the influence of the Rev. Frederick Maurice, then 
onp of the Professors at the College, whose charming personality 
won all hearts and who for a time was looked up to by Fitzjames 
as an inspired prophet able to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
philosophy and religion. 

In the King*s College Debating Society, Stephen, whose 
straightforward physical blows had won him respect at &ton, 
soon distinguished himself by his fordible eloquence, winning the 
appropriate nickname of*” Giant Grim " and giving proof of the 
acute reasoning powers that were to stand him in such good stead 
in his legal career. In 1846 he won a scholarship and the follov^- 
ing year, after carrying off a prize for an Essay, he went into 
residence at Trinity College, Cambi;idge^ where though strange to 
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became the ** British Lion of Cambridge, and mikny the 
anecdotes told of the dread in which his pithy argui^ents and 
clever repartees were held by his opponents, who were indeed 
sometimes only with difficulty restrained hpom actual physical 
assaults upon the enemy. 

‘ At Cambridge Stephen formed friendships with some of the 
ablest men of the day, including Henry Sumner Maine, many years 
later his predecessor on the Council of India, whom he had already 
met in the summer vacation of 1845, £. H. Stanley afterwards 
Lord Derby, William (later Sir William) Harcourt, the future Canon 
Holland, Monkton Milnes, later Lord Houghton, James Spedding, 
the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, James Grant Duff and Henry 
Fitzmaurice Hallam, all of whom expected great things of him and 
were both surprised and disappointed when after twice failing to 
secure* a scholarship at Trinity, he suddenly threw up the game 
and left Cambridge. His greatest ambition, he himself had 
confessed, was to become a fellow of Trinity which could then only 
be secured by a scholar of the same college, and when in 1885, nearly 
forty years later, he was elected an honorary fellow in recognition 
of'his high position as a lawyer, and the services he had rendered 
to legal literature, he declared he valued the distinction more than 


any of the many compliments he had received. He himself 
attributed his ncm^ccess to discursive nature of his studies, 
his mind being Ji^iyi^l^hts about religion, morals, politics 
and all sorts of subjmp^^H||xiOVr resolved to choose a definite 
profession and conoi^H||^|K Whple attention upon preparing 
for it. After hesilatiJjHW Mg. between the church and the law 
he elected for the latter,^l^P||^^o so W the advice of Kenneth 
Macaulay with whom<'ho on circuit, and 

having gone through tli!e^nsnal'w%^0|^By he was called to the 
bar on January ^dth;*i8^, passifi^e^n^erwards with distinction 
' *'^“^ainationTor“^wBachelor degree at the University 

■ : * *• * 

In l 4 >fidon Stephen met again^ . 4 ^mbridge firiend, the Rev. 
Llewelyn Daviest ^en hard at viS^'^o^ongst the London poor, 
and sbme of ‘ the young lawyer’s Id ^<^^me was spent in helping 
^m, that help occasionally taking of guarding him from 

attacks of roughs in his open ahr preaching. Stephen also now 


oughts about religion, morals, politics 
||iiOhr resolved to choose a definite 
B whple attention upon preparing 
I between the church and the law 
ll^^o so W the advice of Kenneth 

circuit, and 
he was called to the 
ssifi^eJbnjRerwards with distinction 
[or degree at the University 
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began to write articles for the Christian Observer^ a feet that had 
vital consequences for him, for during his visits to the editor, the 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham, vicar of Harrow, he fell in love with his 
daughter Mary, who became his wife in 1855. 

For many years after his call to the bar Stephen, who with 
no interest to aid him, had to fight his w^ay up step by step, was 
compelled to eke out his professional earnings by journalism, 
writing constantly for the Saturday Review^ the National RevieWf 
and other papers, but he never for one moment regretted his 
choice of a career. As he himself often said, he was a lawyer by 
nature, and the chief ambition of his life was to win a position in 
which he cotild influence legal practice for good and speak with 
authority on legal subjects. That he also cherished * dreams of 
literary success there is no doubt, but that success he desired only 
as auxiliary to the main purpose of his life, all his books dealing 
more or less directly with law and its moral basis. On his very 
first circuit, the Midland, his eager enthusiasm won golden opinions 
from his fellow-banisters amongst whom were his old friends 
Arthur Coleridge, who had been one of his very few intimates at 
Eton, James Grant Duff, Kenneth Macaulay then leader, and 
Franklin Lushington. Writing to his brother the last named says 
of Fitzjames, ** No attorney looking at the rows of wigs in the back 
benches could fail to recognize in him a man who would give his 
whole mind to the task before him. It was natural to him to look 


the industrious apprentice he really was ; always craving for work of 
all kinds and ready at a moment’s notice to turn from one task to 
another. I used to notice him at one moment busy writing an 
article in complete abstraction, and at the next devouring at full 
speed the contents of a brief just put into his hand and ready 
directly to argue the case. ” ^ 

To his old schoolfellow Arthur Coleridge, Stephen owed the 
suggestion made to the judges that, he should defend prisoners not 
pat>yided with counsel, a ta ^ thoroughly congenial to him, for as 


fwoved by many allusions in his writings, criminal cases exercised 
a peculiar fascination over him, and his sympathies had been early 


amused for the unfortunate creatures who, he says, used to be 
into epuft from the vasty deep through a kind of meat- 
the attendant demon of a gaoler, to be sent back 
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again after sentence, to terms of from one week to six years* 
imprisonment according to circumstances. '* 

Stephen’s exertions on behalf of the prisoners won him a good 
deal of notice from men of high position in the legal profession 
including Lord Campbell, then Chief Justice, Chief Baron Pollockj> 
Lord Bramwell and Mr. Justice Wills, and in the summer of 1857 
he was, to his great delight,, chosen to defend the notorious 
murderer. Bacon, who was tried at the Lincoln Assizes for the 
murder of his mother, and on whose terrible career of crime 
Fitzjames had already written a very powerful article in the 
Saturday Review in which he likened the sequence of events to one 
of the tragedies of iEschylus. The Bacon case was the first really 
important ohe on which Stephen was engaged and with youthfu 
hopefulness he felt that his fortune was already made, but he 
observes in a characteristic letter written in court that he was 
never calmer in his life and has always in a way of his own truly 
and earnestly trusted in God to help him. ” The line of defence 
he took up was that the prisoner was not the guilty person, but 
that the poison had been administered by his wife who had been 
convicted in the spring of the murder of her two young children 
in a fit of insanity. The plea failed and Bacon was condemned to 
death, but the young counsel was very highly complimented by 
the judge on the speech he had made, so that in spite of having 
lost his case he felt that he had not laboured in vain. 

Although even after thu^ hopeful beginning remunerative work 
was still slow to come, Steph^' had now a recognized position as 
an able barrister, and in June 1B58 he received the high compliment 
of being made Secretary to the Royal Education Commission on the 
recommendation of the chairman^ the Duke of Newcastle, who had 
been much struck by his skilful treatment of legal questions in 
the journalistic press. The appointment was no sinecure, for the 
work of the commission extended over three years, and in addition 
to attendance at all its sittings, Stephen had to draw up a report 
of its proceedings and the conclusions at which it arrived. In this 
report he displayed a keenness of insight into general principles 
and a grasp of the bearings of intricate details, that won him very 
high commendation from the commii^oners, one of whom, the 
Rev. William Rogers, declares that ** to him was due much of the 
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succor with which he and his colleagues were able to lay down 
the future lines of popular education. *’ 

Meanwhile, in spite of his arduous duties in connection 
with the Commission, Stephen was working hard at his two 
professions, law and literature, attending circuits and sessions, writing 
in many different magazines and collecting materials for a history 
of Criminal Law that was to see the light a few years later. In 
1859, through the recommendation of Mr. Bethell, then Attorney- 
General, who as Lord Westbury eventually became Lord Chancellor, 
Pitzjames was made Recorder of Newark, an appointment that, 
though its salary was only forty pounds a year, he greatly valued, 
for it gave him what he had long desired—an opportunity of 
gaining experience as a judge. To have been chosen by such a man 
as Bethell, to whom he was personally scarcely known, was, 
moreover, in itself a source of great gratification to him, and to the 
end of his life Stephen retained a strong admiration for the eminent 
lawyer, vigorously defending him against the attacks of his 
political opponents, and after his resignation publishing a most 
eloquent eulogy on his career, in which the important legal reforms 
inaugurated by him were dwelt upon with convincing force. 

In the autumn of 1859, Stephen was greatly saddened by the 
death of his father, whose deep interest in his work and sympathy 
with his aims had had a most inspiring effect upon him, and in 
December of the same year two other men to whom he had been 
deeply attached, the profound jurist add eloquent Utilitarian 
John Austin, and the great historian Iiord Macaulay, passed 
away, leaving their many friends and'admirers with a sense of 
irreparable loss. Stephen's private sorrows were not, however, 
allowed to interfere with his work, though he found time to pay 
a tribute of respect to the memory of tus father in a brief Biography 
published in i860, and to write appreciative articles on Austin and 
Macaulay in the Edinburgh smd Saturday Reviews, In 186 z, 
he gained another step in the long uphill climb of legal progress, 
by receiving from Chief Baron Pollock a revising barristership in 
North Derbyshire, his old friend Kenneth Macaulay to whom he 
already owed so much presenting him with the red bag coveted 
by ill young barristers as ma k *of the appreciation of the leader 
of the bar. This was a turning point in nis career, for his 
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practice at once began to improve. He was soon afterwards 
employed on several important cases including those of a man 
who had killed a girl who had jilted him, and of Dr. Rowland 
Williams, who was accused of denying the inspiration of the 
Bible. In the former that was tried at Warwick, Kenneth 
Macaulay and Stephen were counsel for the defence, and the latter 
in his account of the scene in, court describes the anguish he went 
through, feeling as if he were himself partly responsible for the 
death of the unfortunate victim as he tried, though in vain, to 
plead the cause of the murderer. It was, ” he says, the most 
dramatic affair I had so far been engaged in. The convict’s family 
were respectable people and behaved admirably. The poor 
mother sat by me and said, *1 feel as if I could cling to anyone who 
could help him/ and she put her hand on my arm and held it so that 
I eoaild feel every beat of her pulse. Her fingers clutched me 
every time her heart beat. The daughters too were dreadfully 
moved, but behaved with the greatest natural dignity and calmness.*' 
Though Macaulay and Stephen did their best to save him, 
much it must be owned against the grain, the murderer was 
convicted and sentenced to be hung, but in the end he was reprieved 
on the ground that he had gone out of his mind after the trial. 
Whether this was true or not he soon afterwards gave proof that 
his mind was unhinged or his remorse for his crime too great for 
him to care to live, for he managed to elude the vigilance of the 
gaolers and committed sfiidde* 

The case of Dr. Williams which was tried in the Court of 
Arches at Canterbury differed essentially from that of the disap¬ 
pointed lover, and in it Stephen displayed a remarkable knowledge 
of the points at issue, taking a very original line in the de^fence of 
his client, boldly claiming for him and others the right to criticize 
the Bible freely. His case, it is true, was lost, the judge. Lord 
Westbury, overruling all his contentions, but later Dr, Williams 
appealed to the Committee of the Privy Council and obtained a 
reversal of the sentence. In the interval Stephen published a 
pamphlet on the subject of the trial that attracted a great deal of 
notice on account of its masterly reasoning, and during the following 
year appeared in Fraser’s Magazine S number of able articles on 
religious questions including one on Newman’s “ Apologia ” in which 
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the position of the famous divine is very clearly defined and the 
writer's own deepest convictions are betrayed. 

^ In 1863 appeared Stephen's first important book, the ** General 
View of the Criminal Law of England,” on which he had been 
engaged at intervals for many years and in which, to quote his 
own description of his aim, “ he attempted to give an account of 
the general scope, tendency and design of an important part of 
English Institutions of which,” he added, ** surely none can have a 
greater moral significance, or be more closely connected with broad 
principles of morality and politics, than those by which men right¬ 
fully, deliberately and in cold blood, kill, enslave or otherwise 
torment their fellow-creatures a sentence peculiarly significant 
of the writer’s habit of looking facts straight in the face. In this 
remarkable publication is clearly revealed, not only the wide 
legal knowledge and critical acumen of its author, but also 
what is far rarer in men of his profession who are liable to become 
hardened by familiarity with crime, his intense sympathy with 
suffering, even that of the degraded, and his earnest desire for a 
reform of the Criminal Law that shall remove the disabilities and 
hardships endured by the accused even when innocent. There 
is a scene, ” he says, “ which most lawyers know by heart, but 
which I can never witness without pain. •. when the prisoner, 
confused by the unfamiliar surroundings and by the legal rules 
which he does not understand, tries to question the adverse witness, 
and muddles up the examination vrith what ought to be his speech 
for the defence, and not knowing how to examine, is at last 
reduced to utter perplexity and thinks it respectful to be silent.” 
He eagerly advocated the interrogation of the prisoner under such 
restrictions as would prevent any uhifeir bulling but at the same time 
help a man falsely accused to bear testimony in his own behalf. It 
must, however, be added that in his opinion what was really needed 
was the reform only, not the alteration of the law as it now stands. 

V / book on Criminal Law, that brought the writer many 
lar^atory reidews, but little substantial reward, was scarcely 
launched before Stephen embarked on another important enterprise, 
. fiir fae becamea regular contributor to the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
|h!S| ij|imibeir of which apf^eared early in 1865, aud to which in the 
nett few years, in spite of the considerable increase 
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in his legal practice, he contributed several hundreds of articles. 
In them he often used India as an example of the political views 
he wished to enforce, revealing unconsciously as it were that his 
thoughts often turned to the East. Apropos, for instance, what he 
thought should be the ideal of Government at home, he says that 
*‘the whole fabric of Indian Empire is a monument of skill, 
courage and on the whole of justice and energy such as the world 
never saw before,*' and how to deal with that great inheritance 
bequeathed to us by the courage of heroes and the wisdom of 
statesmen seemed to him one of the most important questions of 
the day. He mourns over the weakness and want of permanency 
of the Government that seems incapable of carrying through any 
great measure and animadverts on the unsatisfactory construction 
of legal codes in India that he considered of a piece with the short¬ 
sighted policy that destroyed the value of the great work of legal 
reform begun by Lord Westbury that to some extent, though he 
knew it not, foreshadowed what he himself was to achieve on the 
Indian Council. 

In 1866, Stephen was one of the barristers consulted by the 
members of the Jamaica Commission for enquiring into the conduct 
of Governor Eyre, who it will be remembered had caused Gordon, 
the supposed ringleader of the insurrection in the island, to be 
summarily tried by court-martial and hanged. Stephen took the 
view that the Governor had exceeded the proper limits of his 
power, for he had put the su^cused to death not because of his 
guilt, which was not fully pi<md, hut because it had seemed to 
him expedient to get him out of the way for political reasons. Not 
content with a mere expression of opinion, Stephen was also 
instrumental in getting the holders of the court-martial. General 
Nelson and Lieutenant B^nd, committed for trial for murder, making 
a remarkable speech that won him high commendation from the 
Bench, but later he withdrew from the case, for he himse 
recognized the danger of the vindictive persecution of men who, 
after all, were under the "impression that they were doing their 
duty. 

In iS6$ Stephen, who had been recently employed on several 
very important arbitration causes, at last took silk and at the Leeds 
Assizes he had the great satisfaction of acting as one of the judges 
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displaying in his new character the same courtesy and forbearance 
to prisoners as he had shown when he was acting as heir defender. 

That same year, truly, an eventful one for Stephen, it was 
suggested by his old friend, Sir Henry Maine, who since i86^ 
had been Legal Member of the Council in India and wished to 
retire, that he should succeed him in that responsible post, which 
is to-day occupied, for the first time, by an Indian Barrister, 
Mr. S, P. Sinha. The idea of course appealed very forcibly to 
Fitajames, not only on account of the congenial work he would 
have to do, but for several private reasons, especially the fact that 
his brother-in-law, Sir Henry Cunningham, was Public Prosecutor 
in the Punjab. For all that he doubted greatly whether he ought 
to yield to the fascinating proposal, and hesitated to take any 
definite steps in the matter. He had now many ties in England 
that made it difficult for him to leave it for any length of time. To 
begin with, he had now seven children, and it would be impossible 
to take them and bis wife with him, and in addition to his work at 
the bar he had no less than five books in view, including, by the 
way, one on the relations of the mother-country to India and the 
Colonies, not to speak of a very important volume that should 
embody a complete history of morals and law that he hoped to 
achieve before he died. He writes to ^ friend, “ It would be foolish 
when things are looking well on circuit, to leave a really flourishing 
business to gratify a taste, though I must own that my own views 
and Henry Cunningham’s letters give me almost a missionary feeling 
about the country. ” All the time, however, there was really from 
the first little doubt of what the end would be, for though he said 
he must resist the temptation, the call Of the East was too strong 
for him. He began to collect books on India, dwelt on the fact 
that the post, which had been first held by Lord Macaulay, had 
been offered to his father, and finally on May nth he wrote to 
the India Office expressing his readiness to take up the appoint¬ 
ment. It was finally given to him on July 2nd, and he had not 
yet started for India when the Chief Justiceship of Calcutta, that 
had suddenly become vacant, was offered to him, but with charac¬ 
teristic stedfastness of purpose he decided to decline it, because of 
a conviction that he could best serve the true interests of as 
a n^i^inbar of the Council, with a voice in the making of her laws. 
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Though he felt the parting from his ijrife and family very keenly/ 
Fitqames Stephen set sail in good spirits and kept down useless 
regrets on the voyage by writing articles for various magazines. 
He used sometimes jokingly to declare that if he were sentenced 
to solitary confinement he would while away the time by scratching 
essays on the walls of his cell with a nail, and he could always find 
relief from painful thoughts by writing for the press even though^ 
as sometimes happened, he saw cause to cancel the publication of 
his outpourings at the last moment. Letters written on board ship 
and soon after his arrival at Calcutta to his wife, who joined him 
for a time in 1870, his mother, Miss Thackeray now Lady Ritchie, 
Venables, Froude, Carlyle and other friends, are full of anecdotes 
showing how deep was his interest in everything connected with 
India, and how vivid were the first impressions made on him by 
that magic land which, great as were his expectations, did not 
disappoint him in the least, but in some respects surpassed his most 
sanguine imaginings. His own duties filled him with the greatest 
enthusiasm, for he had at last found a task that would test his 
powers to the uttermost. His brother-in-law, Sir Henry Cunning¬ 
ham, came from the Punjab to welcome him, and spent a * 
few days with him, the two eagerly discussing questions connected 
with the work to be done by Stephen, who confided to his guest 
his great desire to aid in the much-needed reform of Indfan 
criminal law. Left alone, he Ipst no time in taking up his duties, 
and in one of his letters home he gloats over the prospects before 
him, declaring that in his opinion “his functions are of more 
importance than those disohargdd by the Lord Chancellor of 
England, ” adding that “ he feeU like a schoolboy let loose in a 
pastry cook’s shop with unlimited credit, for the dainties provided 
in the way of legislative business are attractive in kind and 
boundless in quantity." 

What impressed the new legal member of the Council most 
during the early days of his tenure of office was the great 
numerical difference between the governors and the governed. 
“ The little group of Englishmen who have to rule a country com¬ 
parable in size to the whole of Europe without Russia," he says, 

“ seemed to him to combine the attributes of a parish vestry and an 
Imperial Government, for the whole Civil Service of India has 
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fewer members than there are boys at one or two of our public 
schools. Imagine the Eton and Harrow boys grown to middle 
age I suppose them to be scattered over France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany and England, governing the whole population and yet 
knowing all about each other with the old school-boy intimacy. 
They will combine an interest in the largest problems of govern¬ 
ment with an interest in disputes as petty as those about the rules 
of Eton and Harrow football. 

From first to last, as proved again and again by word and 
action, Fitzjames Stephen fully appreciated the sterling qualities 
of the greater number of the members of the Indian Civil and 
Military Services, speaking, for instance, of the latter in a letter 
to Lady Ritchie as being just the “ right kind of metal to take 
India and keep it,” and in his farewell speech to the Council 
before his return home he declared that he had “ never seen anything 
to equal the general level of zeal, intelligence, public spirit and vigour 
maintained by the public service of the country. ” Yet in spite of 
this high praise he was not blind to the grave evils that often 
underlie Anglo-Indian Society. He held himself sternly aloof from the 
frivolous distractions in which so many of his fellow exiles found 
relief from hard work, and above all he set his face determinedly 
against the arrogant treatment of natives that is responsible for 
so much of the unrest and discontent that is now causing grave 
anxiety to the authorities, upholding vigorously on every possible 
occasion the vital truth that strict justice, private as well as public, 
to all classes, races and creeds is the one principle that can give 
stability to British rule.” ♦ 

To understand the work done in India by Fitzjames Stephen it 
is necessary to be, to some extent, familiar with that of his predecessors 
on the Council, a very clear account of which is given by his brother 
in the biography which has been the chief authority consulted in 
the preparation of the present article. He explains, to begin with, 
that the demand for codification was one of the traditions of the 
Utilitarians, as the followers of the philosopher Jeremy Bentham 
were called, adding that in the beginning of the nineteenth century a 
little band of disciples had gathered about him, the foremost of 
whom was James Mill on whom his mantle fell when he died on 
the very eve of entering the land of promise. As early as 1827 Sir 
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Robert Peel had inaugurated the reform of the criminal law of 
England, “ taking up the work,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, “ upon 
which Bentham’s hriend and disciple, the future master of the 
Rolls, Lord Romilly, had laboured for years with infinitesimal 
results. 

It was not, however, until after the passing of the Reform Bill 
in 1832 that what the biographer aptly calls ** the stubborn conser¬ 
vation of the great tacit corporation of lawyers ” began to yield, 
rendering it possible in 1833, when the charter of the East India 
Company was renewed, to include in it a plan for codification. 
James Mill, who now held an important position in the India 
House, had already done much in his evidence before a recent 
Parliamentary Committee, to prove how great was the need for the 
proposed changes, and he was now allowed to take a considerable 
share in the working out of the new system. Most significant of 
its details was the decision that in future one of the four members of 
the Council of the Governor-General should be chosen from outside 
the Company and be permitted to attend only such meetings as 
would discuss the actual framing of laws. As already stated. 
Lord Macaulay was the first to hold the office, the importance of 
which it would be difficult to over-estimate, and the penal code 
drawn up by him in 1834, soon after his arrival in India, was in the 
opinion of Fitzjames Stephen, expressed in his “ History of Criminal 
Law,”* “the most remaritable monument of its principal author,” 
whose work he was himself to carry on and bring to practical 
completeness more than thirty years later. “Literary fashions,** 
he adds, “may change, but Macaulay's penal code has triumphantly 
stood the ordeal of twenty-one years’ experience ; and though 
composed by a man who had scarcely held a brief, has been more 
successful than any other statute of comparable dimensions... it 
served as a model for all the later Indian codes, and free as it was 
from the endless verbiage, circumvention and technicalities of 
English statutes, it became a model of logical precision, and was 
even entertaining as a piece of literature. ” That in spite of all 
these exceptional qualities it should long have remained a dead 
letter was indeed surprising, but Fitzjames attributed its neglect 

* "A History of the Criminal Law of England,’* by Sir Jamea Fitzjames Stephen, 
K.C.S.I., D.C.L., 3 vois, 188S, Macmillan & Co. 
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“ not to the indifference of the English Government but to reluctance 
to interfere in any way with native institutions.*’ ** We rubbed 
on, it seems/* he said# ** with a sort of compromise between English 
and Mahomedan criminal law until z86o, when the code, after a 
careful revision by Sir Barnes Peacock, at that time Chief Justice of 
Calcutta, finally passed into law." 


Richmond^ 

Englmid. 


{To be concluded?^ 

NANCY BELL. 


STARRY DREAMS. 

How sweet mid-May's delicious breath, 

The rose-pricked hedge—the Blue above, 

Yet, sweeter ApriPs sigh of death 
When Earth awakes from the dream of Love t 

For though the songs of May ere ours 
We miss the silver laugh of Spring, 

The innocence of the fifst white fiowers-* 

The violet white—the daisy ring I 
Then Oh ! for the touch of a faery wand 
To change the Eglantine of May 
For those daisy chains that seem so fond, 
Because they cling to memory! 

They fill my dream at this late hour 
With the whiteness oFa Holy truth— 

That April's bud and starry flower 
Are emblems of immortal youth ! 


MARGARET EAGLES SWAYNE. 
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GALIB, THE URDU POET. 


G ALIB stands pre-eminent among the Urdu poets of India. His 
position among the poets of India, though recognised as one of 
the most conspicuous, still remains to be determined. I am aware of no 
attempts having been made in that direction. It does not speak much 
in favour of the critical genius of the Indians that a poet like Galib 
should have been the object of so little intelligent criticism. I fear the 
outside world has heard very little of Galib, and this in spite of the fact 
that his admirers mostly belong to the educated section of the Indian 
public. That Galib was never a popular poet cannot be gainsaid. His 
poetry is of the nature not calculated to appeal to popular taste with 
which a strong imagination, tempered by philosophic insight when mated 
to a mode of expression, too grand or too sublimely simple for popular 
appreciation, seldom accords. Those features of his poetry which 
distinguish him from other poets, and which are responsible for the view 
which credits him with the highest perfection to which Indian poetry 
can lay claim, are exactly those which repel the unintelligent reader. 
The latter turns from the stu<iy Of Galib, and with an aching head votes 
it insufferably dull. It is a tetilarkable tfact that Galib is much better 
known now than he was in his own’day. The above statement is easy to 
explain. He was very unfortunate in his'rivals. One of his rivals 
was no less a person than the l/siad** of Bahadur Shah. The aforesaid 
circumstance, viae,t that of ** Zauq ” being the ** Ustad '* of Bahadur Shah, 
placed Galib in a position of enormous disadvanh^e as compa^ to 
the former. Fortified by royal favours, which are seldom unAlbom- 
panied by popularity of the highest degree, “Zauq" relegated his rival 
to the background, whence he emerged only on the collapse of “ Shahi.” 
Moreover, the unhappy chcace iof style which is to be attributed to 
his taste for Persian literature, of which he was one of the profoundest 
scholars in his time, militated not a little against the popular recognition 
of his, genius. These ei^e only some of the difficulties which beset his 
35 
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path and with which he had to grapjile. His victory is posthumous but 
it is none the less a victory. 

It is not compatible with the dignity of a poet to write down his 
people* though the consequence may be an indefinite postponement of the 
recognition to which his genius is entitled, and we have the satisfaction 
that Galib never offended against bis literary and poetical conscience, if 
it be permissible to use that expression, to earn cheap applause. Apart 
from the fact that it would be presumptuous on my part to profess 
to write a criticism on Galib, the scope of this article which is very 
limited forbids any such attempt. I shall content myself with a brief com¬ 
ment on the peculiarities of Galib’s poetry which, in my opinion, elevate 
him above the other Urdu poets and give him no inconspicuous position 
among the poets of the world. One thing more. The subject of this article 
is Galib as an Urdu poet, for it must be remembered that Galib wrote 
most of his poetry in Persian. It is a pity his Persian poetry, which pos¬ 
sibly embodies loftier flights of Galib’s imagination and more dazzling 
exhibitions of his genius and intellect, is not much read and admired. 

Galib was remarkably original. If you compare his *' Dewan ” 
with the “Dewans” of the other Urdu poets, you will at once be 
convinced of the truth of the above statement. His poetry is thoughtful 
and philosophic. It is not devoted to the celebration of the beauty and 
accomplishments, wiles or virtues, faithlessn^s or devotion of an imagi¬ 
nary sexless entity with no “ Dahan ” or Kamar'* 

Of imagination which creates a prodigy and then endows it with all 
manner of incredible perfections and imperfections, whims or caprices, he 
had not happily a large share. His Mashuq was not, like that of latter 
day poets, Dagh and Amir, an ordinary wench who had got more 
lovers than she could manage, who would give a kiss to one lover 
and a dalliance to another simply for the fun of the thing or to tease a 
grovelling third. * 


An Ashiq who will bolt away as soon as the mistress begins to lose 
her seductive charms and select another to lavish the treasures of his 
jl^ection upon, has not happily much place in his poetry. That explains 
wj^y the admirers of Galib are not Jegions yet. 


.. The poetry of Meer, the king of Urdu poets, abounds in sentiment. 
It^efibrds a glimpse of the Oriental mind saturated with the passion of 
There you see the lover in the full fervour of his passion which is 

unquenchable and unsuppresmble. 
also perceive the grotesque excesses to which the nn> 



imagination of the poet leads him. 


Not sddom 
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is he unspelkably absurd and ridiculous. The stern realities of mundane 
life, the insoluble problems which they present to a thinking mind like 
Galib’s, leave the poet unmoved. Not so with Galib. Galib is not only 
a poet. He is also a philosopher. For the materials of his poetry he 
does not exclusively rely on his imagination which is as creative as that 
of any other poets. He does not always live in dreamland and the dream 
stuflF does not predominate in his poetry. 

As I have observed above, he is a poet-philosopher. The “ how and 
why” of things also obscures his mind. The Universe with its various 
manifestations impresses him with awe. The Sufistic explanation of the 
creation of the Universe appeals to him very strongly, and he explains 
with an intensity of feeling equalled only by the forcefulness of its 
expression— 

“The Universe is nothing but a manifestation of the unity of God! 

Where could we be but for the Beauty being fond of self-exhibition!” 

Galib believed in the world being subject to immutable laws, 
resistless and unintermittent in their operation. We may not' know 
them but they are working out their ends in consonance with the will 
of an all-pervading intellect. 

To Galib, everything in the world betrays a purposeful design. 
The numerous proofs of the mdstence of a guiding spirit or intelligence, 
are irresistible to him. The whole Universe bears the impress of design. 

“ The fool, in his delusion, prides himself upon his personal decora¬ 
tions. He does not know that even the blade of grass has got Saba (the' 
breeze of the morning) to comb it” 

There is an exquisite “ g^al ” which is a standing protest against 
the view which denies charm and felicity of expression to Galib. The 
pathetic simplicity characterizing it appeals strongly to our emotions. 
He asks:— 

“ O foolish heart! What has become of thee ? 

What is the remedy for thy malady ? ” 

i' 

What can be more natural for a lover than to think his passion to be 
sheer madness in his cooler moments and to momentarily yield to reason 
counselling its renunciation. This gazal also illustrates the poet’s sceptical 
Theism. The above finds expression in words most eloquent. Impressed 
ly the splendours of the Universe suggesting an origin too grand for 
human comprehension, the Theist exclaims:— 
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^ When none is present but thee, what is all this fuss for ? 

What are these nymph-faced creatures for? What do their 
blandishments and coquetries signify ? 

Whence have the flowers and grass come? What is cloud and 
what is wind ? 

It reminds one of the well-known passages in Carlyle. **We 
emerge from the mane, haste stormfully across the astonished Universe 
and then return to the mane. O God whence ? O Heavens whither ? 
Sense knows not, faith knows not, only that it is from mystery to 
mystery.” 

“ Though thou pervadest everything, nothing is like thee. 

What seems obvious to us is a mystery. Those who have 
awakened in dream are still sleeping.” 

The above couplets aflbrd a further peep into the poet's sceptical 
theism. They suggest a mind deeply imbued with a sense of an all-pervad¬ 
ing spirit, defiant and elusive of human comprehension and striving 
to solye eternal problems and then giving them up as inexplicable. Many 
more lines can be cited as indicative of this attitude of mind in Galib. 

In punishments and rewards in a post-mundane life, or possibly in 
post-mundane life itself, Galib has no belief. Of Hell and Paradise he 
always speaks with bitter and unmistakable irony. 

We know the truth about " paradise.” It is a good idea to 
amuse yourself wi|h. 

I O Preacher, what a peculiar thing your sharab tahur ” is. 

You can neither drink it yourself; nor can you make others 
drink it.” 

The derifion with which he speaks of these celestial institutions is 
apparently due to the orthodox interpretation of them in the light of 
crude human conception of bliss and happiness. Such an interpretation 
was an insult to his intelligen&e. 

<< Granting that what we hear in praise of paradise is all correct 
^ we wish, O God, if it \wre the place of Thy august presence.” 

The above couplet further indicates how revolting to Galib's intellect 
was the idea of supreme physical comfort and happiness associated in 
popular imagination with Paradise. To Galib, Paradise bore a 
spiritual signification at the most, and he could not conceive of a better 

flji^re fitting reward for terrestrial virtues than the sight of the 
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Galib was a pessimist to the backbone. The unhappy vein of 
pessimism running through his poetry is not difficult to discover. 

“ Nothing but death can cure the existence of its woes and 
sufferings. The candle has got to burn until the morning.'* 
“ The shackles of life and the bondage of woes are the 
same. Why should a man be freed from his sorrows before 
his death ?” 

These are only a few of the many couplets which indicate Galib's 
predilection for that view of life of which Omar Khayyam was the greatest 
exponent. With the former, as with the latter, sufferings are inseparably 
wedded to human existence, rather to suffer is the penalty we have got to 
pay for living. To snatch a momentary respite from these sufferings, the aid 
of wine alone can be resorted to with success. With them both, drinking 
is not productive of pleasure or pain. Its utility, according to them, lies 
in its power to induce self-obliviousness or imperviousness to pain or 
.suffering. Our poet says : 

“ Who the-wants pleasure from wine ? I want a sort of insensi¬ 

bility all the day and night." 

Like Khayyam’s, Galib's intolerance of simulated piety is inveterate. 
The “ Zahid " with his never-failing rosary comes in for a good deal of 
satire, pungent but not scurrilious like Dag’s or Ameer's. The instability 
of mundane life, the transitory character of human happiness, and the 
liability of the former to extinction have furnished a theme for some of 
his most splendid effusions. There is a well-known “Qata" which 
is a splendid production ol Galib’s poetical genius and illustrates much 
of what IS inimitable in him» The " Qata ’’ dwells on the pathetic ephe¬ 
meralness of human enjoyments and pleasures and is one of the finest 
specimens of Urdu poetry^ Apart from the lofty strain of ‘ pessimistic 
philosophy which it embodies/the " Qata " with the immediately preceding 
Gazal" is from a literary point of view almost unapproachable in 
its perfection and challenges comparison with the best in any poet. 

In the immediately preceding " Gazal" there occurs a couplet which 
alone elevates him above the ordinary run of poets. 

" The sight of the mistress is wine. Desire is the cup-beSrer, the 
* eyes’ are a drunkard. The mind is a noiseless tavern." 

It is not possible to exaggerate the beauties of this couplet or to 
over-estimate the geniui^ which it manifests. It is difficult to imagine an 
idea more happily expressed or a couplet more artistically worded. Those 
who have enjoyed the luxury of contemplation will appreciate the poet's 
imagination which likens mind to a noiseless tavern. 
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Iqbal) a modem Punjab poet, is alone capable of such lofty concep¬ 
tions. Of his power to invest them with a verbal garbage equally 
charming, I am more than doubtful. Iqbal has the true germs of poetry 
in him. Even at the risk of provoking contradiction, I may say that he 
is a better poet than India has produced for some time. 

By his notorious preference for Persian “ Tarkibs,” Galib richly 
deserves the indictment so often brought against him that his Urdu is 
much too Persian-ridden. It is that which makes most of his poetry 
unintelligible to the ordinary reader with only a smattering of Persian. 
But when Galib chooses to be simple, he compels our admiration and 
becomes inimitable. 

As a s{>ecimen of his simple poetry, I give the following couplets: 

“ No hopes *are realized. There seems to be no way out of the 
troubles I am in.** 

“ I know the spiritual benefits of piety and devotion but I feel 
attraction towards them.*’ 

„ I am full of desire and love and he is angry. O God i What 
is it due to ? ** 


. Galib is at his best when simple. Then he is unsurpassable. To 
express an idea in a few simple words, which any other poet will require 
as many more to express, is a knack which Galib possesses in full measure. 
In fact it is one of his happiest characteristics. 

The word “ Aisa *’ occurring in the above couplet is very suggestive. 
It obviates the need of a dozen words which a less-gifted poet would 
have felt to express the same meaning. When paraphrased it stands for 
a murderess who does not employ the usual methods of destruction, but 
effects her purpose by her charms. 

Instances ot this inimitable brevity in Galib can be multiplied. 

Despite the imperfection of the Urdu language, he made it a vehicle 
for the expression of any idea he conceived. Iqbal, the Punjab poet, refuses 
to be hampered by the imperfections and limitations of Urdu, and draws 
Upon Ambic and Persian words and idioms to supply the deficiences of 
the former. In one of his poems, the^Punjab poet addresses the follow¬ 


ing couplet 

Thy eyes have the perception of (underlying) Unify like those of 
mystics. My eyes are such as see all manner of distinctions 
in. things.” 

% d^esrion. To return to the subject. Galib sings else- 
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“ * Desire' wants an unlimited duration of work and the 
pleasure it affords. Life would be extremely dull if there 
were no such thing as Death." 

The above couplet is another illustration of Galib’s brevity. It is 
not possible to express the idea embodied in the couplet in fewer words. 

It is a philosophic defence of the institution of death which is appar¬ 
ently a curse to man and a taint on this glorious universe. The poet 
says that the sense of imperishability will preclude all possibility of 
action or endeavour on the part of man, and that it is just the contrary 
which gives a stimulus to all his actions and efforts. 

** My pain incurred no obligation to medicine. It is not to be 
regretted that 1 did not recover. " 

** There is nothing remarkable about the desolation which reigns 
here. The wilderness reminds me of my house (because it 
is far more desolate). ” 

‘ As I have observed above, Galib is sublime when simple. His 
simplicity has all the force which is generally associated with an elaborate¬ 
ly worded expression of sentiment. It is spontaneous and owes itself to 
no conscious efforts on the part of the poet. In fact, when our poet is 
simple it appears that he cannot help being simple, his feelings and 
emotions negativing a different mode of expression. 

To appreciate the above couplet which can make no pretence to origi¬ 
nality, but which is nevertheless one of the most beautiful we come across in 
Galib, the economy of words and the studied avoidance of any superfluous 
word or expression are to be considered. There is not a single word in the 
above couplet which does not (^tribute to its beauty or which, if elimi¬ 
nated, will not impair it. The poet is here speaking of a stage of ill- 
requited love when the lover has lost all hope of winning his mistress, is 
sick of his passion, but feels powerless to shake off its cruel domination. 
All his resolutions and determinations fade before the mighty power 
of this passion. He refuses to believe that it is susceptible of cure. 
It is impossible not to be touched by the pathos pervading this couplet. 
It excites our sympathy and sends a vibration through us. 

Galib*s ideal of love is loftier than that attained by any other Urdu 
^poet. It is more spiritual than earthly. It is free from the taint of 
sensuality which is attached to that of others. His love has none of the 
vehemence of a strong sensual attraction or the inevitable result of it. 
It is the unification of two distinct individualities, the identiflcation of one 
soul with another. It has none of the coarse materialism of the evolu¬ 
tionist idea of love. 
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With Galiby Love is an overmastering passion which sweeps 
off the sordid egoism of everyday life, which makes a man oblivious of his 
surroundings, indifferent to the petty concerns of humanity and inaccess* 
ible to their petty ambitions or desires. It bridges the gulf between life 
and death. To the lover, both are the same. His life has all the insens* 
ibility to his surroundings which death alone confers. 

In the above couplet, the poet says that love effaces the distinction 
between life and death, and that he lives through seeing whom he dies for. 

There is something extravagant about Galib’s ideal of love. The 
imagination of the poet carries him too far when he depicts a stage of 
love when the lover sometimes regards even himself in the light of a 
rival. 

I look at the irony of fate, I become envious of myself. I can’t 
brook the idea of even my seeing here. I can’t bear the rivalry of 
myself even. I die but never long for her.” 

That love ever reaches such a stage or such a stage of love is any* 
thing but the creation of the poet’s imagination is simply inconceivable. 

This sort of exaggeration is notoriously too much in vogue at present 
in India. The present day poets, following in the footsteps of Dagh and 
Amir, to whom Urdu poetry is largely indebted for much of its degrada* 
tion and for the importation into it of a phraseology peculiar to dancing 
girls and their lovers, have improved upon it, so much so that most of 
their poetry is void of meaning. The two poets, referred to above, are 
mostly responsible for the tainted imagination, perverted taste and 
indecent phraseology of modern Urdu poets. They attained to the height 
of popularity in their time and are still the source of inspiration to many. 
As a specimen of Amir’s poetry unaccompanied by the remotest semblance 
of meaning,.the following two couplets will suffice:— 

** At the sight of me, the looking glass turns its back on me. My 
reflection glides away from before me.” 

“ If the Morning were to hear of the arrival of the Night of 
meeting at my house, she is so jealous that she would 
come before the evening.” 

Dagh and Amir have enormously degraded the conception of love. 
They identified love with sensuality of the grossest character and ascribed' 
to it no higher origin than the materialist of the Darwinian school 
does* 

th» contemporaries of Galib cannot claim for their ideal of love 
aforementioned taint. But it is an indisputable fact 
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that the ideal reached the nadir of degradation only in the hands of Dagh 
and Amir and their votaries. If only the incalculable injury wrought to 
Urdu poetry and the enormous disservice done to the Urdu language by 
the poets were rightly appreciated, the latter would fall into oblivion 
irreclainoably. Be it said to the credit of Galib that with the exception 
of two couplets whose presence in the **Diwan’' is an unaccountable fact 
to the present writer, his pages are unsullied with the improprieties of 
language or ideas referred to above. 

Galib was a profound student of human nature. He holds up a 
mirror to the inner workings of our minds and depicts our hopes and 
disappointments, feelings and emotions with an inimitable mastery. 
Not unoften does he say things with such a pathetic simplicity that 
they irresistibly penetrate our hearts. 

Galib is entitled to a much higher position than even educated 
opinion accords him. Not only is he the best of the Urdu poets, but one 
of* whom India should truly be proud. It is a very healthy sign of the 
times that we have begun to realise that the appreciation vouchsafed to 
Galib before the introduction of western education and the concomitant 
dawning of intelligence was hardly commensurate with his genius. 
Sufficiently read and appreciated, Galib will shine forth with an efful¬ 
gence which will dazzle the literary vision of educated India, 

SHEIK WILAYET ALLY 0II>WAI. 


Aligarh. 
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AN ENGLISH INDIAN POEM. 


N either in prose nor in poetry have great results been produced 
by the education of India in the languages and literatures of 
Europe. Much might have been expected from the pen of Torn Dutt 
if the blind fury with the abhorred shears had not slit her thin-spun life, 
at the early age of twenty-one. Certainly, taking into consideration 
that she was a foreigner and an Asiatic and that she died so young, her 
Ballads of Hindustan and her French poems give evidence of extraordinary 
talent, if not genius. But since her death no work of equal merit in 
English poetry has been produced 1^ any of the educated natives of 
India. There are, however, one or two Indian English poets living at 
the present day whose works deserve more attention than they receive. 
One of them is Sarojini Naidu of Hyderabad, whose poems have had 
the advantage of being introduced to the English reading public under 
the auspices of Mr. Edmund Gosse in a vplume published by Heinemann. 
The poet whom we wish especially to recommend to English readers is 
one whose work has been printed in Boinbay with the usual crop of 
tnisprints that mar Indian publications and is not to be found in English 
bookshops or libraries. 


Some ten years ago Mr. Nagesh Wishwanath Pai, a Madras Graduate 
now practisinng as a Pleader, broc^ht out a little volume containing 
cbaracter sketches of street-sellers, priests, reciters and other typical 
Indian characters. It was a striking picture of Indian Life from within, 


revealing much that was beyond the ken of foreign observers. Although 
it w^Si lt^tt^n in excellent prose style and gave with pathetic simplicity 
Its lives led by the Indian poor, the book" was damned with 

faint lui India and probably left entirely unnoticed by the literary 

' However, there were one or two,, critics who showed 
ofMr.^Pai's admirable study of Indian life and 
'Upt so entirely discouraged as to give up aU hope 
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of making himself a name as an English writer, and after the lapse of a 
few years ventured to appear before the world as a poet. 

His poem was called The Angel of Misfortune,’* and is described in 
its second title as "A Fairy Tale.” In the preface, dated 1903, we are in¬ 
formed that “ the story of the poem is founded on two popular Indian 
legends, but after selecting from the materials available such as suited 
his purpose, the author has felt himself at liberty to draw on his own 
imagination for the rest.” The two legends must have been very 
skilfully put together, for the unity of the action of the poem is complete, 
and there are no signs of incoherence visible. The hero is the great 
Emperor, Vikram, the Arthur or Charlemagne of India, famous in legend 
and history as the deliverer of his country from foreign enemies and the 
patron of literature. The story opens with a powerful description 01 
a tropical noonday, which has driven man, beast, bird and insect to seek 
refuge from the burning rays of the sun. Among those who have 
taken shelter from the heat is the mighty Vikram who has laid down his 
hot and dust-stained limbs under the ample shade of a banyan tree. He 
is a fugitive driven from his kingdom by the Angel of Misfortune, 
having voluntarily given up his kingdom and chosen to endure undeserved 
adversity as the only means of keeping his words pledged to some wretched 
suppliants to whom he had promised his protection. When the declining 
sun restores the world to life and activity, 

** A chariot drawn by bounding steeds, 

Veiled in a cloud of dust approaches fast 
The slow meandering streamlet's limpid tide. 

^ The thirsty cdursers scenting from afar 

The cooling Uijtud to|s their manes on high 
And straining at ihe yoke with heaving chests. 

Make the car fly hlong the heated plain. ” 

Scarcely have they tasted the water, when a tiger, with a terrible roar,, 
is seen ready to spring upon them. The heroic Vikram comes forward and 
in single combat slays the tiger. Thus he saves the life of the master 
of the chariot, a rich jeweller, who takes him to his home in the city of 
'Champa and engages him to guard his treasures. But the Angel of 
• Misfortune will not be balked of his prey. Presently the jeweller is- 
commissioned to make a necklace of priceless pearls and other 
gems sent to him by the king of a neighbouring country. Every day, 
from dawn to sunset, he works at the necklace and accomplishes a perfect 
specimen of the jeweller's art. Then with an artist’s pardonable pride 
in his own handiwork be must show it to somebody, first of all to hia 
widowed mother. ‘ 
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** With eager eyes 

She views the subtle blend of gem and prarl, 

And as she looks, the woman struggles with 
The mother in her eye. For whilst the one, 

With keen delight in wealth and finery, 

But sees a wondrous necklace rich and rare. 

Such as the royal treasures of the world 
May scarcely match, the other but admires 
Her son’s unequalled art. In tears of joy 
Coursing adown her withered cheek she gives 
To her good son, who meek before her stands, 

Her approbation of his wondrous skill 
And silent blessing rising from her heart. ” 

Surely, the mutual love of mother and son in India and filial reverence 
could hardly be expressed more felicitously than in the above lines. The 
jeweller then shows the necklace to his young wife and smiling softly 
whispers in her ear : 

“ Say to me truly, love ! are there indeed 
In these fair gems and pearls by some good chance 
A few that may dare rival thy bright eyes 
And lovely teeth ? Or think’st thou else, my soul. 

Their aspiration vain, and e*en those bright 
And fiery tinted rubies must perforce 
Look p^e before thy pouting ruddy lips ? 

She begs to be allowed to wear the necklace for just one day a&d her 
husband, after a lively dialogue * showing considerable dramatic power, 
reluctantly consents. Next morning, when she goes to the bath, she entrusts 
it to the charge of Vikram who stands with bow and arrow “ prepared like 
loyal knight to guard it if need be at peril of his life." But he is no 
more fortunate in the performance of his duty than was Sir Kenneth of 
Scotland when he was entrusted with the defence of the royal standard 
of England. The Angel of Misfortune swoops down in the form of a 
black sw 4 n and carries off the priceless gems. 

Vikram's true account of what had happened is disbelieved and he is 
led before the king’s judgment seat. The king condemns him to be 
chained to the ground until he dies, and death is the penalty pronounced 
jdllj^etaiiy one who gives him food or water. But, in spite of maddening 
rb^st and the molten fire of the Indian sun, he is resolved like a true 
S^Wght to keep hit plighted troth, serene and dauntless as the 
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<< Generous Titan, who for ruth of man— 

Of poor, unhappy, weak and suffering man— 

Denied the cruel vengeful wrath of love, 

Though deafening thunder rent the azure vault 
And rushing fiercely through the azure air 
Came hissing bolt on bolt, that tore the rocks 
And shook the mountain to its solid base. ” * 

A hermit, whose life Vikram had saved at thd risk of his own, offers 
him water, but he refuses to expose the old man to the wrath of the king 
by taking it. He is at the point of death when a poor widow revives 
him by pouring water over his temples and into his lips. She is pardoned 
by the king for transgressing his edict and is allowed to take Vikram still 
in chains into her hut. 

In the fourth book love is introduced into the story. It is spring time 
and we have an elaborate description extending oyer a hundred lines 
telling us how all nature is restored to life and love. The passage is 
full of local colour. The flowers, birds and beasts best known in India 
are mentioned by their names and their characteristics are cunningly 
interwoven into the verse. This is how our poet describes the aerial 
courtship of the Indian butterflies;— 

** Bearing the rainbow colours on his wings 
And glorying in the w;arm and sunny air 
The butterfly pursues his lovely mate 
With his sweet tale of love. Not unimpressed 
She yet flies coyly; from him but to spur 
His ardent fantgr^ darting swift away 
If he doth pressiod^^bsely, panting soft 
If tired he ’gins to hlig too far behind. 

Like shining gems they cleave the fragrant air 
In mazy curveSi or flit from flower to flower 
With new found joy, that with sweet transport fills 
Their little hearts. ” 

In spring time is celebrated the feast of Kamadeva, the Indian God of 
Love, and all the youth and beauty of Champa issue forth to worship* 
at his shrine and make love to one another. „ 

“ For thus it was 

Of yore in this rich sunny land of Tnd 

Not then as now was helpless little child 

And half-grown youth together tied for life 

With ancient word$ they scarce could understand. , . 
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For warriors bold and lovely women claimed 
Freedom to give their hearts where’r they chose,” 
from which lines we see that Mr. Pai is, like another Indian poet, a social 
reformer and opposed to child marriage. Among the worshippers at 
Kamadeva’s shrine* is the only daughter of the King of Champa. The 
Angel of Misfortune approaches her as she sleeps and sees *' the sportive 
moonbeam8’'play at hide and seek” among her wavy ringlets. Like 
Satan when he saw Adam and Ere “ imparadised in one another’s arms,” 
be is moved at the sight of her tender beauty and murmurs to himself 

“ Must this poor child 
Know sorrow too, the common mortal lot 
Of ever suffering humanity ? 

So young! So fair I So good 1 Why may not she 
Claim freedom from Earth’s heritage of pain ? 

What triumph can be mine if with the fierce 
Resistless force I wield, 1 haste to crush 
A thing so fragile, yet so pure and sweet ? ” 

He relents so far that he will let the shadow of misfortune fall upon 
her only for a short time, so as to make the sunshine that follows more 
sweet. So he makes her dream of a wounded swan whom she longs to 
help and comfort, but the other swans obstruct her path, when she would 
hurry to its assistance, 

** And all united raise a loud uproar 
In stormy protest which appears to her 
Astonished ear so like the tuneful laugh 
Of sportive nymphs, she starts and opes her eyes. 

And lo I It is her maiden friends who come 


To call her early from her silken bed, 

And take her to the warm and fragrant bath 
On Love’s bright holiday. ” 

The naturalness of the gradual transformation of the dream into 
waking reality will be recognised by all who have had their dreams 
disturbed by sounds from the external world. 

Meantime, Vikram has re<:;overed health and strength in the widow’s 




cottage and to show his gratitude humbly drives the ox round her oil mill. 
He sings at his work and the beauty of his voice attracts the notice of 
tbe inrtncess as she is proceeding to the shrine of Kamadeva. She bids 


ber attendant summon the smger to her presence, and thus the King of 
Atanti and the Princess of Champa meet face to face. Needless to say 
a ogse of mutual love at first sight. After expressing her pity and 
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oiFering her assistance, the princess reluctantly leaves him and proceeds 
to the temple of Kamadeva, but the image of the patient sufferer remains 
in her soul. 

“ She yet believes, 

Poor artless child! that all she feels for him 
Is naught but ruth for undeserved wrong 
Done to a blameless soul. *Tis this alone 
That brings his youthful image to her mind 
Clad in its mournful livery of shame 
So ceaselessly. Thus thin4(s the beauteous maid 
Nor knows a subtler spell is o’er her heart 
And wonders why through all the tender pain 
There is a new-found note of exquisite joy 
Which thrills her to the soul. ” 

The tide of fortune is now turning in favour of the prince. The 
Angel of Misfortune appears again and tempts him to give up his 
suppliants in order that he may regain his kingdom and so be in a position 
to win the lady whom he loves. After a momentary struggle virtue 
prevails and he refuses to yield. The Angel of Misfortune then clasps 
him to his breast and explains that in reality he also wields the power of 
Good Fortune. Henceforth Vikram will enjoy his smiles. So in the rest 
of the poem we read of his restoration to his kingdom and his successful 
wooing of the beautiful princess who had pitied him in his evil days. 

When the King of Champa announces to his daughter that the 
mighty Vikram seeks her in marriage, the dramatic irony of the 
situation is skilfully managed by our poet. The princess does not know 
that the hapless prisoner vriio had won her heart was the great Emperor 
of Avanti. She therefore pleads with her father not to force her to 
marry a man whom she cannot love. The aged king suspects that 
*' some mean wretch has stolen her heart. ’’ Her tell-tale blushes reveal 
her secret and he begins to curse her unknown lover. 

“ Oh father, stay! ** The shuddering princess thus 
Breaks in upon his speech. Unsay thy words. 

Curse not a man who never did thee wrong, 

Though thou hast wronged him much—far more, alas! 

Than thou could’st ever repay with all thy wealth 
And royal power.—^Ah me! put chains upon 
A poor and guiltless stranger 1 Doom him then 
To die ignobly like a felon wretch! 

Oh father! father t unit thou crown the whole 
By cursing him ? ” 
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Then of course the xnjrstery is cleared up and be explains that the 
victim of his injustice is ** the king of kings, Avanti’s mighty lord, at whose 
proud feet a hundred crowned heads bow to the ground in meek 
submission. ** 

It will perhaps be evident from the above summary that Mr. Pai's 
poem has the most essential merit of a metrical romance. It is a good 
story so well told that the interest of the reader never flags from begin< 
ning to end. The principal characters are natural and lifelike, although 
being Indians, they differ from English men and women. Mr, Pat does 
not belong to any of the martial castes or races and is no doubt by heredi¬ 
tary temperament not well fitted to describe the shock of battle or the 
ardour of the chase. The hero of the poem is a great statesman and 
warrior, but he appears to us in the guise of patient sufferer so perfect in 
his virtue and submission to the will of heaven that he seems more fit 
to play the part of a prophet or martyr than to wear the crown of an 
earthly kingdom. Our author is decidedly more at home when he 
describes in soft flowing verse the beauty of external nature or the quie 
scenes of domestic life. The rich jeweller of Champa and his foolish wife 
are admirably drawn. We see his pride in his profession, his uxorfOusness 
and his reverence for his old mother depicted to the life. Equally 
sympathetic and true is the picture of the old King of Champa who, owing 
tothelossof his wife, lavishes all his tenderness on his only daughter. 
The princess herself is a typical Indian girl, full of strong feeling and 
utterly inexperienced in the ways of the world. She is loving and generally 
submissive, but when her father suggests that she must marry the King 
of Avanti, because his great army surrounds the walls of Champa, there 
is a flash of the spirit of the warlike caste of Kshatrias in her soul and 
she is indignant that anyone should ** seek with words like this to fright a 
maid who,draws her blood from Kshatria kings. 

The Indian local colour that pervades the poem may be well illustrated 
from the passages in which the princess appears. As Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling remarks in his “ Beast and Man in India, *’ one of the most 
impressive objects in the East is an elephant in its caparisons of state. The 
lordly beast that bore the princess of Champa to the sbnne of Kamadeva 
is described as follows 

On waving trunk and either temple high 
He bears flue rainbow’s colours glowing bright 
And curious figures wrought in pigments rare. 

The kinkhob cloth, that like a pliant sheet 
Of bumisbed stiver, covers his mighty frame 
With daxaliug brightness glances in the sun.” 
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On the houdah *• carved and framed in ruddy gold ** sits the beauti¬ 
ful princess, the rich gem for which this magnificent setting is provided. 

*' A rosy blush is on her beauteous face 
For on tihs day of love she may not hide 
Her peerless charms behind the silken veil 
By royal maidens worn. With youthful grace 
She soft reclines on crimson cushions covered 
With antique lace, and gold and silver thread 
Wrought into many a graceful pattern traced 
With orient skill, whilst deftly spread below 
A carpet soft supports her slender form.** 

The Indian love for pomp and magnificent robes and rich colours 
is well expressed in such passages as these. Anyone familiar with the 
pictures of indigenous Indian art will see at once how truly they are 
represented in Mr. Pai’s verse. The horses in the train of the princess 
are easily pulled up before the hut in which Vikram is singing, 

“ But anxious soon to leave 
The dusty streets behind, and breathe the pure 
And cooling air outside the city walls 
Upon some shady verdant river-bank, 

Where freed awhile from care, and unrestrsuned, 

He hopes to revel in the pasture green 
Or field of ripe and luscious sugar-cane 
The sable monster needs the iron hook 
To make him stand and silently await 
’ His royal miistre^c pleasure. Fretfully 
He waves a.bQut ||s. pliant trunk, and grunts 
Impatient forthe iignal to advance.’* 

Thus we have added to thh picture, what could not well be expressed 
by the painter*s art, the image of the elephant in most characteristic pose 
of restlessness. In the final scene when the princess goes to meet her 
kingly wooer, there is a characteristic local touch not of colour but of 
sound, for as 

** She moves with youthful grace, the golden beads 
That line the shining jewelled zone around 
Her fairy waist, and costly anklets bright 
With tuneful tintinnabulation make 
The sweetest music to the raptured ear. ’* 

The whole poem is also very Indian in its general tone and senti* 
ments. Western education does not allow Mr. Pai to run riot in the 
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hyperboles and extravaganbes that are found in the ancient epics of 
India. But still, even in his work, there may be detected a tendency to 
th^ want of moderation that is characteristic of Indian art. We see this 
in the diifuseness of the style and the rather monotonous perfection of the 
good characters in the poem, especially the truly blameless hero whose 
virtue is more godlike than human. Indeed, there are no bad characters 
in the story, that is to say, no individual bad characters, for among the 
common herd we are occasionally reminded of the existence of baser 
spirits who entertain malicious thoughts. The Indian sentiment of 
reverence for high birth and position, especially for kingly power, is 
frequently manifested in the course of the story. Here too as in his 
diffusenqss and the smooth flow of his verse Mr. Pai reminds us of 
Spenser, whose admiration for royalty often carried him beyond the 
verge of flattery and who raised Courtesy to the level of Justice, Temper¬ 
ance and Chastity, defining it as the virtue that teaches men 

“ To bear themselves aright 
To all of each degree as doth behove. *' 

This is an all-important matter in Indian social functions and Mr. 
Pai is careful to tell us how the high officials of Champa, when summoned 
to the royal presence: 

“ Come in due precedence, humbly bow 
Before their monarch, then in silence seek 
Their wonted seats in faultless order placed 
As rank and office claim. ” 

In another passage we read how the king comes to court preceded 
by the golden mace studded with jewels. On either side of him 
** Brightly attired a gay attendant waves 
* The yak-tailed c^ow9y o’er the king. Behind 
Comes he who holds the chhaira, emblem chief 
Of regal rank and state. 

• • • All arise 

And standing due obeisance humbly make 
As ancient custom asks. ” 

When the same king from a lofty terrace watches the procession 
going to Kamadeva's shrine, most of the merry-makers only venture to 
** cast a timid glance at their great chief.” Some bolder than the rest 
venture to give a cheer, 

** Making the welkin ring with huzzas loud 
And shouts of victory to Champa’s lord. 

Then all at once, as if they felt abashed 
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At their own boldness qufe% they move 
Along the crowded streets in silence awed 
Till far behind they leave the palace gate 
And freely breathe again.** 

From all which it appears pretty clear that the reading of Mill, Burke, 
Milton and many other Whig and Republican writers has done little to im> 
pair the innate reverence for kingly power and state in the mind of Mr. 
Pai, and we imagine that the same may be said of most other Indians 
who have been educated at our schools and colleges. 

In Mr. Pai’s poem the result of English education is shown rather 
in the command of the metre and the excellence of the English than in 
the style and matter of the poem. In the allusion to Prometheus that we 
have quoted from the poem the classical scholar may perhaps detect .an 
imitation of the concluding lines of the Prometheus Bound of /Eschylus. 
But elsewhere there is little to show that the author has borrowed the ideas 
of western writers. It is difficult to give an'adequate idea of Mr. Pai’s 
poetry in the limited space of an article. He is diffuse in his descrip¬ 
tions and produces an impression upon the reader by the cumulative 
effect of many touches, none of which is very effective apart from the 
context. Also the poetry and verse is very even in its excellence, never 
dull and never rising to the highest pitch of poetic excellence. Thus 
there are no short purple patches that can be extracted from the poem. 
The best idea of Mr. Pai’s poetical capacity would be derived from his 
descriptions of the Indian noonday or the tropical spring, but these pass¬ 
ages are far too long for quotation. No one would call “ The Angel of 
Misfortune ” a great work of genius. The English poem with which it 
may be best compared is Sir Ed^n Arnold’s Light of Asia. The like¬ 
ness between these two worlq; in tone and general impression gives 
evidence to the wonderful way in which Sir Edwin Arnold has absorbed 
and reproduced Indian sentiment. Mr. Pai cannot rival the brilliant style 
of the finest passages in the Light of Asia, But he has a charm of his 
own and even ms diffuseness and almost cloying sweetness of style are 
attractive in their way as characteristic of the nationality of the writer 
and helping to produce the oriental atmosphere of the poem. It is im. 
possible for a European writer, however keen may be his powers of 
observation, and however richly endowed he may be with imagination, 
to thoroughly understand Indian life and character and look upon Indian 
palaces, gardens, jungles, pageants and all the other richly coloured ^ 
elements of Indian surroundings with the eye of a native of the soil. Thus 
it appears to us that neither Moore, noi^iSouthey, nor Sir Edwin Arnold 
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Bor Mi. Rudyard Kipling nof Sir Alfred Lyall, nor Professor Bain of 
Poona, in their most brilliant efforts to give poetic expression to the 
glampur of the gorgeous East, have succeeded in producing as true a 
picture of India as the less ambitious and more homely verses of the 
author of the Angel of Misfortune, 


MICHAEL MACMILLAN. 

Manchester, 
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ETHICS OF HINDU MARRIAGE. 


I N a&cient times, before the dawn of civilisation, there was no such 
thing as marriage among men. The human species, *Iike the 
animal creation, paired and propagated itself. It is beyond doubt that in 
the absence of family ties the relations between the sexes were not above 
th(»e of brutes. In such a state of society when sexual relations were un¬ 
determined, the desertion of men and women according to their individual 
caprice was inevitable. Promiscuity or communal marriage must then 
have prevailed. 

Marriage, the idea of which is restraint on promiscuity, evolved 
along with the birth of civilisation. The mere living together of mail 
and woman is not marriage. In this term are involved certain obligations 
by which man and woman are bound to remain loyal to each other for 
Ufe. From the legends of ancient nations we know how originally the 
institution of marriage, which favours social survival, came into vogue. 
The institution no doubt tends; more to social cohesion than promiscuous 
intercourse. Marriage after all is the basis of the family system and of 
ancestor worship which are the two causes of social strength and preserva¬ 
tion. It will not be out of place here to observe that ancestor worship 
belongs to no one race or creed, for it is the link between the races and the 
common matrix of their creeds. But among ait historical people mar¬ 
riage is represented as an expression of property. Certainly, the law gives 
to the husband absolute power over the wife, and we know that the 
husband at one time could pledge his wife, or sell or lend her. 

There are restrictions among the Hindus prohibiting promiscuous 
marriage in different castes. Mann, however, gives the higher classes the 
privilege of marrying women of the lower order. Now such marriages 
are considered illegal; every caste restricts marriage to its own 
members. Religion regulates and enforces moral relations. A 
connexion between religion md nu^iage was soon established. The 
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intervention of a priest has, therefore, become indispensably necessary. 
An intricate marriage ritual is gone through, the periormance of Homa 
and the seven steps forming the most obligatory part of it. The nuptial 
ceremonies, though accompanied by many absurdities, are on the 
whole very significant. A wedded life is deemed absolutely necessary 
for the males, because they may discharge the whole circle of duties 
incumbent upon a householder. Marriage in no respect is a social or a 
domestic convenience; it is a religious sacrament. Marriage is so 
regarded because it enables a man and a woman to perform certain re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, which are prescribed as conducive to man's well-being 
hereafter. The beatitude of the manes in heaven being dependent on their 
descendants on earth, the latter are bound, above all things, to perform 
the reli||iOus duties that are imposed upon them. But the Sraddha on 
the face of it, is an egregious contradiction to caste, and is also palpably 
incompatible with transmigration. 


In India a married state for man is considered essential—celebacy is 
almost unknown. As for women they must marry, in fact, they are bom 
to marry. They are mated not by their own choice, but by the choice of 
their parents, who settle all the marriage preliminaries. The union of 
children has been deemed safer to leave to their parents. Before mar¬ 
riage the girls, as a matter of course, are quite ignorant of the antecedents 
of their future husbands whose very features are unknown to them. It is 
true that a practice called Svayamhara prevailed in former ages whereby 
a daughter was allowed to select her own hustuind from a number of 
suitors invited for that purpose. This practice, from all accounts at our 
disposal, was restricted to the royal families only. But it was to all 
intents and purposes a mockery, as there could be little room for consi¬ 
deration in making such a choice. There could only be a hasty selection 
on the spot from a number of persons whom the daughter had never 
seen or hnown before. 

In Europe the husband and wife are ^ven the opportunity of study-' 
ing each other's tempers and inclinations before they are bound by the 
ties of wedlock. The parties, therefore, have a freedom of choice. But 
. lover's eyes are alwa]r8 blind." They marry^ but the marriage soon 
dis^'pates the false brilliance that h^ once dazzled their discretion. 

^oioe given to the lovers is after all a doubtful privilege; and to 
this, mi^ be attributed the extensive unhappiness resulting from Euro* 
»,p<l^ niatriag^* The parent has a right to direct his own daughter or 
j^|;p t$e most sacred of all engagements—one on which his future 
And welfare mainly depend. A girl must follow the counsel 
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age and experience, tendered for her own happiness by one that had 
nourished and cherished her in the helpless state of infancy. It is cer¬ 
tainly a mistake to expect the father to stand an unconcerned spectator 
of a ceremony which binds her for life to another individnali and makes 
her a sharer of his and sorrows. 

, Manu ax-34) legalises certain modes of marriage which are res¬ 
pectively called Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Pr&jipatya, Asura, Gandharva, 
R&kshasa and Paisacha. In the Brahma nuptials the damsel is givei^ 
by her father, when he has decked her as elegantly as he can, to the 
bridegroom, whom he has invited; in the Daiva, to the priest employed 
in performing the sacrifice; in the Atsha, to the bridegroom, from whom 
he receives, for religious purposes, a bull and a cow; when the father 
gives her to a suitor, saying ** perform all duties together,*' the marriage 
is named Caj^a (or Fb'd/apdtya), and a son begotten of it confers purity 
on himself and on six descendants in a male line. An Asura marriage is 
contracted by receiving property from the bridegroom; a Gdndharva, by 
reciprocal amorous agreement; a Rdkshasa, by seizure in war; a Dtisacha, 
by deceiving the damsel. In the Brahma marriages is involved the 
cermony of the Brahmanas, the first form of the nuptial rites; in what 
is called the is involved the ceremony, of the Devos, the second 
form; the third form, the Arsha indicates ^e ceremony of Btshis, and 
the fourth is denominated Prdjdpatya, or the ceremony of Prajdpaiis, 
another name for it being Caya, The fifth form Asura represents the 
ceremony of the Asm as which is the gift of a daughter to a bridegroom, 
taking from him wealth other than a pair of kine merely at his own choice, 
without any authority of law, and when there is a reciprocal connexion 
with mutual desire it is called Gdndharva, or ceremony of Gdndharvas, 
the sixth form; the seizure of a maiden after overcoming her father in 
battle, or the abduction of her by force from her house, is denominated 
Rdkshasa ox ceremony of Rdkskasas, the seventh form; the seizure of a 
damsel by fraud, while sleeping or intoxicated, is termed Paisdcha or 
ceremony of Pisdches, the eighth form of nuptial rites. Of these modes, 
four, the Brdhman, Daiva, Arsha and Prdjdpatya, are legal for a 
Brahman, Gdndharva and Rakshasa are peculiar to the Kshatryas, 
the Asuva marriage is permitted to a Vaisya or a Sudra and the Paisacha, 
forbidden to them should be practised by no person whatsoever. These 
eight forms of the nuptial ceremony were prevalent at one and the same 
time. The Gdndharva union was a desecration of holy matrimony, and 
the Rakshasa is another instance of the disregard shown to the happiness 
of the female sex. At present the Btahma mode is the only legal form of 
marriage that prevails in our country. Mann mentions hereditary trans- 
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mission of diseasS and founds upon it very rtt»onable directums as to the 
precautions to be taksn in rsgard to marriage. On the other hand, no 
marriage can be celebrated within the prohibited gotras or degrees of 
relationship. It is, however, a lasting disgrace upon Hinduism tiiat 
marriage should be considered a gift (v. 151) on the part of the father of 
the bride to the brid<^oom. 

Manu limits the minimum marriagable age of the male from 34 to 30 
and of the female from 8 to xa. In another place he lays down that a girl 
must be disposed of by marriage before the close of her tenth year; 
udiUe the e^hth is pointed out as the most proper time for imporing a 
husband Upon her. The disposal of females by marriage at the latter age 
s ctmsidersd most meritorious. But the same legislator (ix. 89) has some¬ 
what softened the rigour of this rule by sanctioning the postponement of 
a girl’s marriage if a well-qualified husband is not found. Girls are 
tos given away in marriage before they attain reason and judgment. 
The custom of early marriage has not ariscnx so much from &e fact of 
isarly pubescence; but rather early marriages have been the cause of 
early pubescence. The unphysidogical custom of early marriage is 
the greatest evil of our country. If climate has any influence upon 
the menstrual function, it i^trifling, not to stay infinitesmal. It is very 
ajUange that fond parents are anxious to see child-husbands and child- 
wives become fathers and mothers. 


The Kulin Brahmins do not possess the sgpie facilities for disposing 
of their daughters by marriage as the rest the community. The 
Brahmans are divided into three sections, Kulins, Srotryas and Vansas, 
and marriages being regulated accordingly, the range of selection has 
became circumscribed. Hence the difficulty of getting suitable matchea 
lor girls without prejudice to the genealogy of their class. The funda- 
tnetal law of Kulinism is that a Kulin should on no account form matri¬ 
monial alliance with an inferior family. But when an undignified 
marriage takes place, the JCulinhood is said to be dissolved. Every 
succeeding race after such a dissolution loses one step in rank in the 
tables of Kulinism and at last Ae fourth and fifth generations degene- 
m^e into non-Kulins. The body of unbroken or even of second and third 
grade Kulins has considerably diminished. The number of Kulins being^ 
/feW^ it is not easy to make a good match for the girls. This has led to 
; the introduction of polygamy among them. They make it a profession to 
pU^tipl^ thei^ without restraint. Indeed, th^y systematically keep 
it is a source of gain to them. The ^^e of bridegrooms» 
of great profit to the Kulins, is expressly prohibited by 
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Mann (iii. 51 and ix.98—loo). Th^ institution of Kulinism has served to 
render the omdition of a Hindu female as unhappy as it is degt^ed* 
To be a Kuiin’s daughter is considered a dire misfortune. Conjugal 
felici^ there can be none when the husband goes on multij^ying hia 
wives without any intention of maintaining them. In ordinary cases 
it is the husband that provides his wife with food and raiment; but in 
these cases the rule is reversed. The Knlin Brahmins spend their long 
career of laziness in passing from one father*m-taW's hduse to another. 
Strangely devoid of feeling, they do not scruple to multiply their 
wives almost to an unlimited extent. The Kulins have at present 
degenerated into a beggarly class of marriage-dealers, l^rge sums of 
money are presented to them at the time of their marriage; and they 
are always maintained with their wives for life. Again for each visit 
fees are levied. In such a case the partners are obliged to live as it 
were in a state of perpetual widowhood. The results may be easily 
magined. 

The practice of polygamy is allowed by the Shastras, but it does not 
seem to have met with much encouragement then as it has in modem 
times. The re-marriage of widows is specially sanctioned by the Shastras 
(iv. 37). In the whole range of our sacred laws there is not one single 
text which establishes anythmg to the contrary. In the Vedic age the 
re-marriage of widows was not prohibited (Atharva Veda, ix. 5, 37). 
Widows are at present prohibited from being bound again by the ties 
of wedlock, because the death of their husbands does not sever the 
tie that bound them on this side of eternity. A husband's happiness in' 
the hereafter is said to depend upon the strictness with which his widow 
performs the offerings to his manes. If she be married again, she 
must be incapacitated to practise the rites. The number of widows now 
is very great. Popular prejudice will not permit the idea of their being 
re-married, though infant widows might never have lived with their 
husbands. Our Government has legalized the marriage of Hindu widows. 
But the act has proved largely a dead letter, orthodox opinion being too 
strong for the law. 


Calcutta. 


AKSHAYA K. GHOSE. 
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LOVE, WISDOM AND POWER. 


{Concluded from our last number^ 


I N comfortable arm-chairs we denounce the outrages of anarchy; 

let us also study at a comfortable distance the cause that leads 
to these crimes. At bottom it is the same principle that is now 
actuating the Governments of Christian countries to squander millions 
of the people’s money in the construction of Dreadnoughts. It is 
. putting to the lowest use the expression of inherent power; it is 
oontrolhng physical force by the power of hate, instead of the power 
of love; it is taking up the law of the Sword, so that all may perish 
by the sword. Hate, of its own law of antagonism, must become 
the judge, the avenger, and the victim in its recoil upon itself. 

If, in the Christian economy it were better for a man to lose 
his life for the general good than to save it, so it were better to 
save a brother's life than to take it. To die is easy, to live for 
others is difficult. We need, in truth, the four cardinal virtues to 
direct the forces of our right arms, Justice, Prudence, Fortitude and 
Temperance, so that we may have the gift of Athena, ‘‘ the instinct 
of infallible decision, and of faultless invention.’** 

It is, however, dimly felt by the masses who suffer, that the ills 
disgracing our humanity cannot be remedied by resource to rifles, 


npr economic burdens and legislative injustice ameliorated by the 
. Vehement of outside aggressionuand the red savagery of battleflelds. 

^nthetic consolidation towards unity of interests has begun in 
/ jip^e pp^^ of the human race. Bitter experiences are bringing 

Irinpi^edge of the right uses of force, whether on the physical or the 
plime/ But, so slowly is this knowledge gaining ground, 
$pgland, the richest country in the world, the sdentist has 
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to depend chiefly on philanthropy for the funds to prosecute his 
Studies, and the expenditure on National Education is only a third 
of the sum spent on war material; while the energies wasted on 
drink and vice would, turned to beneficent uses, tend to build up 
the super-man still waiting to be born. 

We yet await the day when physical force, as such, will be 
considered an obsolete weapon among civilised peoples, though 
already brute force, when it resumes its discredited sceptre, wears 
an aspect of strange humility and apology. 

We are learning the lesson that little of value can be accomplish¬ 
ed by human energy unless backed by character, by the conduct 
that is three-fourths of life, and the kindness that is three-fourths 
of conduct* 

Just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs. 

Obviously, therefore, the trinity of Love, Wisdom and Power 
is in truth the one and only Reality being slowly evolved in things 
that are transitory, whether they be the molecules of crystals or the 
nerve centres of the brain, whether they be the parental solicitude 
of the hedge-sparrow or the self-sacrifice of a Christ. It is the one 
Power in varying degrees of intensity, according to the inhetent 
capacity of the unit to express. 

Man is beginning to realise that this Trinity of cosmic activity 
cannot be separated. They must work in harmony as One. 

Love is Wisdom and Power. Human Love then must be wise 
and strong. “ Power," says the proverb, belongeth unto God.** 
** God, *’ the Eternal Good, " is Love, ” and the Spirit of God is 
Wisdom. Thus the definitions by which the human mind has striven 
to divide the indivisible are after all insistently, inexorably merged 
in the One and the Absolute. 

Now how does this Cosmic Monism practically affect the indi¬ 
vidual evolution of human beings ? In what manner does this concep¬ 
tion of the Whole bear upon the future social development of man¬ 
kind ? In the clearing away of dualities and differentiations where do 
so-called masculine and feminine properties, qualities apd virtues 
take their place? Is woman to possess fortitude, patience and 
endurance and man only their expression, courage ? Is man to be 
wise without love and be powerful without wisdom? 
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First of all| it is clear that the masculine virtues are merged in 
the feminine; that in both man and woman, as throughout the 
universe, is working the self-same incorruptible Spirit, the Divine 
Feminine; perfect in Love, in Power, in Pt^ty—^the Eternal Wisdom 
by whom all things are made in harmony. It is only as the human 
race comprehends this sublime truth that the discords and divisions 
marring and hindering all spiritual progress will disappear. Because 
man will then discover that he is in the presence of the only one 
Power, that by that Power inherent in him, he can, as part of it, 
according to his will-capacity, use either the lower or the higher 
phases of its manifestation. In igorance, pride, selfishness, weak¬ 
ness and folly, he has often chosen what he considered the 
stronger, until he himself was conquered by the weaker. For 
imperceptibly but insistently the finer, subtler force proves itself the 
greater. 

We are sorest bent and troubled by invisible hands. *' 

Thoughts that come with doves* footsteps guide the world; *’ 
and the stillest hour brings the silent voice that rules the destinies 
of men, and makes of warriors but children to obey. The values 
of life are irrevocably changed when the soul weighs the true 
treasures in the balance, and flings the dross to the furnace of low 
desires. 

Moreover, the thinker and the observer of current events will 
recognise that the universal woman movement is in reality a world 
transmutation of lower forces to higher. It is the force of will¬ 
power inherent in the creative energy pressing human mentality 
on to a higher psychic consciousness, which naturally involves a 
change of all existing conditions, which were in harmony with and 
evolved on a lower physical plane.* 

Everything in this world depends upon Will,*' wrote Disraeli 
in one of his novels. 

“ I think everything in this world depends upon women," said 
Endymion. 

It is the same thing," said Berengaria. 

For the woman is the womb of desire and will, whence come 
forth materialised in the embryo the desires, longings, hopes, and 
aspitations of all peoples and all nations, of all the souls that are 
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born into the world. Thus through the mothers,of the race the 
higher consciousness is becoming developed in the children; and 
the mind of man is using its feminine powers of discrimination ; of 
sifting, balancing, judging, and deciding on the course of human 
activities, more illuminated than in the past with womanly intuition 
—the knowledge that is above reason and sees into the heart of things. 

The phase of the so-called masculine consciousness both in man 
and woman is the aggression of Force; the dispersion, the disintegra¬ 
tion of humanity into peoples, nations, races, languages. It is the 
extreme of differentiation in all human activities to the exclusion of 
synthetic unity and co-operation. The phase of the feminine con- 
^iousness now evolving in humanity is the consolidation, the gather- 
ing-in,the home-bringing, the binding together of human interests, the 
universal synthesis of human experiences to unity of action and 
oneness of purpose. It is pertinent to this view that a universal 
language is now the disideratum of civilised peoples. 

Some few souls have arrived at this plane of Cosmic Conscious¬ 
ness, the vision of the Whole and of the Oneness. They have a 
clear conception of the meaning and working of the universe ; they 
feel the living Presence, the Spirit within the Wheels guiding ’ the 
different forms of energy ; they know that all works for good, that 
Love is the goal, and that the Eternal Life is in us. 

Psychologists are of opinion that in time this new sense will 
show itself in infancy m every member of the race. How ? In 
the same way that every sense and faculty has been evolved 
through the mother, the sole creatrix and transmitter. Just as by 
degrees no man or woman will be colour-blind, so will the higher 
consciousness be the inherited gift of all born of woman. 

For ** intuition is a faculty of the inner-man, wrote Balsac. 
And what is this inner-man who is to surmount the outer—this 
inner man that wars against the member of the objective body ? 

Among the seers, the mystics and the advanced thinkers of all 
ages there has never been any doubt on this matter. 

It is the woman within the man; the true woman within the 
woman. The mto has to evolve the woman within him, latent but 
potent; the woman has to be to a greater extent than heretofore the 
informing creatrix of the standard of humanity; the open door by 
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which the indi^Iling spirit of Divinity may pass out to the race 
through the gates of birth, renewal and regeneration. 

The Divine seed must be engendered in the individual, the 
foundation of the higher being must be laid pure, fast and immutable 
in the first cell of the organic body. There is no short cut to per¬ 
fection, no labour-saving machine by which we can r^ch heaven. 
For the heaven is in ourselves to make or to mar through the 
transmutation of the grosser physics into the higher. And it is only 
as the impure excrescences of materiality with which man is now 
enveloped are no longer transmitted by heredity, and the body formed 
of purer atomic elements whereby the whole structure will gradually 
change in a slow, orderly and natural process of development, that 
we will acquire the spiritual perception, capable of recognising this 
great central truth of sex differentiation and its original and ultimate 
nature and oneness. 

The woman-form is the inner sanctuary which is slowly evolving 
to the outer, so that the inner and the outer may be in harmony. 
The inner form absorbs all things into its own similitude, into its 
own properties, qualities and attributes. It is the prerogative of the 
w'oman, the creative centre so to do. In the highest sense, we can 
see why this should be a logical, reasonable and inevitable sequence 
of the long chain of cause and effect that began with the diremption 
within the Eternal Mother-womb. Every separated unit must be 
perfected in the likeness of the Divine, in that the Divine Feminine 
may be all in all in Love, Wisdom and Power. 

Laurence Oliphant was very near the truth, though still in the 
meshes of a fatal illogical duality, when he wrote in that suggestive 
book, “Symphnemata:—” * *‘He (man) has probed like the alche¬ 
mists of old, to elicit a power concealed among the atoms of all 
nature, and at last has touched upon sparkling traces of the deep 
mines of femininity, which lie at the centres of matter and of 
men. He calls this “ the form-kernel in the form,” “ the indwelling 
“ the tender cells of the inmost life, ” the veritable heart 
of htflhkp existence, ” "the fulness of feminine activity, ” "this thing 
[ as last which was destined to become again the first. ’* 
to show that, "the pure womanly in nature, man 
Is the last of the latent universal forces to revive. It 
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revives now at the last end of the male history of the planet, to 
become once more the first means of transmission into eternal life 
of all the processes divine, which open thus again their door of 
perfect ingress into the earth.”* 

The point however is missed that the changes predicted, and 
which have already begun, are not a revival but a development in 
both man and woman, tending to bring both to the one human stan- 
dard of being, and thus involving vital organic changes especially in 
the male, as he is functionally far below the woman. 

As is well known the great mystics Jacob Boehme and Paracelsus 
held the same view on what they termed wrongly bi-sexuality, the 
oneness of sex, or the oneness of the ideal having not been realised 
by them. 

Says Boehme, The mission of woman to save man ceases only 
when- man has found the celestial virgin within himself. . . . 
Whether a person is of the male or the female gender, it is always in 
his or her female elements (in the intuitive fiiculties, and not in the 
fiery will) Le., of the undeveloped womant that the divine and redeem¬ 
ing power of the love-light becomes first manifest. ” 

*• The true woman, ” he continues, “ is the eternal Virgin.'* The 
** seed of woman ” “ is the universal female principle, the celestial 
image which finds its reflection and representation in terrestrial women 
upon earth, " “ woman in all departments of life is the saviour of 
man. ” 

Thus when the feminine nature is evolved in man, “ then will 
the virgin within the inner element receive him and illumine his 
heart, so that he may master the Adamic body. ” The true divine 
marriage or union is when the will of man becomes one with Sophia 
the eternal Wisdom, the will of man being feminine, for there is 
only one substance and one spirit, though many phases of mani. 
festation.. 

Paracelsus is still more explicit. 

“Man without woman is like a wandering spirit—a shadow 
without substance, seeking to embody itself in a corporeal form. Man 
without the woman (in him) is a consuming fire. . . . Man 
having become separated from the woman in him lost his true light. 
. , God did not create souls in halves, nor can Adam find his Eve 


* Ibid, page 143. 
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again unless she grows within his heart. , . . Males and females 
are not equals, they are constituted very differently from e|ich other, 
not only according to their mental characteristic^ but also in regard 
to the whole of their bbdily substance. ‘. . Woman is therefore of 
a nobler and more refined kind of matter.” 


Biological students will understand the full significance 
of this philosophical appreciation, for the blood of women 
is found to contain more of the noble white corpuscles ” 
than that of men. It is said that Paracelsus himself approximated 
more to the formation and contour of the female rather than to the 
male. H,owever, he fell also into error, in believing that he was 
noting the results of a fall from a biune nature instead of the 
evolution to the one perfected being. He thought man had 
"ceased” to recognise the true woman in him, "his heavenly 
bride,” when in reality the race is only just evolving on inexorable 
laws of progression, physical, mental and spiritual, to true 
femininity in harmony with the absolute One. 

Paracelsus ascribed to man’s fall the incipient and insistent 
signs of his ascent. He thought man had been perfect, when he was 
only becoming so by the travail of the creative pangs of maternity. 

The modern seer, the Rev. John Pulsford, made the same errcHT* 
He gauged the duality, the conflicting signs of two personalities or 
forces in the male, and argued from these that the Ultimate was 
Dual instead of one Supreme and All-Sufficient. Nevertheless he 
had true insight on another point. " Through woman, ” he writes, 
" the enemy shall be prevailed over, mid man shall owe to her his 
deliverance''and final completeness.” "Woman: the more sacred 
and veiled man of the man. . . If,” he counsels women," you Oould 


set . free your diviner womanhood and commit yourselves to the 
high path of your superior evolution, the lower nature of man, 

8 ^ the star of your attraction, would sink into quiescence an| 
and new woman become the open pathway for the new 
j|^x ^God and Heaven into the whole creation* ...... If earth is 

of onr earthly nature, we ought to know that Heaven 
i%e inother of our superior personality—the heavenly germ 
idl—Oration proceeds for ever and ever through 
sacred, the supi'eme source of Love 

y , /'.yy!,,;. ‘..V ‘-V'.. 
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wherever it is. . The great invisible Mother inbreathes her tender¬ 
ness and courage through the soul of nature. Motherhood is God 
and Heaven in descent.'* 

The Fatherhdod proceeds from the Motherhood^ and is the 
ordained worker for righteousness with the mother. Wisdom ever 
sends forth her maidens, love, joy, truth, peace, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance, and they convict the world of sin, 
calling unto mankind to repent, and in the Wisdom of Love they 
consume all impurities. But they are maidens who dwell in the 
heart of humanity, and from thence must come the Power which 
lights the Fire of God and cleanses from all uncleanness. 

These maidens are the keepers of the unveiled light-powers of 
the soul, and the chariot of the soul is drawn by mothers. 

The mothers that bear me," long since wrote Parmenides, 
sped me on as far as desire may go, then they brought me to the 
far-famed way of Her, who bears the man who knows through 
all.” 

l^ow the last colour to be distinguished by man is blue. It is 
also found that each emotion of man radiates an atmosphere of 
a certain colour, and Love is blue. Love is also the last divine 
quality that man will comprehend. Love is the Ultimate and 
Absolute, therefore how can finite minds understand or fathom her 
Sublimity and Infinitude ? 

First, Love has no definitions, limitations or degrees. We, 
who weigh out our love iii different measures and driblets, cannot 
conceive of a Love that IbVes all equally. We, who divide Love 
up into kinds—maternal love, parental love, brotherly love, 
patriotic love, sexual love—are unable to gauge a love that 
embraces all relationships, and like a mighty ocean, receives and 
unites all streams, rivers and seas of affectional emotion that flow 
^to its depths. Love is ever tolerant, for Love being Wisdom and 
ipower, knows all, and therefore can forgive with the Mercy of 
Holiness. 

In mankind's present unfinished condition, the race generally 
has > made the fetal error of ranking sexual love higher than any^ 
otheir form of expression (just as, for long agqs, objective physical 
forqe ‘^as deemed the conqueror), whpreas sexual love is the lowest, 
and viewed in the light of eternity,' the most transitory phaise of 
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the eternal energy. It is, moreover, the most obvious sign of- 
mankind’s incompleteness. * 

Man seeks in woman the creative powers to which he has 
not yet himself attained. Woman seeks in man the completion of 
the child of the Future. The potential is in the ovum, unless the 
seed die change) it cannot develop. The inherent latent power 
of the mother expressed in her nutritive and psychic activities nourish 
and form the embryo. The mind of the mother influences and 
controls cell-division, just as much as her physical properties make 
the substance for cell-formation. The ovum absorbs the sperm to 
hasten this development. Man is to woman, a means. Man seeks 
in woman the completion that is not yet within himself. Yet is 
man not satisfied. For Love is creative, and Love must ever create 
the thing loved. Man cannot create. 

** On no plane of being/’ writes J. Street in his 
Hidden Way Across the Threshold, “ is it good for the 
man-element to be alone. For without love and gentleness 
Force can work only evil till it be spent. Such is the 
doom of selfish animal man until he finds and is found of the Soul 
of the Woman within him. She is to him the mother of the living 
without whom is no life, because She is the Soul wherein the 
Divine Life resides. For as the Soul is the life of the man, so 
Spirit which is God is the life of the Soul. Thus she is Mediator 
between man and God, drawing both together in herself, and he 
only is truly alive and truly man, illuminated with knowledge, 
made after the Divine Image in whom she thus operates.’** 

*'Now’if man does not control that which he loves, it controls 
him. Hence the necessity for subduing the objective love; sending 

its emotions upward instead of downward.This is the 

road to understanding and to power. In this we do not destroy 
love, blit wean it firom the sensuous animal objective. . . The 
female element in man is theprccreative, afifectional life which i# 
also begetting of Spirit Power. . . As the love of woman, being 
the Feminine force of Will, it creates by silent persistent effort” 

^ In the Male it can only be developed by conservation and 
transtnvted to finer forces, until he has attained to the prefected 

femii^e nuture. ** the bride of God.” 

’ —— - ■ 


* P. 353. 
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Man has to conquer Sex-love and Sex-obsession before he 
himself can create. Both men and women are passing from the 
phase of masculinity, the immature stage, to the true feminine 
which is the whole nature of Divine humanity. True love loves 
the individual, not the man or the woman. True love is as the 
.^Mother’s love that encircles all her children within her loving arms. 
True love excludes none, but radiates from within outward, as the sun 
diffuses its rays on the evil and on the good. True love can work 
no evil, can cause no pain, can bring no sorrow. True love gives 
all, for it creates all that endures, immortalising that which is mortal. 
It cleanses, illuminates and inspires. 

“ It is Love that redeemeth," says Heimes, " and Love hath 
nothing of her own." Love makes even heirs of her children. 

" Thus," affirms the Veda Philosophy, ** self-sacrificing affection 
is the Universal Mother, the first cause and supreme generatrix 
of the Universe." 

Therefore is there no Love like Mother Love, it is the first and 
it is the last manifestation of the Divine Energy; and each human ^ 
soul must be made perfect in that Love. How far we are from that 
consummation, our shrunken, deadened hearts tell us. 

For, just glance back at human history. Woman, the higher 
self, has been both feared and distrusted by the lower self-man, 
who, as he became physically the stronger through female sexual 
selection, subjected the more spiritual factor to his rule and abuse,« 
For the feminine being the inner nature of humanity and manifested 
in a more developed form in woman than in man, the latter knows 
her not, nor understands her. Hence the relations between man 
and woman have always been strained and inharmonious. Not 
^being able to attain to her special prerogatives of creation and 
intuition, man in objective force has tyrannized dver woman 
physically, socially, politically and religiously. He has made her the 
minister to his vanity and his passion. 

Man’s woman is a beautiful vessel subservient to the master’s 
use. Man’s woman is the materialised form of sensual desire, the 
antithesis of the true woman, the mother of all living, not of 
dead hopes and lost ideals. Ye^ even now, thejwife is never the tea 1 
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woman to the lover. ** It is tfie mother who is the centre of that 
affection which is stronger than gravity. ” * 

“ To every one of Latin race there comes next to God his 
mother, next to Christ the Madonna, who is the emblem of Mother¬ 
hood. ” 


Sexual love, animal, brutish, passionate, unstable, selfish, vagrant 
and fleeting, is the death of all true love for woman. And strangely, 
unerringly, the race has always instinctively felt that is was degraded 
by it. Through all its aberrations it has had its white dreams of 
chastity, and caught faint glimpses of a virgin humanity. Mankind 
has never^ilooked to the Father and the Husband for redemption, 
ever to the man who remains the Son of the woman, the child of the 
Immaculate Virgin, be the name of the child a Horus, a Buddha, a 
Krishna, or a Chnst. 

Intuitively the race has felt that it must rise above sex-differen¬ 
tiation before it could have a clear conception of the Divine Love 
which is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 


^ Sexual attraction, under nature’s strict limitations, has been 
among the animal species an adaptation of means to use. When the 
tool in the Cosmic process is not needed, it is laid aside or remade 
into one more serviceable. Nature, the Great Mother, it has been 
observed, never creates anew. She is too chary of her work and 
time. She improves on the old. She assimilates, adapts, vivifies, 
reconstructs, regenerates. She does not rub out lines, she brings 
^ them into harmony and symmetry. She builds her palace with the 
stones from,the troglodite’s cave. She transmutes the organ of 
sense into the reservoirs of the Spirit. The love of woman will 


become the love for woman as the guide, companion, friend and 
comforter, the uniter of dis-harmonies, the guardian of the ways of 
life, who holds for ever the keys of the ivory gate. 


^ ^ If God please, I shall but love the better after death," the 

of the lower love, the lower self, is the vow of the true lovm, 
tukn or woman. For, as men and women develop, so they 
will 4 eoy to the lower love all that hinders its development to the 
W»oy will be jealous of that higher seifs honour. They 
ftemytves the redeemers of the imprisoned soul. They will 

’ Ht»m of Meo," 199. 
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both work for *Hhe great Idea, the idea of perfect and free indivi* 
duals.*" T^en in truth they will see ** the divine and unchangeable 
Beauty itself. *' 

And herein is the mystery of holiness—^Wholeness. When 
each monad is perfect in itself, one in unity and harmony with the 
All, but individuated in expression, development and properties; 
One in Eternal Love, wise with the Eternal Wisdom, strong through 
the Eternal Power; being the Self, perfected, presenting to the 
Infinite an undefiled Love, wherein is no change nor shadow of 
turning, then ** the wheel is come full circle," and the unit can say 
** I am here." 


England, 


FRANCES SWINBY. 
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THE SECOND SIKH EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


{Being the Full and Revised Text of the Presidential Address Delivered 

in April IQOg.) 


P RESIDENT of the Reception Committee, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

You have done me great honour by electing me President of the 
Second Sikh Educational Conference. It is an honour of which the 
most worthy would be proud, and I am but too conscious of my own un¬ 
worthiness. My little daughter asked, when I spoke to her of my election, 
** What have you done, father, that they should make you the President," 
and I could say nothing in reply. It was -not so in the past. The leader 
of the Sikhs used to be a man who had done something in life, who had 
lived the life of a SIKH, a life of conscious self-sacrifice and devotion to 
truth, justice and enlightenment. In fact, a le;ider of the Sikhs used to 
be a living centre of love, life and knowledge. It shows how poor we 
are in men when a man like me has to be called upon to preside over this 
Conference of the Sikhs. But we need not despair ; the future is ours, 
the clouds are already lifting and Sikhism will again gain in strength and 
power if we make it a living factor in our lives. Our meeting here 
, to-day in ap Educational Conference proclaims the dawn of a new morn¬ 
ing. We have met here to consider our educational needs and to decide 
tUfe best methods of educating our small community. If we succeed^ in 
solving the question, we solve it in a way for the whole of India. We must, 
therefore, face the question squarely, the spirit of Sikhism has no affinity 
with ignorance, it is impossible for-us to follow the teachings of Guru 
Nanak and yet remain in darkness. When Guru Nanak appeared ** 
sayH Bhai Gurudass, “the light of knowledge spread and the mist 
of jgnoranee disappeared, as before the dawn of a new morning the 
nigh^ and th4 lesser lights disappear." Bhai Gurudas sums up in two 
linen.spirit el Guru Nanak*s doctrine, “He removed the distinction 
CMkndlaid the foundation of national unity. He said 
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that the poo|rest beggar in the street was the equal of a king before 
God. He pointed out the path of humility as the only means of 
Salvation, and he put an end to the prostitution of religious feeling 
by incalculating belief in one God and selfless devotion to Him and 
unquestioned resignation to His will as the only means of Salvation.” 
The spark of Sacred fire kindled by Guru Nanak was kept alive by 
his successors, fed by their lives and the lives of their dearest, till 
the Sikhs became a united brotherhood. It was no easy task to lead the 
new disciples out of the mazes and the labyrinthine systems which 
surrounded them. But no shadows can obscure the light of the sun of 
truth. Love and selfless devotion to truth were naturally victorious, and 
the work of the Gurus was accomplished. The ideals of Sikhism were 
realised by the immediate disciples of the Gurus. They lived sweet, 
simple lives as brothers of one household, acknowledging Guru Govind 
Singh as their father, according to the baptismal injunctions; it was not 
merely a passive belief, but a living faith, which transformed them into 
heroes ever ready to fight the battles of Truth and Justice ; thirsting to 
realise that great and noble ideal of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
which the Gurus had inculcated, and sacrificing themselves to make a 
nobler happiness more universally possible. But alas, the accession of 
wealth and greed of power meant the abrogation of the ideal. How 
could those stand fearlessly in the piercing light and truth, who were un¬ 
clean within, stained by selfishness and greed? They who had accumulated 
wealth and luxuries could not be expected to follow the noble teaching of 
the Gurus and live merely to serve the community. Naturally they sought 
shelter in plausible compromises, finding an easy refuge in the endless for¬ 
mulas and abstractions which stood ready at hand (powerful potions for 
palliating the symptoms of disease without curing it), and fell a victim 
to “Sukhnedhan’s” moral and physical which at a time threatened to de¬ 
stroy the very existence of the Sikhs. But, thank God, the danger is 
over, and the Sikh nation stands again to-day humbly yet fearlessly at 
the altar of truth, with a firm aspiration towards improvement, believing 
in one God and the Gurus. The last memorable words of the great Guru 
Govind Singh leave no place for theories : “ Since I have taken to your 
feet,” he said, “ I have not looked at other things. Ramas and Rahims, 
Purans and Qurans talk of diverse mysteries. 1 have only spoken of you.” 
These were his last words and they speak in no equivoc^ language. Guru 
Nanak is still more emphatic and speaks of one god and his mercy, 
h4 laughed at outward pretences of purity with a hundred idle formulas 
when the heart remained impure and life remained unchanged. These 
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are the teachings of the Gurus and we must endeavour to follow them. 
We are not prepared to leave our priceless heritage of praelfcal faith for 
mere abstractions and doubts, which may lead to the very abstraction 
of the soul. Tennyson puts it beautifully when he says : 

“ In love, if love be love if love be ours, 

Faith and unfaith can never be equal powers. 

Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all; 

It is the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music mute 
And ever widening slowly silence all." 

How can we leave the sheet anchor of one faith for a mere jingle 
of flowery words and float aimlessly on dark waves like rudderless rafts 
on an open sea ? Ours is the only religion which appeals directly to the 
people and speaks in a language which anyone can understand. It does 
not represent religion as a mere abstraction to the intellectuals and empty 
ceremonials to the ignorant, the uninitiated, the poor and the helpless, as 
if the human soul could be touched by such inanities and empty phrases, 
as if the poor, the helpless and the ignorant who are often the purest 
and the noblest, they who are nearer God and have the power to live and 
to realise the eternal varieties, are to be for ever shut out from life and 
light. That is what has ruined India, but we shall no more be led by the 
blind. We shall follow the light and if some of us succeed in living the 
life of a Sikh who knows that it may lead others to the light of truth; the 
potentiality, the strength of a life rightly lived is boundless and all 
conquering. 

This accentuation of Sikhism may at present, wear the appearance 
of aloofness, but can it not, in the time to corne, serve as the nucleus of 
a United Indian Nation ? We stand midway between the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans and extend a brotherly hand to both, and if we are 
inspired by truth, if our actions radiate humility, devotion and love, we 
Shall all be drawn irrisistibly though, imperceptibly nearer to one another. 
Guru Nanak, when asked, clearly said that he was neither a Hindu nor 
a Mobummedan but a lowly exponent of the truth and humble fdUower 
of the true path." 

V } U there is anything that can unite India, it is in the teachings of 
$ilhhisU)« clear and catholic in tone, bold and uncompromising in the spirit 
of sweet reasonableness, pulsating with t^ love ^ a mother, 

a God who is |ove Incamate. §ays 
He the blessed 1.^^^ knows no anger and (remembers not our 
^'ilove tisstsformsour sins into virtues* Be is known as the 
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forgiver of sinners and as the father manifests still more love if the son 
makes mistakes, so tlje love of the Divine Father is all transcending. 

Sikhism gives hope to the despondent, solace to the forlorn, and 
halm to the bleeding heart. It stands for social Justice between man and 
man, man and woman; it establishes equality of all castes and creeds ^d 
insists on devotion to one living God. How can they who believe in the 
truth of these teachings be separate from us ? They are our very own and 
we are theirs by whatever names they may choose to call themselves. 
No, Sikhism can never be a disintegrating factor, it was never meant to 
be such, it is a unitive force which in time to come must leaven the whole 
mass and unite us by the unbreakable ties of hrm conviction and unalter¬ 
able belief. How can we stand under the all-comforting, all-resolving 
banner of the Sikh Gurus with its hate of shams, half truths, and sophis¬ 
tries patch a compact with that which is far from the noble ideal 
of the Gurus. Let us all seek for the trhth and follow it in a spirit of meek- 
4iess love and devotion with that tolerance which springs from true 
knowledge. “ It is by seeking that we find Him, and by wrangling we 
lose Him,” says the Guru. If we seek for the spirit of religion, we shall 
find it everywhere, pure as crystal, as soon as the accretions which cover 
it are removed and which we often take for the reality. We shall always 
follow the path and in time as knowledge spreads as we read our books 
and others also pursue their search after truth, we may perchance find each 
other nearer than before, standing under the bright banner of truth, and 
the ancestral faith of all mankind. I wishour brethren of other sects read 
their scriptures in the original and exercised their own judgment in under¬ 
standing them, leaving innumerable commentaries and glosses alone. The 
flag raised by the Gurus we must keep flying and endeavour to realise in 
life their hate of shams, castes and creed. We must show in deeds the 
spirit of brotherhood which Sikhism inculcates and receive Hindus, 
Mohammedans, and Christians as brothers. We must remove such social 
barriers as make a united Indian nation impossible. 

The elixir vitae which can transmute one base mercurious metal 
into solid gold is education. The great problem which we all have before 
us is the problem of education. It is one and the same for all of us, and 
we can all co-operate to spread the light of knowledge. Our future will 
greatly depend on the sort of education which we provide for the younger 
generation. The proper education of a nation is not a thing to be left 
tq take care of itself or to be worked at random. The educational 
problem is the vital problem and the way we approach it now, in this 
transition period, will mould the character of future generations. It iS the 
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neglect of true national education which has brought about the downfall 
of the once great Indian people. When education became the mono¬ 
poly of a particular class the degradation of India began. The priesthood 
and the caste system precluded all prospect of any healthy education of 
the people as a whole. We see its results to-day, but sentiment is still so 
strong that without looking for the causes of our degradation we are 
content to admire our past and sit with folded hands in blissful contem¬ 
plation of the glories of a past which cradled our inglorious present. 
Even good and able men, men of education and enlightenment sit down 
and write about a national system of education which perhaps never 
existed. Why cannot we be honest and recognise the innate defects of 
the system which has produced the results which we cannot in any way 
be proud of? There never was any system of popular education in 
India—of course when I say never I mean that history does not speak 
of any such system. Education there was, but it was conftned to a 
single class and almost to a single sex, it was narrow in its range, htful 
and exclusive in its application. The first and the only attempt at 
popular education was made by our Gurus, when every Sikh man and 
woman was expected to know the teachings of the Granth. For the 
first time the power, the potentiality of the mother tongue was recognised 
and a system of popular education started and a simple and easy script 
invented for the use of the people. The result was that in a short time 
schools and Dharmashallas sprang up in each village and the great 
majority of the people could read and write and derive solace from the 
life-giving teachings of the Gurus. Hindus and Mohammedans, even 
sweepers and low caste people, in the villages received this education 
which had been denied to them before. The popular education was 
gaining in strength and extending its borders till the British Government 
with its love of uniformity conceived the strange notion of teaching 
our Punjabi villagers through the difficult medium of Urdu, a language 
which even a highly educated Punjabi can rarely speak and write well. 
The result has been disastrous. Popular education in our villages has 
come to an end, and our villagers receive no education at all. In 
these strenuous times when boys are forced to take up work before 
they are out of their teens they can hardly be expected to learn a language 
which takes years to learn and has no educative influence* 

It is just like tiying to teach English peasants through the medium 
of Oertnan, And yet 50 years have passed since this mistake was mafle 

Vice-Chancellor and our accomplished 
have been able to perceive that it is impossible to give 
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any impetus to popular education through the difficult medium of Urdu. 

It is round the language learned at the mother's knee that the whole 
life of feelings, emotions and thought gathers and we have in Punjabi 
language a religious literature which has no rival. The pastoral poetry, 
the rural folklore, the village and women's songs are full of soulful 
humanity, throbbing with the heart’s joys and sorrows and unsurpassed 
for the sweetness and true spirit of poetry. It would be an incalculable 
loss if these gems of native genius were not preserved. 1 hope steps 
will be taken to collect them. No one has done greater service to enrich 
Punjabi literature than the “ khalsa tract society ” under the presiding 
genious of Bhai Bir Singh. I only wish he would let his works appear 
under his own name and let his muse wander in other fields than that of 
religion, giving his imagination complete freedom to revel in expressing 
the yearnings, the joys and sorrows of the human heart. 

The President of the Mohammedan Educational Conference spoke 
against the introduction of Punjabi as a medium of instruction. But we 
can excuse him, he is not a Punjabi and cannot be supposed to know 
I am sure, nay I can safely say that our Mohammedan brothers of the 
P unjab in the interest of their present community would welcome the 
introduction of Punjabi as the medium of instruction in the rural schools.. 
Is there any Panjabi Mohammaden who can sincerely say that in -his 
own home Punjabi is not spoken, and’that the want of instruction through 
Punjabi does not stand in the way of the enlightenment of his people ? 
Can he truthfully say that at the marriages, births and other ceremonial 
occasions Punjabi songs are not sung in his home? The Punjabi 
literature has been enriched by the writings of Mohammedan poets like 
Waris Shah, Fazal Shah and others, and Punjabi Mohammedans, the 
peasants and the people who have a stake int he country shall be only 
too glad to enjoy the facilities which they will have if Punjabi becomes 
the medium of instruction. The only question is the question of a script 
and I think that it can be left to the option of the parents. The 
Mohammedans if they prefer it can use the Persian script and the other 
classes Gurmakhi. A Mohammedan boy under these conditions if he 
wishes to pursue his studies further can easily take up Urdu in the higher 
classes. But we must all unite in pressing the claims of Punjabi. 
It is the Punjabi peasant who supplies the funds for the maintenance of 
schools and if he is not to profit by it, he may as well decline to pay his 
contributions and start his own schools. I have every hope that our 
enlightened Lieut.>Gov6mor who knows the Punjab so well and who has 
direct knowledge of the Punjab peasantry, will recognize the danger of 
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leaving the village population of the Punjab in ignorancet I am sure he 
will take up the question in due course and lay the foundation of popular 
education in the Punjab. 

Primary education has an immense ground to cover. The primary 
schools under the present system serve no purpose. The boy who 
has read up to the lower primary standard can hardly spell words 
correctly in Urdu, and the poor boy can pursue his studies no further as 
upper primary schools are very few and far between. 

Can any one show any tangible results of the education given in 
the lower primary schools, and justify the enormous waste of public 
funds in keeping up a show of popular education which fails in its 
purpose ? Why should not the schools become really useful 7 The 
education of the masses through their vernacular is full of great promise. 

It n^ill almost give anew life to the people, open out new vistas 
before them and eliminate popular prejudices, superstition, crime and 
sufferings which have their root in ignorance. The only efficacious 
antidote to ignorance is knowledge imparted to the people, in their own 
vernacular. Give them knowledge and they will cease to quarrel. 
They will not live amid unsanitary conditions. Plague and hundreds 
of other diseases of mind and body shall disappear. The people wil 
become happier, more God>fearing, and more useful members of society 
They will be able to make use of the scientific knowledge of the age and 
grow two blades of wheat where only one grows now. The education 
in tbeir own langu^e which can be acquired without much effort will 
infuse into the present conflict of jarring atoms a spirit of gnsater unity 
and inspire them with a nobler ideal of constant improvement co¬ 
operation for the common good. Co-operation in European countries 
has dmie immense good, people have po-operative banks, joint machines 
.and every other thing that requires more capital than one can put in the 
field. The result has been most encouraging so far. 1 have laid great 
stress on the primary education because I consider it of the greatest 
importance.* Popular education can never succeed unless it is in the 
innguage of the people. It is “the illumining and creative force of 
hmgnage and all that it enshrines that can Are the peoples* mind to 
make tbe most of their land and their place in the onward movement of 
thewwrfd* 

K iThe positive inflaence of vernacular in Girls* Schools has Uheady 
soccess. The Director of the Public Instruction in the 
'HBhph The medium of instruction has nStuiaUy a great influence 
di thq of l^rimaty Schools, specially in Ghis* Schools. The 
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primazy education in Gurmakhi makes rapid progress, new schools are 
opened and the existing schools increase in attendance. Mohammedan 
education has greater difficulties to contend with, since Urdu, which is 
taught in Mohammedan Schools, is neither their mother tongue nor the 
language of their religious books. The result is that most Urdu Schools . 
are thinly attended.” The remarks of the Director speak for themselves. 
They are not based on mere theoretical knowledge, but rest on the result 
of practical experience, and I trust that with the Director on our side 
we shall not have to wait very long before Punjabi becomes the medium 
of instruction. There is an immense field for private effort. I would 
earnestly recommend that we should have teaching Dharamsalas in all 
the villages grouped under a kind of Model School, teaching the people 
useful things in the matter of Agriculture and self-help. Most of the 
existing Dharamsalas are endowed and we must make those - who are in 
charge of Dharamsalas to take up educational work, as they did before. 
With us Primary Schools should become much more fully than they are 
at present the schools of the whole people teaching boys and girls alike. 
We must have greater intensity and force of belief in popular education 
and greater heat of national conviction in promoting the education of the 
masses. It is on their improvement and the progress that they make 
that the well being of a nation depends. 

If we are to launch on an educational activity our eye should 
range in advance over the entire field of educational effort so 
that we may be able to co-ordinate all the branches of educational 
system and deal with them as parts of an organic whole. There is 
already a system of education existing in the country; it is naturally 
secular, but education without a religious basis is like building a 
house on shifting sands. We must try to give our children a religious 
education. I am strongly opposed to waste of effort and creation 
of bad copies of Government schools. Our efforts should be to supple¬ 
ment and not to duplicate. For instance, in a district where there 
is already a High School, it is waste of time, labour and money to start 
another on exactly the same lines. The Government system of educa¬ 
tion is good in theory but bad in practice. H is too rigid and tries to 
force everybody and everything through its narrow gates, it is a system 
which has no elasticity, flexibility or variety without which no education¬ 
al system can ever succeed. It is neither the EngUsh system of educa¬ 
tion nor the Indian. Ruskin expresses himself thus : “In the education 
of lower or upper classes it matters not the least how much or how little 
they know, provided they know just what will fit them to do their work 
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and to be happy in it. What the sum or the nature of their knowledge 
ought to be at a given time or in a given case, is a totally di^etent 
question; the main thing to be understood is, that a man is not educated, 
in any sense whatsoever, because he can read Latin or write English, 
or can behave well in a drawing room, but that he is only educated if he 
is happy, busy, beneBcent and effective in the world, that millions of 
peasants are therefore at this moment better educated than most of those 
who call themselves gentlemen; and that the means taken to educate 
the lower classes in any other sense may very often be productive of a 
precisely opposite result." 

If we look on our educational system from the stand-point of Ruskin 
we find in it many defects. Pupils are compelled to study too many sub> 
jects at once and cover too much ground in the time at their command* 

The College studies are different from what they are in some of the 
finest teaching Universities in Europe, while there one has to specialise 
in a single subject for an ordinary degree, here one must take 
two subjects besides acquiring proficiency in a foreign language, in 
English alone one must cover almost the entire field of English literature, 
standard prose and poetical works are prescribed wholesale, and stand the 
chance of being guillotined. If he fails in one subject he must appear in 
all the subjects again. We know of no such arrangement at Cambridge 
and Oxford. Of late the question has often been asked if the present 
system of education is responsible for the present discontent. In a way, 
it is the grind through the schools and colleges that rums one’s health and 
after finising their studies there are only a few men of robust constitution 
who retain good health and are able to carve their own fortunes. The 
great majority is only fit to do some automatic work which requires no 
initiative or Strength of body and mind to do it. 

To make the examinations more difficult does not necessarily mean 
the raising of the standard of education. Examinations are not an end 
but a means, and at best but an imperfect means, and it ought to be 
our aim to see that examinations are given their rightful places as 
e 4 iicational milestones in the student’s career. Examinations are 
neoedsary but it must not be forgotten that they are necessary ewls, and 
that the making of examinations stiffer often serves but to accen tuate 
the evils. The quinquennial report of the Director of Public Instruction 
explodes the theory of the over-production of graduates, there are not too 
gradoatos. Under healthy conditions, there cannot be too many 
)glia 4 hAte$, but there can be, and I think there are too many forced 
.pfoducts of tho examination system^ graduates to whom the examination 
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has been a goal, and after the examination chaos. The best course is 
not to shut but to fling wide open the gates of the temple of knowledge; 
the endeavour should be to train the faculties of thought and action and 
not to produce phonographic automaton to repeat the ideas of others. 
Knowledge should be cultivated by the mind and the heart and not by 
memory. Where knowledge merely consists in committing to memory the 
ideas of others, action is not likely to be consistent or spontaneous. 

We need less diffusion and more concentration, we need a system of 
education with definite aims and aspirations. In short we want a system 
which may further the development in equal measure of the mind, the 
body and character of the pupil. A mere literary standard of education is 
of no importance and it is this and this alone which unfortunately has been 
engaging the minds of our Educationalists. The question is not that of 
the reform of universities only. Perhaps only a little simplification would 
make the Universities more useful. The Indian University system ought 
to conform to the best system of University Education in Europe. The 
university education ought to be made easier by reducing the subjects 
and the text books to allow time for the development of critical judgment 
and imaginative power, which have much greater intellectual value than 
memory or the power of assimilation. The idea that if university education 
is made easier the country will be overrun by graduates is absurd. If the 
Universities turn out men healthy in body and mind they will find scope 
enough in the various fields of activities for the use of their powers, it is the 
diseased, dwarfed product of the present system of University education 
who can carve no career and can only find shelter in the Bar or the Govern¬ 
ment Office. We must not only reform the system of University education* 
but move all along the line. Lord Curzon’s scheme failed because it was 
too ambitious and pitched too high, it only touched the fringe of the sub¬ 
ject, as it left the question of primary and secondary education alone. You 
cannot plant a garden and expect good harvest in flower and fruit unless 
you water the roots. The pruning and stimulating branch growth means 
only the ruin of a young plant deprived of its proper nourishment in the 
beginning when it most needed careful attention. We must begin with 
the Primary Schools; the training in the Primary Schools must fit the pupil 
for secondary education, and this must lead on by easy steps to Matricula¬ 
tion. 1 do not suggest any radical changes, 1 simply desire that excres¬ 
cences should be removed and the youthful mind allowed plenty of light and 
air to grow and prosper in. It is here that we can do the most useful work 
by starting preparatory schools and saving our young men the grind which 
they have to go through. It is model schools working on independent 
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lines with definite aims which we must have all over the province. We 
should waste no effort. We must recognise the real magnitude of the 
issues; we are not playing with empty theories but handling the life pulse 
of future generations. The real education is the education of the heart, 
the emotions and subduing of the animal mind. “ Education/' according 
to Dr. Thring, is the transmission of life from the living through the 
living to the living." Rosseon goes still further and consigns the lowest 
place to purely literary education. The education of a child begins as soon 
as it is bom, it imbibes ideas with its mother’s milk, and there can be no 
better teacher of a child than the mother. No school, no teacher can take 
the place of a home and a mother and their good and glorious influence. 
The warm devotion and loving sacrifice of a mother are the greatest factors 
in fostering, training and developing the latent power of an infant mind. 
Alas, we have left our women in darkness, our homes are not the shrines 
of the Goddesses of light and learning, but presided by ignorant, innocent, 
immature girl mothers who stagnate and languish in darkness, mutely look¬ 
ing at the changing environment. They who ought to be the sweet 
fountains of enlightenment and progi ess, they, without whose aid advance¬ 
ment is impossible and education but a veneer, they, the mothers of our 
Children are steeped in ignorance. As long as our women remain in 
darkness, cribbed, cabined and confined, our homes can never afford 
suitable soil enriched by God’s own light and air for the healthy growth 
and development of a youthful mind. Here and there we may have 
bnlliant exceptions, birds of passage resting on their way to sunnier climes, 
but we can have no continuous uniform progress as long as we neglect 
the education of our daughters, sisters and wives. Let us one and all 
solemnly resolve to further the education of our women. Let us put our 
hearts in the undertaking; the way has already been prepared by some of 
C/ur good noble men and schools for girls have been opened in Rawalpindi, 
Eerozpur and other places, which have grown, and let us pray will grow 
into great institutions raying out light in all directions. It is our duty 
to' see that in ripeness of time they will send out lady teachers to the 
vtUagee to give to the poor simple girls heretofore destined to live and die 
in darkness, the light which they hlTve imbibed. The school is in need 
of kelp* 

Tbe education of women is of prime importance. It is indispensible 
tp true progress. Tennyson says: 

The woman's cause is man’s 
They rise or sink 

Together dwarf’d or God like 
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Bond or free 

For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of nature shares with man 
His nights his days moves with him to one gaol 
Stays all the fair young plant in her hands. 

' Second in importance to the question of female education is the 
question of having the real teacher for our village and preparatory 
schools. 1 say second in importance but it is none the less an urgent need. 
Next to the mother the schoolmaster is the guide, the real source of 
inspiration of the youth ; on his character attainments, moral aspirations 
and enthusiasms depend the manners, the aspirations of the rising 
generations. We must have the best teachers for our children, men and 
women who will consecrate their lives for the great and noble work. We 
must give special training to our teachers and place them above the 
common sordid level of the professions. It is the best and the noblest 
teachers we want for our schools for our children. The little ones 
specially need an expert skilled in the development of the senses and the 
training of the observation and the reasoning power. Our dear little 
ones require all the skill, experience and knowledge of a specially 
qualified teacher. If the ground work is defective and weak, if the 
foundation has not been properly laid or worse still spoiled by the novipe 
hand of a beginner, nothing afterwards can make the superstructure 
complete or permanent. Picture to yourself a residential school with its 
fine building, and lovely green lawns, with its spirit of comradeship and 
healthy emulation, with itsyouUiful friendship and its virile influence upon 
character, the youthful mind shaping itself through the manifold influences 
of a community, a community of bright young boys living together as one 
family emulating the high standard of living set up by the masters and 
impelled by precept and example alike, to be honourable, chivalrous and 
just, and you will see what tremendous influence for good a school can 
have. The first condition is to have good and great men, who will give 
up everything for the sake of their country and consecrate their lives as 
teachers* Then there are of course subordinate questions mixed up with 
this branch of my subject such as methods of training. The direct 
methods of teaching languages has been found very successful in Western 
countries and might well be adopted. It is a method by which you 
make the pupil conversant with the names of familiar objects by concrete 
examples in the language you wish to teach and slowly lead him on to 
form correct sentences. Ilie old and cumbersome method of translatimi 
and committing to memory of words Is played out. The direct method 19 
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tha.« easiest and the best, the applicability of the Kindergarten or object 
lesson teaching and of manual training and practical instruction in 
scientific principle underlying industries and agriculture, simple lessons in 
geometry and drawing should form the basis of our Primary Schools. 
For higher courses of study a knowledge of English is necessary for 
our advancement. It extends our horizon, it carries the borders of 
our knowledge beyond the narrow parochial limits of our untrained 
imagination. It has a literature which contains invaluable lessons 
and is unparalleled for its humanising and social influence for life 
and character. It has a science the priceless crown forged by the 
fire of Western thought, and above all it takes us out of our own 
narrow conventionalities and unite us with the whole world of thought 
and action,' Can we refuse this great gift ? No, we must receive it with 
gratitude and make it our own. Let our educational ideals be high 
epough to enable us to found real schools for our youth, let the education 
we give be such as to mould the character of the individual student into 
a higher moral and intellectual type. He or she must become a finer 
specimen of humanity with the divine spark working within, infusing a 
healthy influence on his or her environment, elevating and purifying the 
tone of society. Education which does not infuse a spirit of reverence and 
humility is a failure. Do not let the bad influence of Western education 
destroy what is good and beautiful in our national character. The truest 
and the first sign of enlightenment is the subdual of one's will, the 
recognition of discipline and reverence for our elders and the Govern¬ 
ment of the day. Tennyson says;— 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell, i.' 

That mind and soul according well, 

May make one music as before. ” 

The first aim of a rational system of education should be to evolve 
men and women fitted to perform their respective duties in a spirit of 
lovey humility and reverence, so that more and more of the divine may 
shine through their actions. Says the Guru:— 

M The giver of education Is the greatest benefactor." 

Tp sum up our great needs are (1) Female education, (2) Training 
of the teachers, (3) Primary education, and (4) Preparatory schools 
managed and worked on modem lines with greater elasticity than obtains 
in ■ Ocnfeimni^nt schools. Possibly when we have demonstrated the 
of modem methods of training, the Government may adopt them 
jin tfer and then we can devote our energies more especially 
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to promote female education without which no progress is possible. ‘‘Its 
want cripples our activities in all the spheres of life. The world is 
moving fast, and we cannot stand and gaze backwards in the futile hope 
Qf the resuscitation of the past that is dead and gone. Whatever people 
may say you cannot galvanise into life a dead thing. We must look 
forward relying on God and our own strenuous efforts. We must 
remember the memorable words of Guru Gobind Singh when he fear¬ 
lessly said: — 

“ The timeless one is my protection. 

All pure steel is my only protection. ” 

Self-reliance with co-operation for the common good is the golden 
rule. Shall we not make a beginning or foster such a beginning ? Let 
us ride on the tide of hope and sail our bark on its shining waters in a 
spirit of dead earnestness and ceaseless activity. Let us now put into 
practice in however small a way what we all say is necessary for olir 
well being. Mere resolutions on the subject couched in the most beauti. 
ful, spacious and unimpeachable language will not help us. We must act 
and at once. We must realise above all that destiny is not cast in steel 
resting in the lap of God, but a plastic substance in our own hands to 
shape as we will. 

We must fit ourselves to play the part which we desire to play in 
the upward progress of our country. I know that people are already 
murmuring and complain that the claims of the Sikhs have not been recog¬ 
nised by the Government and that no Sikh is to be found in any high 
official position. The complaint is justified by facts. I can safely%ay 
that amongst us there are men equal in ability, knowledge of the world 
a%d governing capacity rarely to be found elsewhere. But preferential 
treatment is wrong in principle and disastrous in the ultimate result. It 
weakens the Government and lowers the morale of the public service. 
“ All the subjects of the Empire are equal in the eye of the King," is an 
oriental maxim. No one class can claim greater importance than the 
other; which of the various congeries of the people that inhabit India, 
Hindus, Mahommedans, Christians, Rajputs, Parsis, Sikhs and Gurkhas 
can claim special and differential treatment. We must stand for merit 
and claim no preferential treatment. We as frietids of the British 
Government shall not mislead it into a wrong action and eventual em¬ 
barrassment. Anything that overlaps the high ideal of equal and just 
treatment of all the people of the Empire, however expedient it may 
appear, is sure to lead in the end to greater trouble and frustration of the 
boject in view. I sincerely hope Government will pause and catefully 
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consider all the aspects of the question before it embarks on a wrong 
course of action. We as fdllowers of Guru Gobind Singh shall ask no 
special favours, we have fought England’s battles all the world over and 
who can say we may some day have to stand side by side by the English¬ 
men to defend their very homes ? With Kbalsa at its back Great Britain 
can defy any power. It is superfluous to speak of our Loyalty which our 
swords have so often demonstrated and shall demonstrate when the time 
arises. At present we should try to retain by pre-eminence of character, 
devotion to duty, innate worth, and friendliness, the position which we 
have won in the more stormy days of old. 

In conclusion let us pray that the Government of our most Gracious 
Emperor may always be inspired by noble aims and follow righteousness 
and justice. God who has brought India and England together is 
working for some great end. The veil of the future we cannot penetrate. 
Thj^ alone is clear, that we are ordained to work together, and to live to¬ 
gether, to rise or fall together. Let us work peacefully and harmoniously* 
Let us strive for the consummation of a union which has something as 
of the divine in it. Let our common ideal be a spirit of comradeship and 
fraternal co-operation, in making the life of the empire larger, happier 
and more harmionious. 

If England and India are strong enough to follow the path of duty, 
the path of righteousness and justice, and blend their dim lights for this 
high purpose, the union of East and West nmy prockum the dawn of a 
' new era and the British Empire may prove the pivot of a world-wide 
peace. May we Sikhs play an honoumble part in the attainment of 
universal peace as we have played in the rugg^ path of warfare. This 
is my earnest prayer which I trust will be echoed and re-echoed from al]| 
parts of the Empire. 

Now, gentlemen, I must conclude. Let us take our stand under the 
banner of truth raised by our Gurus. Let us one and all work in a 
Spirit of humility and love for a simple equal life of troth and piety. Let 
us re^ldndle the fire of devotion and self-sacrifice and dispel the darkness 
which hangs heavily on our land. Let us forever more stand at the 
i^tar of the temple of truth which new faith, new love, new fire shall raise 
it to topre than its pristine glory and cheer the waiting, fainting, thirsting 
heatts of men with the divine teachings of the Gurus. 




JCGENDRA SINGH, 
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{Continued from our last number^ 

Chapter XIV. 

A S they walked through the door there sprang from underneath a 
chair in the hall where it had been sittings a white, woolly mass, 
which resolved itself into the wire-haired body of Lord Roberts, who had 
been anxiously waiting for his mistress’ return. Before Anne or anyone 
else could prevent him his teeth were fixed with man}' angry snarls into 
Keynsham’s grey tweed trousers. Fortunately, they did not penetrate 
further, and Mrs. Langridge shook him off and beat him so severely 
with the handle of her sunshade that his yells filled the house. 

Keynsham smiled sardonically. ** Dogs do not like me, ” he said in 
an explanatory voice, while Mrs. Langridge relegated the still infuriated 
animal to the back kitchen, locking the door upon him. 

% 

Anne sank into a chair. Her arm was very painful and Lord 
^ Roberts* shrieks had unnerved her. She could not understand his be¬ 
haviour. He was usually good even with strangers. Why had he taken 
such an unaccountable dislike for Keynsham at first sight ? As she 
looked at Keynsham much of her former hatred of him came back. She 
felt frightened of him. She noticed his stern square jaw, his thin lips, and 
his keen eyes, with increasing distrust. She remembered how Dr. Martin 
had described him as a clever vivisectionist, and as she looked at 
his long thin firm fingers, she pictured them performing merciless experi¬ 
ments upon hapless animals. Of course that was why her pet had tried 
to bite him ! He knew precisely the sort of man he was by some strange 
peculiar instinct as yet imperfectly developed in the human animal, or 
at any rate in most of them. She began to feel annoyed that Lord 
Roberts had been shut up. Poor little dog, she thought pitifully. But 
Mrs. Langridge came back quickly, having punished Ldrd Roberts and 
was profuse in her apologies. 
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After all your kindness too, *’ she said. “ I feel quite ashamed.” 

Keynsham was standing quietly waiting. He smiled as she finished 
speaking. ** And now for the arm,” he said, turning to Anne. “ Have 
you any bandages ? ” he asked of Mrs. Langridge. 

Oh dear, yes,'* the old lady replied bustling up the stairs, ** I have a 
medicine chest with everything in.” 

She disappeared, returning in a few minutes with a small mahogany 
chest which she placed triumphantly on a chair. The chest had been in 
her possession for at least forty years, and during that time had scarcely 
ever seen the light except when it was called upon to produce diachylon 
plaster or extract of Witch Hazel according to the depth of the injury, 
on the occasions of Anne’s juvenile abrasions. Mrs. Langridge felt quite 
glad that some of its contents were now to see the light. It almost 
reconciled her to Anne's sprained arm. 

” I don't think that we had better do the bandaging here, ’* said 
K^nsham. We may be disturbed." They had remained in the hall 
since their arrival, but at his request Mrs. Langridge led the way into 
the dining-room. 

" Of course not, *’ she said, " how foolish ! I can't think why I 
left you standing there. I suppose it was that dog ! How naughty he 
was, to be sure ! " 

Anne rose and walked after her mother, and Keynsham followed, 
bearing the redoubtable medicine chest, which when opened was found 
to contain several excellent bandages, preserved from the ravages of moth 
and time by camphor in abundance. Keynsham selected one and 
advanced towards his patient. She held out her arm and never winced 
while he bandaged it tightly and fastened the bandage at the wrist with 
a safety pin. Then a sigh of relief escaped her. 

He glanced at her narrowly. She was very white. He noticed, too, 
how bright the gold-brovm of her hair was. She was not only interest- 
ing but beautiful, he told himself. His fingers lingered unnecessarily on 
her wrist and she drew her arm away with a jerk that caused her no 
small amount of pain. 

He saw her brows contract. ” You should not move your arm 
like that,*’ he said. ** I am going to order you to wear a sling to rest it." 

1 drew it away because it hurt when you touched it." 
the jerk you gave it hurt you much more." 

** Perhaps." She felt annoyed with him because she thought he 
was laughing at her. ** Thank you for all your kindness, " she said. 
** Hew I shall go and rest. I am very tired." 
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“ The best thing for you, ” he assented. I shall call in to-morrow 
and see to the arm. I shall hope to find you quite recovered 

** Need you come ? I shall be all right.” She began to walk from 
the room With slow feeble steps. He did not dare to assist her. 

** Anile dear! ” her mother said expostulating, “ Dr. Keynsham is 
very clever ; he will see that your arm goes on all right and then I need 
not be anxious. You do not wish to have your arm bad for a long time ?” 

But Anne was already half way out of the room. “ Of course not, ” 
was all she answered. 

Mrs. Langridge turned to Keynsham. ” She is very shaken, I am 
afraid. But I am sure she is most grateful to you and you must know 
how deeply I thank you. She is my only child,” she added, holding out 
her hand. 

He took it. “ Good-bye, ” he said. Keep her quiet and I will do 
all I can. It is a great pleasure to me to think that I was able to help 
her—and you.” He took up his hat and Mrs. Langridge followed him 
to the door, where she bestowed on him another handshake. Then he 
was gone. From the window of her mother’s room above Anne watched 
him go. ” I wonder if I really hate him ? ” she said meditatively, then 
with a smile, “ There is no doubt about Lord Roberts’ feelings.” • An 
instant later she was at the head of the stairs. Mother, let my dog out 
of the back kitchen now, ” she called, and in another moment his out¬ 
raged lordship bounded up to her, and nearly overcame her with the 
violence of his caresses. **Down, darling dog,” said his mistress retreating 
to the shelter of her own room and keeping him at bay with the door 
half closed, so that he could not force his way through. “ You will hurt 
me though you don’t mean to. See—” she showed him the ominous 
bandage which disfigured her arm. I am hurt, and you mustn’t touch.” 

Lord Roberts stood on his hind legs supporting himself against the 
lintel of the door, and sniffed the bandage. Evidently he did not 
approve of camphor, for he dropped quickly down again, and isat quietly 
on the mat regarding his mistress. 


{To he Continued^ 


London* 
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: EDITORIAL NOTE. 


In giving his final touches to the scheme of 
Devolutioo and constitutional refonns, as conveyed in his despatch 
Disrnirtion. to the Government of India in November last. 
Lord Morley must have cherished the vision of 
a United, if not completely self-governing, India. He would have 
shocked the vast majority of his countrymen if he had even hinted 
at the possibility of his reforms preparing the way to Indian Home 
Rule. But he must have thought that a Government which tries 
to introduce the machinery of election into an oriental country, 
ought at the same time to endeavour to bring the conflicting 
elements together, so that the system of elections and the system of 
representative government may be linked together in India as they 
are in England. Hence he put forward hesitatingly, and without 
the authority pertaining to his position in the constitution, bis 
interesting scheme of electoral colleges, in which Hindus and 
Muhammadans were to vote together. He was quickly disillusioned. 
With better knowledge of the ugly present than appreciation of the 
beautiful future, which the philosopher wished fondly to evolve, the 
practical politicians and the Muhammadan leaders raised their 
voices against the modest and well-meant suggestion. The prophet 
heaved a deep sigh, shook his head mournfully, and bowed in silence 
to the inevitable. To many men acquainted with the realities of the 
political life of India the Secretary of State must have seemed an 
unpractical dreamer. A dreamer perhaps he was: he had himself 
stQ inclination to maintain otherwise. But how much the world 
owes to dreamers! How often have succeeding generations wept 
Olfer the dreams iraorantly and impatiently shattered an on- 
ap|»ociative preceding generation! Distance of space am>rds the 
same perspective as distance of time. The American has taken a 
different view of the opposition to Lord Motley’s scheme from that 
^ ^ Ani^lo4ndian,ana the Muhammadan, n writer in the North 
AlMlcau Review** comments on the incident in these present 
t mml is that the British do not rule India by dividing. 
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They rule India because she is divided, prefers to remain divided, 
and resists any attempt on the part of her Governors to bridge over 
her divisions. It has now gone on record that the British rulers of 
India opened the gate to union and that sixty-two million Indians 
refused with passion to pass through it." 

Even the refusal of the Muhammadans to vote with others, as 
suggested by the Secretary of State, is less worthy of note than their 
claim, recognised by the Viceroy, to be represented in all elective 
bodies, from the legislative down to the Municipal Councils, in a 
proportion exceeding their relative numerical strength. Personally 
Lord Morley is of opinion that the recognition of the superior claim 
of any community as against others is highly inexpedient. The leader 
of His Majesty’s Opposition, too, as a political philosopher, has 
insisted that under no theory of representative government known 
to Western nations can some communities be separately represented, 
and in a social proportion not allowed to other communities. Both 
parties in England, however, had to stand by the Viceroy, and they 
have left the responsible ruler on the spot to face the situation 
created by him in the best manner suggested by his experience and 
sagacity. Critics in India have, indeed, declared sullenly that neither 
the appointments of Indians on the Executive Councils nor the pri¬ 
vileges of the enlarged Legislative Councils are worth having, if one 
community is to be treated with special favour as against another, and 
the idea of fairness and equality, which underlies all the constitu¬ 
tional reforms, is to be violated in one direction when it is respected 
in another. A great deal of caution is necessary in dealing with the 
claims preferred by the various communities constituting the 
Indian population, and the Viceroy’s policy has been to avoid causing 
any irritation by a pointedly negative reply. His position is very 
difficult and requires the utmost tact ever demanded of an Indian 
administrator. It is impossible not to sympathise vrith him and there 
is an evident disposition both in India and in England not to 
embarrass him. It would be a great injustice to any British 
statesman holding the position of Viceroy to impute to him a desire 
to humiliate any section of His Majesty’s subjects and to glorify any 
other, or to compel some subjects to acknowledge the political 
superiority of others at the point of the British bayonet. No 
British statesman can cherish tne intention of placing the Indian 
communities in the same relative positions under the British rule 
as they occupied under the Moghul rule, as if the British rulers 
did not care to diffuse a more loyal and cordial feeling among the 
subjects towards them than prevailed under the Moghuls. 

The supporters of Muhammadan claims have somtimes given 
expression to sentiments for which the Viceroy is not responsible* 
For example, while conceding that for historical and political reasons 
the Muhammadans may claim to be separately represented, His Ex* 
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cellency has not stated that the political importoce aris^ in any 
measure from the, circumstance of Islam having millions of a^erents 
in other parts of the world. The Earl of Konaldshay and a 
others have pressed that consideration on the attention of the 
British public, but the Viceroy has not admitted its relevancy. 
There is nothing to show that His Excellency would not recognise 
the political importance of any of the Hindu communities that may 
have distinguished themselves in history, just as he has conceded 
the claim of the Muhammadans. Then, again, while admitting 
that important interests should be adequately represented, and that 
the re Wive proportion in which important conimunities are to 
be represented cannot be determined by the numerical ratio alone, 
the V iceroy has not promised that the Government would undertake 
to appraise the importance of each community and fix once for all 
the number of seats to which each community w entitled in every 
•elective body in the land. The principles underlying the Viceroy's 
own explanation of his reply to the famous Muhammadan deputa¬ 
tion seem to be, first, that, within the limits made possible by the 
•education, status, and other qualifications of the community in a 
given local area, the Government will assure to it a measure of 
representation commensurate with its numbers—the only measure 
that is capable of precise ascertainment and definition; and, secondly, 
that the same coifimunity will also be allowed to secure as inany 
additional seats as it can in the general election in competition 
with other communities. In other words, in recognition of the 
historical and political importance of the Muhammadan communitY, 
the Government will see tnat other communities do not deprive it 
of anj' portion of the representation which is due to it under the 
numerical test—^a concession which is not granted to all. But if 
the Muhammadans wish to get more than a proportionate measure 
•of representation, they must do so with the suffrage of other com- 
munfties; the British Government cannot be expected to play the 
Mc^hul, and glorify one community by special fiat at the expense 
of others. Though the* Viceroy has been wisely sparing in the 
•explanation of the principles on which he has acted—for principles 
in such delicate matters are not easily defined, and afford a handle 
to captious critics to make much of little slips— His Excellency's 
seems to be more or less in the way we have attempted to 

attitude of the Muhammadans, who blame th 
:'TiGeioy for not giving them as much as they wsmt, cannot^ 
nialn^imd very long, for there is no sound philosophy behind it. 

If ifrbtoted by the inertia of past greatness, it takes insufficient 
Mthe remembered by all . natiotis that Fortune never 

* ||^ in the same place and that greatness is a commodity 
k 'Changes hands. Such vicissitudes are necessaiy 
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for progress, and progress is in the direction of equality and not 
privilege. 

A mighty Hand, from an exhaustless Urn, 

Pours forth the never-ending Flood of Years 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them ! On their foremost edge, 

And there alone, is Life. 

On the other hand, communities—be they Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan—^that have had a glorious past wish to live in the past. 

There lie memorial stones, whence time has gnawed 
The graven legends, thrones of Kings o’erturned, 

The broken altars of forgotten gods, 

Foundations of old cities and long streets, 

Where never fall of human foot is heard 
On all the desolate pavement. 

Nations must bury their past as individuals. The Muhammadan 
and the Mahratta, the Rajput and all the rest stand on the thres¬ 
hold of a new age. A new birth changes old relations, though 
Karma persists. This is true of communities as of individuals. The 
Karma of the various Indian communities may cling to them under 
the British Government, but their mutual relationship under the 
old Governments does not survive. Indeed, in this change of rela¬ 
tionship lies the essence of process, and for the sake of progress is 
a change of Governments ordained by Providence. Tremendous 
strides^’ have been and will be taken during Lord Minto’s Viceroy¬ 
alty in certain directions. Among the events and measures of 
tremendous importance will ever be reckoned the attempt of the 
Muhammadans to preserve embalmed a relic of their past greatness 
in the great reform-scheme, and the willingness expressed by 
Government to introduce into the formation of elective bodies 
considerations unknown to the advocates of representative govern¬ 
ment in the West. Neither the political philosophy of the West 
nor the established precedents of tne East provide sumcient guidance 
to the mariner in the Indian waters. Courageously and by the 
light of the dim stars has the Viceroy to steer the sl^ip in strange 
seas. 

Apart from its relevancy to the question of representation in 
elective assemblies, there is one great fact about the Muhammadan 
community, the importance of which the Hindus are Just beginning 
to realise. Islam is an integral reality, notwithstanding its several 
sects, and it is a unifying force. Hinduism is only a name invented, 
by others than Hindus. It has no existence as a system: its unity 
is geographical rather than moral. The Hindus made religion a 
privilege for exclusive enjoyment, and not an obli^tion to be 
imposSl on as many of (Soda creature as possible. Our God is a 
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jealous God, said th^ Semitic races. Our men are ji^lous men* ^id 
the Indian races. The Hindus have gone on dividing and sutnlividing^ 
each sect anxious to preserve a distinctive article of foith orcustoi^ 
as Its peculiar property which others shall not share* Political 
existence in such triturated condition was Impossible, and the civic 
bond was more comprehensive than the bond of reh'gion in 
former times. On the other hand, political ambition often 
snapped ‘the religious bond in the Muhammadan communit^r. 
Yet, given a strong political power capable of holding the inhabi¬ 
tants of a large geographical area together, the Muhammadans 
possess a greater advantage in combining for a common purpose 
thah Hindus. The latter are held together by their Anglicism—the 
new ideals taught by English education—more closely than by their 
Hinduism. The disadvantage of this absence of genuine coherence 
is obvious. A compact body can speak with authority, act with 
concentrated energy, and march with dash and well directed aim. A 
loose conglomerate of allied communities lacks all these advantages. 
It is obliged to remain passive : its voice is apt to be discordant 
and uncertain, its action to be feeble, and its movements erratic. 
Its composite structure precludes it from advancing special claims : 
its stanaard must be equity, and its interests must be characterised 
by universality. Favourable to the growth of expansive and admir¬ 
able speculative theories, the conditions provided by the structure 
of the Hindu community are fatal to political efficiency. 

As the writer in the American magazine remarks, the British 
have done everything in their power to consolidate India into a 
united nation. Whe late Sir W. W. Hunter summed up England’s 
work in India iUrhree words—conquest, consolidation, and concilia¬ 
tion, In the early days of higher education the educated classes 
entered heartily into the spirit of the work of consolidation. There 
was no competition among them in those days. All had scope for 
profitable employment and honourable distinction. With the 
spread of higher education and the multiplication of educated men, 
and with the introduction of competition not only in the public service 
but also in local self-government, the spirit of union inclucated by 
: education could not remain undisturbed. In a country like England 
the political parties sink their differences in the presence of great 
^national and imperial issues: what is good for the nation as a 
whole, is the inquiry to which the public attention is directed among 
;! alh^jiarties. That national sentiment being absent in India, and the 
of each community being individualistic rather than 
^ i^^busillatiG, every prize thrown open to competition is apt to stir 
up ^e$h^ hitent and inherited caste spint, and controversies 
^airi^,^hieb threaten to make for disruption instead of consolidation* 

the various pndu castes and communities in 
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the competition for the prizes of civic life will not perhaps be as keen 
as it has been between Muhammadans and Hindus. But the .first 
care of every community for some time to come will be to consider 
how it may be benefited or prejudiced by the concessions which the 
Government has made and is about to make. Thoughts of consoli<^ 
dation will be, temporarily at least, in abeyance. Will the reforms 
progressively promote tendencies towards disruption ? The people of 
Inma have been reminded that never before was the need for a spirit 
of unity greater than it is now, if they are acquit themselves credit¬ 
ably in the eyes of the world and their rulers, and the temptation to 
elevate selfish considerations above the common good was never 
stronger. We may, however, look at the situation in another light. 
India is in a state of tutelage : she has to learn how to manage her 
local af&jrs smoothly and efficiently. What need have students to 
form themselves into National Volunteers and mimic struggles 
for liberty and independence ? The contests of the class-room, 
the examination hall, the debating society, and the gymkhana are 
suited to their condition and are within their province. There is , 
rivalry on the cricket-field, but it becomes the students better than the 
unity of militant organisations. The parallel holds good in the case 
also of grown up students, whose tasks are of a different kind. 
Their contests may prove educative and not ruinous. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


The crimes of the anarchists have for a time ceased to appal! 
the public imagination in Bengal: the sensation is now supplied 
by the misdemeanours of the police. As Sir Andrew Fraser once 
pleaded, the Bengal police have had to work under unprecedented 
difficulties. A new species of crime and a new class of offenders 
have sprung into existence. Even in the case of ordinary crimes 
it is stated that the police do not receive the same measure of 
assistance from the people in India as they do in England, and the 
work of detection is therefore difficult. When crimes are committed 
in the name of patriotism, and the people have some amount ot 
admiration, if not exactly sympathy, for the disinterested dare-devilry 
of young heroes, the police must expect to receive even less than the 
usual measure of assistance in detection. Add to this that the culprits 
are sufficiently well informed and clever to know the limitations 
of the powers of the police and to take advantage of the formalities 
of the law, and the difficulties encountered by the police in 
detecting and securing the punishment of crime o an be easily 
imagined. Yet if no attempt is made to bring offenders to justice, 
the police stand self-condemned. The shortcomings of the police 
which have come to light in some of the recent trials are very 
important—inability to detect, lack of descrimination between good 
and bad evidence, illegal treatment of prisoners, and disregard of 
the injunctions of the law relating to confessions. These short¬ 
comings are not heard of now for the first time: abundance of 
oyideuce was given about them before the Police Commission. 
;;Th«ir existence is well known to every one acquainted with the 
^administration of criminal justice. In the Bengal trials they have 
iiedeived conspicuous exposure, because the trials themselves have 
attr^ted more than the ordinary amount of notice, in consequence 
^.thf nature of the crimes and the status of the offenders. In 
at least, the local Government is understood to have 
resp1ved juj5<Mi holding an investi^tion into the conduct of the 
pn|ice,; The reputation of the police for vigilance and honesty is 
u^l^ately, connected with the deportation of persons not brought 
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to* trial. Who supplied the information on which the Government 
acted in deporting the persons concerned ? Such information may 
be essentially reliable, though unable to stand the severe scrutiny 
of a law court. Yet when confidence in the judgment and 
scrupulousness of the police is shaken, faith in the justice of the 
Government which acts on the information largely, if not 
exclusively, supplied by them is also apt to be shaken. 

The celebration of Empire Day deserves to be more popular 
than it has hitherto been in this counry, and possibly it will be in 
future years, if advantage is taken of the cordial state of public 
feeling created by the Morley-Minto reforms. The invitation of 
Indian journalists to the Imperial Press Conference improves also 
the chances of the celebration of a political festival like Empire 
Day receiving more support in future years. The movement must 
necessarily make slow progress, but its success will undoubtedly 
be a political asset of considerable value. The fact which deserves 
special notice about this year’s celebration is Lord Ampthill’s 
suggestion that India must have a distinctive flag of her own, or 
each province must have a distinctive flag of its own. While 
small colonies in the West Indies have flags of their own, and 
these are displayed in England on festive occasions, it is a 
conspicuous omission that India—which contains one-fifth of the 
human race—should not be represented by a distinctive flag. 
The idea of a flag is very old and familiar in India, and the use 
of a flag representing the whole of India will mark a great step' 
in the development of the idea of national unity. If this aspect of 
the suggestion is realised, it will be even more popular with Indians 
than with Englishmen of Lord Ampthill's way of thinking. The 
idea has already commended itself to some, or perhaps many, 
in this country, and they have already begun to ask and discuss 
what would be the most appropriate designs on the Indian 
flag. To have a separate flag for each province would obviously 
be a retrograde step, and it would create much bewilderment 
in England, where even educated men sometimes do not seem 
to know whether Bombay is on the west or east coast of India. 
The flags of Native rulers of old bore the figures of animals and of 
heavenly bodies, and sometimes religious symbols. To the sun 
and the moon, displayed on Indian flags, no community or sect (^n 
have any objection. The Crescent, on the other hand, is a sign which 
will commend itself to Muhammadans, and the sun is a heavenly 
» body which has received the adoration and gratitude of all mankind 
in all ages. The two figures signify that whatever is represented by 
the flag will endure as long as the sun and the moon. Indian flags 
of old have borne the figures of the boar, the fish, the monkey, the 
tiger, and the like. Under the British Government what animal can 
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be more appropriate on it national flag than the Imn ? The^ 
practically disappeared from Indian forests, hut he lives ,m Indian 
literature, and pmitical considerations naturally suggest homage to 
the British Lion. The sagacious, herbiverous, patient, and nuge 
elephant is, among animals, the best repr^entativo of Mm. in 
Buddhist scriptures the elephant is treated ^ an 
restraint. Ganapati, the Lord of Hosts, who is ^orshipped^l ovct 
India, is proud to wear the head of an elephaiit. Ordinanly the Hon 
4ind the elephant cannot be represenM side by side, one is tte 
enemy of the other. But as in the garden of Eden, so in tM sy^n 
retreats of the Rishis—the abodes of peace and happiness—the Indian 
poets love to tell how the lion and the elephant could play with each 
other. And what greater work has England done IJ*a, J 

what blessing are the people more grateral, than the . 

peace? On a flag representing modem India, the lion and the elephant 

n^ wellplay with each other, and remind the world of the CTeat 

mid immortal achievement of the British Lion m the land of 
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HAVE WE FREE WILL ? 


(Concluded from our last number^ 

T O carry on a discussion about the freedom or non-freedom 
of the Will, profitably, it is necessary to come to some clear 
understanding and agreement upon what is meant by “Ae Will.” 
Too commonly, especially in Determinist camps, the Will is spoken 
(if not thought) of, as though it were some special attachment, an 
instrument which the “ I ” can use in definite ways to effect definite 
purposes. Or, it is regarded as a balance into which the "I,” or 
something else, throws “ motives,” so that when the entire accumula¬ 
tion is made, the scale inclines one way or the other, and action of 
one kind or the other necessarily follows. Willing, however, is an 
exceedingly complex process. I would submit, as a roughly accurate 
definition of “The Will” for the purposes of this controversy, “The 
Dynamic mode of consciousness.” In contradistinction with this 
mode, we might consider “ The Perceptive” and “ The Reflective ” 
modes. The point being that so far as there is an “ I” common to 
all these modes, the whole of it is involved in the successive activities 
of each.. I agree, in part at least, with Nietzsche that Willing is essenti¬ 
ally an emotion, though I prefer 10 call it a dynamic mode of the entire 
consciousness; that in all Willing, there is a movement from, and a 
movement towards j from the static pre-existing condition to the object 
desired; that in Willing vife are distinctly conscious of imposing, first, 
a command upon our own executive, which in so far as it is intelligent, 
belongs (in some measure) to both of the other modes of consdousness 
—we perceive and use the means we think best suitable to attain the 
desired object. But there is also, closely allied with this, a sense in all 
Willing which is not so indifferent as to &11 almost into the category of 
reflea action, of imposing pulr Will on someone else's Will; in all Willing 
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we seek to enforce ourselves, either over some internal or External rebel¬ 
lion, obstacle, or person, which comes between us and the thing desired. 
Thus, in the ultimate analysis, all true Willing is Willing to life (as 
Schopenhauer put it) or to power (as Nietzsche, amending Schopen¬ 
hauer, puts it). Although Nietzsche seems to see a valuable distinc¬ 
tion, and^n improvement, in his formula, 1 confess that the distinc¬ 
tion appears to me, for all practical purposes, to be one of words 
rather than substance. The maintenance of life at the height involves, 
explicitly or implicitly, the assertion of the individual’s power over all, 
that hinders the attainment of the desired end. That is only a crude and 
imperfect account of what I would call‘'the Natural Will," and requires 
to be qualified by many considerations. It is not possible, for 
example, to ignore acts of Renunciation, which display Will deflected 
by, may we say, Religion ?—a Will not to life, not to power, but to 
weakness. But under whatever aspect we regard the Will, I think we 
shall always find that it is (speaking roughly) the dynamic mode of 
consciousness, whatever end it has in view. Now I will deal as shortly 
as I can with .the insidious word “ motive" of which the conno¬ 
tations prove so helpful to the Determinist. Regarding the Will as an 
instrument, his argument revolves in a small and fatuous circle. 
The instrument is only “moved" by “motive." Indeed, motive 
means that which moves, and in this restricted connection, that 
which moves the Will. Implied in this conception, and quite 
inseparable from it, is the externality of the “ motive," and the 
essentially mechanic character of the Will. Granted so much, and 
of course the Determinist conclusion follows, not as a matter 
of argument or victorious reason, but as a re-statement, in the 
conclusion, of the terms of the premisses. I venture to think 
that this is a shallow and misleading method. First, it conveys an 
entirely erroneous impression of what really goes on in the act 
of Willing. Second, as practically applied by M. Renard, it 
obliterates all real differences between Free Will and Non-Free Will, 

I suggest that motives are not wholly, if at all, external; that they 
stfe as piuch a part of the consciousness in its entirety as the Will is 
a part of it, being its active mode. If I am right here, we shall have 
at last, touched the root of the matter. If the consciousness, not only 
in its dyuanafc mode, selects, but in its entire form, makes its own 
mptil^^ ah^ if we can then free our intellects from the spell of a word, 
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however ancient, well accredited, and familiar, we may, I trust, begin 
to see the end of what has long been thought an interminable conflict. 

Let a distinction, so obvious that I should have thought it 
unnecessary to mark it, did not a study of popular Determinist 
literature prove the contrary, be drawn and kept in sight between 
willing” and ** accomplishing,” and again between what we call 
** rational ” and “ irrational ” willing. The latter, as I havejbefore 
said, is extremely suggestive. 

M, Renard imagines that Free Will means that every man wills, 
without reason,” that he wills “ without knowing why.” These ex¬ 
pressions and the reasoning which flows from them occur over and over 
again, with tiresome iteration. Now Free Will certainly implies that 
any man may “ willanything, however unreasonable and impossible ; 
but it does not mean that normal men are in the habit of doing so. The 
entire consciousness being, as I think, a developing growth, goes along 
an ordered and fairly regular march; with experience it gathers its main 
stock of “ motives, ” in other words, acquires a ** character.” As long 
as all its parts or modes Remain relatively normal, we should expect 
and do And that its willing” as displayed in conduct (the only means 
we have of judging it) is, roughly, consistent. The most ardent 
advocate of Free Will does not claim to act “ without reason,” or 
without knowing why.” He merely says that he has certain broad 
ends in view, broad " rules ” of conduct, if we must use equivocal 
terms, and that at any moment he is able to employ the whole of his 
consciousness in selecting ” the best means of attaining them, or 
carrying them out. Where he parts company from even the “senti¬ 
mental” determinist, is in refusing to regard himself as a mere automa¬ 
ton pelted from without by what ? With motives, the greater number 
of hits (all quality, all valuation being denied) deflects him willy nilly, 
to the right or to the left. I have in vain sought through these viva¬ 
cious pages for anything remotely resembling a philosophical account 
of what motives the motives; of where we are to seek the beginning 
of the chain of irresistible “ causation,” Apparently M. Renard thinks 
that “ the environment” is the great fundamental “ cause.” But surely, 
the re-action of the consciousness on the environment, which consti¬ 
tutes each one's individuality and character, is the product of the con¬ 
sciousness as a whole, and especially of its dynamic mode, the Will. 
Hsre is an illustration of the singularly superficial reasoning which 
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satisfies M. Renard. He says (p. 28) that if the Will can “resist" the 
same motives and surmount them (observe the implication of “ ex¬ 
ternality'*)! it is the same thing as though motives did not exist. This 
proves It. We have on one side (presumably outside the Will) a sum 
of “ forces” (oh I that treacherous word) which we know and can value. 
Let us state them in figures. For the act 3,5,8; equals 16. Against 2;3,5, 
equals 10. Carried by 6 the act must be done. That is M. Benard's 
method of demonstration; very neat and simple. He is fond of put¬ 
ting “ une petite question” to his opponents. Let me now put one to 
him. Who is going to value the motives ? Suppose th& actor changes 
the first row of figures into 0,0,0. Does M. Renard seriously believe 
that even the environment, that remarkably vague causa causans, can 
fix a uniform scale of values for all the “motives” with which it pelts 
us ? li is precisely in the valuation of motives that all morality con- 
sists. Given a hundred gentlemen taken at random from the clubs of 
Piccadilly, speaking broadly, their education and “ environment" will 
have been much the same. But the re-action of no two among them 
on that environment will be precisely, or even, in certain circum¬ 
stances, approximately the same. They are*all exposed to exactly the 
same “ motives" if M. Renard’s conception of “motive ” is correct; but 
they will not act uniformly like marionettes, or falling bodies; the 
dynamic mode of each one’s consciousness, his Will, will reflect 
adequately in conduct, his individuality, the sum of his experience, in 
the totality of his consciousness. Now let us follow M. Renard (and 
with him all sentimental Determinists) into the field of practice. 
Admitting for the sake of argument that every man’s will is an 
instrument, which owing to the sum of all preceding “ causes " must 
respond in a certain way to the impact of certain motives. Someone, 
M. Renard as well as anyone else, values these “ external motives," 
unselfishness, love, sacrifice, justice (it is really difficult to find a 
place for “justice ’’ logically, in this scheme) and calls them good. 
Contrary motives are called bad, and valued too. The Will, which 
has to prompt action, is now, we are to suppose, being pelted with 
motives good and bad. Apparently a certain number only, and 
that a very limited number, can be used. Let us suppose that A is 
deliberating, as in the former case, whether or not he will murder B. 
I should very much like to have M. Renard’s own “ valuation " of the 
eiMqal motives, which are now striving for the determination of A’s 
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will. The bad motive of avarice in this case must represent, at any 
rate, standing quite alone (for we assign to it the proximate cause " 
of the murder), a higherifigure than all the rest which can be brought 
to bear against the crime. The man A in plain language must murder 
the child B because his Will is of such a peculiar character that avarice 
determines it above the sum of all other motives.” In the simplest 
language the man has a thoroughly bad character to which his Will 
gives expression in conduct. M. Renard thinks that by heaping 
other “ motives ” upon him, he might convert the bad into a good 
will. But ex-hypothesi, at the time of committing the murder, all the 
motives with which he was acquainted, to which his will was sensitive, 
had proved inadequate. The improvement of morals which M. Renard 
deems possible, by voluntarily substituting good for bad motives, by 
which he means, that men with good wills should try to “ convert 
men with bad wills, the substitution being purely external, seems to 
me to involve, in the sphere of morals, a transparent fallacy. This 
springs out of the fallacy I have already tried to expose. M. Renard 
while denying that the criminal has any moral” responsibility at 
all (hanging him to protect society against the repetition of his 
unsocial conduct, does not of course require us to condemn the 
morality of the crime), indulges in fine rhapsodies upon the. duty 
of every better conditioned citizen to “reform” him and his like. 
And he really convinces himself that the reform which he advocates 
will conduce to a perfected “morality.’’ That at the back of his mind 
the idea of “ reforming ” criminals persists, ought to be proof enough 
to every psychologist, that his verbal annihilation of the moral qh||ity 
of the criminal, as distinct from that of the crime, is a foolish logical 
tour de force. Has he ever, in his wildest moments, thought it 
his duty to “ reform” the lightning ? Control it perhaps, yes ; but 
credit it with a moral faculty which can be worked upon, so as to 
induce it in future not to kill ? And what is his remedy ? Remove 
every motive to crime, and then no one can possibly commit a 
crime. Again we see the elimination of morals. If we could not help 
being good, if we could wholly exterminate “ badness,” there would 
be no worth in being good, absolutely no meaning in the word 
“ goodness." ‘ 

M. Renard struggles gallantly to get over the hoary difficulty tnat 
yOU really cannot blame a m^n for doing what in the circumstances 
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h% could not help doing, any more than you ought to blame a steam 
enginti^ for running over a man who stands in front of it. True, 
he says, to some extent j but you must blame the deed ; and strive to 
remove the motive. Now considering that all ordinary acts are done 
Upon motives ” which are common to all mankind, the only differ¬ 
ence being that some men value motives differently from others, it 
becomes on the most superficial examination clear that M. Renard 
is here talking nonsense. You cannot remove avarice, *' because it is 
merely the excess of a perfectly legitimate “motive,’* greater wealth, 
and with it greater power. How can you possibly remove hatred, 
without also removing dislike and every intermediate shade of 
emotion ? What this means, if it means anything, is that you must 
trainmen to control primitive passions, rising to dangerous heights, and 
subordinate them to the conditions of the society in which they live. 
But how this is to be done, except by training the Will, and with it 
the entire consciousness, I cannot understand. You might as well, it 
seems to me,talk of training men only to see green,and white, and grey, 
which are on the whole soothing and tranquillizing colours. Again, 
M. Renard thinks that we can blame ourselves for what we know 
that we could not help, and thus improve morally, notwithstanding 
the fact that we are not entitled to pass moral judgments on our fellow- 
men. That is to say, we may morally condemn ourselves, but not 
others. The reason is not very clear ; and it is certainly not made 
clearer by the two amazing illustrations he gives. The first is that of 
a musician, who plays a false note, and thus mars the effect of some 
m^erpiecehe isjryingto interpret. It is true, says M. Renard, that 
he Could not help making the blunder; but he suffers the keenest 
“ reniOrse, ” and this will make him very careful not to err again. The 
next case is that of a man in the prime of life, stricken down by a 
mortal disease. He and all his friends are equally aflBicted, although 
it is not his fault. Surely, M. Renard can discriminate between the 
moral emotion of remorse, and the totally difierent emotion of regret ? 
In the musician's case, if he feels remorse at all in the moral sense, 
it Is tmly because he “ knows ” that he could have helped making 
the bluitder, If he really knew, or even believed, that it was 
in^i^ple and altogether beyond his control, whatever he felt about 
it, be Cfeit^hly would not feel remorse. 

I xrttist ttow pass to one of the fayourite weapons in a Deter- 
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minist’s armoury. One and all, as far as my experience goes, rely dti 
the analogy from the *Maws'* of nature, and the observed 
‘^uniformity” of its sequences. Of course, a scientist of Mr. K. Pearson’s 
calibre does not fall into the vulgar error of most determinists, but 
even he is evidently biassed by his scientific training and is inclined 
to think that just as “ causation ” obtains in the phenomenal world, 
so when we know more about it we shall find that it obtains in 
the region of tne Will. Perhaps we may, but at present I submit 
that we have absolutely no warrant for the inference. To reason 
from the uniform manner in which, e.g.f bodies fall, that when we know 
** the law '* men will be found to act wiih the same uniformity, is in the 
present state of knowledge to talk nonsense. To twit the adherents 
of Free Will with taking up an arrogant position of splendid 
isolation, unparalleled in the rest of the Universe, is to talk ranker 
nonsense still. M. Renard of course uses the argument. So do most 
so-called sentimental Determinists, Throughout M. Renard’s 
treatise, we find him appealing to the immutable “laws ” of Nature, 
the unbroken uniformity of the Universe, and so on. To use his own 
pet phrase, I will now put to him one little question. Who 
makes the “ laws ” of nature ? And as he may not be disposed to 
answer it, I will do it for him. Man, man, and no one else. In the 
scientific sense there are no laws of nature outside the mind of man. 
Bodies undoubtedly fell, as they still fall, before Newton discovered 
the “ law ” of gravitation. But the “ law ” is a man-made thing, and 
merely resumes, for the convenience of science, multitudinous observa¬ 
tions. It has, as far as we know or ever can know, absolutety 
no validity outside the mind of man. The extraordinary blunder 
into which all those who draw illegitimate inferences from “ the 
laws ” of nature habitually fall is that they read into these “ laws ” 
an idea of “ necessity.” They honestly believe, I suppose, that 
because Newton’s law is fairly accurate, it “ necessitates ” the falling 
of bodies in a certain way. And from that they reason that if we 
could only discover a “law ” of human conduct, it would “neces¬ 
sitate ” all men acting in conformity with it. It cannot too often 
be repeated that no law of nature connotes necessity. Determinism 
which is being constantly tinged with necessitarianism, owes that 
taint as well as most of its cock^ureness to this ridiculous 
misunderstanding. I venture io say that it is philosophically 
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illegitimate to infer anything at all from the sequences of inanimate 
matter, to the operations of beings possessed of a highly complex 
nervous system. We can only legitimately infer from like to 
like, from the behaviour of one piece of matter, to that of another. 
But we cannot infer that because two stones cast into the air, 
always fall in the same way, that two men will do the same act 
in the same circumstances. In the latter case we have to deal 
with factors that are wanting in the former. And at present 
these factors have never displayed the slightest tendency to 
uniformity. 

To reduce a very prolix and rambling argument to its simplest 
form and final expression, the fundamental difference between 
Determinism, as M. Renard understands it, and Free Will, is that 
the former declares that man always acts on the “ strongest 
motive ; the latter that he acts because he wants to. Analysing 
the whole connotation of the terms, it will be seen that the pro¬ 
positions are identical. What is the ** strongest ” motive can only 
he ascertained in two ways : (i) by the fact that the act was done 
upon it, which is evidently reasoning in the tiniest circle ; (2) because 
the actor explains that he acted in a certain way for a certain 
reason which at the moment of acting predominated, in other 
words, that he did what he did because he wanted to do it. Beyond 
this no logical ingenuity can carry us. It is all very well for the 
Determinist to say, “ Give me every factor in the sum of influences 
bearing on a man at the moment of action, and I will tell you with 
certainty what his act will be." That grandiloquent profession is 
quite easy and safe to make, because no one knows better than the 
Determinist that the conditions never can be fulfilled. Let us take an 
extremely simple case of what we may call an indiflerent act. A is 
deliberating on Monday evening whether he will take a sea bath 6 n 
Tuesday morning, and if so whether at 10 or 11 in the morning. Now 
the logical Determinist, as I understand him, will argue, that although 
A firmly believes that he is free to make one of three “ choices," to 
bathe or not to bathe, to bathe at 10 or at 11, he is the victim of 
a delusion. Whatever he finally does is what he must have done, 
add were it not so, the stable order of the Universe would be over¬ 
thrown, and Chaos reign. This is the root of the notion that 

Will means a position of " splendid isolation " an exception to 
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the consistent and unbroken uniformity of the world. And the 
logical demonstration is, A must either bathe or not bathe, he has, 
we find, bathed, ergo he must have bathed. This statement illus¬ 
trates the manner in which **necessity” in the moral sense is 
illicitly introduced. M. Renard would say that although A thought 
that he could please himself about bathing or not bathing, at the 
final moment one set of motives, or one motive must have been 
‘^stronger" than the rest, and so compelled him. The latter view 
seems to me to turn, as I have just said, on a verbal quibble. The 
true proposition is A bathed because he wanted to bathe. If then 
the Detenninist asks. Why did he want to bathe, he is putting the 
first of a series of questions which Science will almost immediately 
reject as silly and unreasonable. We do not ask. Why does a stone 
fall in a given manner, or rather, Why does Gravitation exercise 
regular attraction? We do not ask. Why certain chemical combina¬ 
tions yield certain results. All we know is that they do. And all 
we really know about the acts of men is that they do a great many 
of them because they want to. Nor does this introduce the least 
chaos into the universe. The “ laws ” of nature remain wholly un¬ 
affected by the conduct of man, or of beast. Nor, as far as I can 
see, does Free Will affect injuriously the “ law ” of probability, which 
underlies all statistics, abd so-called sociological science. The 
curious assertion that if the Will were “ free ” every man would be at 
liberty to act insanely, irrationally, irresponsibly, ignores altogether 
the rough general correspondence between the structure of all the 
units of a given society, and the external control exercised by the 
group on the individual. As a matter of fact, unsocial and irrational 
acts are constantly being not only willed but done; but if they are 
of a kind to injure others, and offend against the average will of the 
society, the actors are suppressed. The criminal law steps in, or, 
where the act is what we call irrational, the actor is made over to 
the Alienist. These consequences do not in the least detract from 
the significance and interest of the act itself as the expression in 
conduct of a very free ” will. Taking the Will to be, as I suggest it 
is, a dynamic mode of consciousness, its operations will, with reference 
to the group, be on the whole normal; it is only where thete 
is an abnormality in some part of the consciousness, that acts become 
markedly irrational." M. Renard's elaborate argument that Deter- 
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minisrn ** explains " all ordered and “ rational ” conduct, w^ile Free 
Will necessitates irrational conduct, altogether ignores the fact 
that irrational ” conduct is by no means uncommon, and there¬ 
fore appears to me to be the strongest confirmation of the theoretical 
Freedom of the Will. If in fact all the members of a given society 
were determined by social motives, or by rational motives, we 
should have no crime, and no insane conduct. Over and oyer 
again M. Renard gives us cases of what he thinks are “ irrational *' 
displays of will in conduct, and triumphantly disposes of them by 
saying that we should unhesitatingly send the actor to a maison de 
sante^ That may be so, and we should also hang the murderer who, 
according to M. Renard, is morally irresponsible, but that is no 
** explanation" of his conduct, much less does it absolve a 
philosopher from the duty of finding a place for all aberrant 
conduct, in any complete Theory of the Will. 

I will now deal very summarily with M. Renard's ** proofs ’’ of 
Determinism. These are : i. That we should never have the least 
confidence in any of our fellows if we believed that he was free to 
will what he chose, to act “ arbitrarily '* or without reason. The 
answer simply is that we have not any confidence in lunatics. And as 
for his illustrations, every one of them would serve much better as 
a “proof” of the freedom of the Will, His trusted banker for 
instance. According to M. Renard we lend him our money, because 
his former career shows that a certain class of “ good " motives 
always determine him. We can, therefore, be sure that he will not 
embezzle our money on a sudden impulse or caprice. But our con¬ 
fidence would surely be better founded if we believed that his moral 
nature was of a kind that in its dynamic mode it was capable of 
“ resisting " all forms of dishonesty. And from whatever point of 
view we look at it, daily experience shows that bankers, with the 
longest and most honourable records, do, too often, embezzle their 
clients’ moneys. M. Renard winds up this part of his “ proof '* with 
the triumphant assertion (in lefiect), that it is impossible for a man 
to commit suicide “while he has every motive to live.” Let me 
give a case within my own experience. A young, to all appearance 
happy and healthy journalist, (I think a reporter, but he may have 
been a sub-editor,) a gentleman, keen on his profession, was quite 
unexpectedly invited to accompany a millionaire's party on a splen- 
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did yacht, for a short holiday trip, in order to make copy. Never 
was man more delighted. He started full of exuberant happiness, 
as far as anyone knows, without a single care, and no sooner was 
the yacht out of harbour, than he jumped overboard and was never 
seen again. Now as far as M. Renard’s valuation of “ motives ” go, 
that is a conclusive refutation not only of his argument, but of the 
basis of his theory. Of course he would say, If we only knew, etc., 
etc.” Yes, of course, if we knew why he did it, we should know why 
he did it, but the why again would require a good deal of 
explanation from the Determinist standpoint. 

2. All scientific history, sociology and vital statistics imply 
Determinism. To that my answer is, totil coy,rt^ that they do not. 
M. Renard seems to think that because he can tell us (or thinks he 
can) with approximate accuracy, how many suicides there will be 
in a year in Paris, in what month there will be most marriages, and 
so on, that he has proved ” Determinism. I have already said that 
the “ law ” of probability ought to hold as good in the field of Free 
Will as in that of Determinism. The fallacy of this kind of plausible 
argument lies in ignoring that the average activities of all ''free 
wills” similarly situated are directed along the same broad lines, 
will to live, will to power, etc., etc. And the Determinist ‘‘ proof”- 
is hopelessly vitiated by false and unwarrantable inferences from the 
physical sciences. If there were anything in Determinism, as 
understood by M. Renard, he would be able to predict with moder¬ 
ate correctness the conduct of any given man with whose life 
history he was acquainted. Just as the astronomer can predict with 
almost exact certainty the movements of the heavenly bodies. But 
this test, which M. Renard makes an advocate of Free Will 
suggest to him, really does serve well enough to expose the mislead¬ 
ing analogy. 

Of course he evades it by imposing the usual impossible condi¬ 
tions. “If you will give me history of the Universe from the nebula 
period, bearing directly or indirectly on Mr. A., I will predict for you 
with certainty whether he will eat a fried sole or eggs and bacon 
for his breakfast to-morrow.” As a matter of fact, no one ever yet 
has been able to predict what the conduct of man in matters indiffer¬ 
ent will be or for that matter will even be likely to be, to-morrow. 
1 have not space to refute M. Renard’s “ proofs ” in detail, but I 
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have already said enough 1 think to justif}' my earlier assertion, 
that they are no “ proofs” at all. A man can only “ act *' more or 
less in conformity with the average Will of the society in which 
he is placed; all normal Wills or " consciousnesses ” in a given society 
and under the like conditions are directed, broadly, to the same ends; 
therefore, still allowing the fullest freedom I require, the ** law *' of 
probability, or if you please of averages, will operate and afford as 
good if not a better basis, for scientific history, sociology and statis¬ 
tics, than even on the hypothesis of a diluted Determinism. 

The ** proofs ” I offer of the Freedom of the Will are wholly 
different Modern philosophers may put their two notes of 
interrogation for ever to any assertion of “ intuitive, immediate 
knowledge ” without shaking the conviction of all normal unsophis¬ 
ticated men, that they have a choice. The proof, if any one needs 
a proof of that which we can only apprehend directly (and then 
perhaps imperfectly) in ourselveSf lies in the ** universal affir¬ 
mation of the human consciousness " as Sidgwick puts it. I suggest, 
too, that the formidable verbal case, which popular Determinism 
makes out against this affirmation, draws its strength from the spell 
of familiar words to which long usage has attached entangling 
connotations, especially ** motive ” cause, and effect,” and above 
all from utterly unsound and unwarrantable inferences from routines 
of sense impressions, the phenomenal world, to a subjective process, 
about which Science really knows nothing. Although I do not 
advance this as a reason against Determinism, 1 do assert that, 
logicially worked out, it becomes virtually identical with Fatalism; 
and that it undoubtedly strikes at the root of morals. In conclusion 
1 submit that if we disabuse our minds of the tyranny of cause ” 
''effect,’* there is nothing unreasonable in viewing every considered, 
as distinct from a purely reflex, act, as a series beginning in the 
dynamic mode of consciousness, and ending in the accomplished 
act. The most obstinate Determinist in the world must start his 
" chain of causation” somewhere, and it is therefore no more 
unreasonable to start it in the Will of the individual, than in the 
Nebular period. 
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S HE was a little sun-kissed maiden, with a complexion soft and mellow 
like the Champack blossom that fills the air with fragrance in the 
Baisakf month when the young year appears, and she had a pair of eyes, 
this maiden, that were black and lustrous and fathomless like the mid¬ 
night sky at the time of Kali Poojah.| You could look at them and look 
for ever, and yet it would seem you never saw all that they tried to reveal. 
They spoke of a great deep soul that had seen ages and ages of 
pilgrimage, they spoke of a strong life that throbs and heaves with the 
effulgence of being and holds so much within itself that it would fill 
many a page to write all its lore: and again they laughed so merrily, 
these raven orbs, that they seemed like merry ripples on a great still lake 
She was a little Brahmin girl, only very little. But she was the 
daughter of an old, old family, that hailed from the venerable, ancient 
district of India, where still there are men and women who even in 
these degenerate days see the eternal face to face. They glory in 
fasting and austerities, and their days are long in the land. 

Fourteen generations of hereditary training had moulded the sons and 
daughters of the house to which’ Shikorbashini Devi belonged, and 
fourteen generations of hereditary culture had not failed to put their 
stamp deeply on this daughter of old Indian blood—only one of the 
many that the venerable house claimed. But they are so numerous 
these daughters of an Indian family, one can never, never know them all; 
let us then be content with Shikorbashini alone. 

She was five years old at the time of which we are speakings but 
she was very slight and appeared to be less than four. But her dignity 
would have been sufficient for many a maid of twenty. The correctness 
of her gait, the calm grace of her movements were apt to evoke a smile 

* Devi is a title gives te ths women of the highest castes. 
tMay. 

;. I The annual Kali festival wldi^ is celebrated during new moon. 
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from an onlooker, they were so far beyond hef years. She had not 
practised any physical exercises, she knew not even what they were. 
But her ancestors had sat in meditation on the Divine, with head erect, 
firm and motionless, and were doing so still. For in this ancient lai^i 
ancestors are not all a thing of the past. The patriarch may look down 
on five generations, and yet not consider it a very extraordinary 
occurrence. 

She presented a typical sight, this little maiden, when with book in 
hand she squatted down to read—with back erect as the palmtree that 
grows by yonder lake; her finely modelled head, so perfectly placed 
on those little shoulders, bending slightly over the book; her plastic 
little l^s crossed under her, securely covered by her loose, flowing gown, 
one tiny crimson-tinted toe perhaps peeping mischievously from under 
th 6 jealous folds that tried to hide it—it seemed she was a poem and a 
little statue both in one. 

She lived in a large house; it was the Calcutta residence of the 
family—a house surrounded by a court with a high brick wall around 
it, which gave it the appearance of a convent. In the house itself there 
were the outer apartments and then the inner house. In the centre was 
a large open court, around which shading balconies cooled the adjoining 
rooms. The house was very old and cracked, it had seen many of 
Shikorbashini’s ancestors, and that is saying a good deal. But it teemed 
with life, and from within came the patter of little feet, and the sound 
of many youthful voices. It harboured many children, this ancient 
roof, sixteen in all—al^rothers and sisters. They might be called 
cousins in Western 1 ^;^, second and third cousins perhaps. But the 
Hindu does not induM^in such terms, they sound too cold, too far away 
from the heart. Wei^hey not all of one common ancestor ? Why then 
make such distinctions ? 

They had merry times together, these little ones, when after the 
heat of the day they played together in the large yard, or with two or 
three little maids like herself, Shikorbashini sought a corner on the broad 
flat roof of the house, telling stories and laughing merrily, until the 
naughty dadas* appeared and spoiled it all for them, as brothers will 
the? whole world over. She rose jsarly in the morning, but when the sun 
was high, when the streets were deserted under the noonday heat, when 
(Sven t^l^ inevitable black crow sought the shade, and the big kite alone 
soared upward into the hot still sky, sending its weird melancholy cry 
down to the world below, at that hot hour we find our little maiden 
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in a cool corner of the house, cuddled closely up to the dear, form of her 
mother, oblivious to heat, sky, kite and all. And again, when the hour of 
twilight comes, that strange hour, when the drooping sun sends mystery 
into the atmosphere, we see our little heroine on her mother's lap, with 
many little ones around her, all listening to a tale from one of India's 
great epic poems^ the Ramayana^ a story such as was told to little Indian 
^u^ter# a thousand years ago, from which they have drawn logic for 
many centuries, and which have done much to mould the character of the 
race. Or later, when her father, tired after a long day's work, found 
comfort in the cool embrace of home, we see our little maiden on his 
lap, with eyes aglow, narrating the incidents of the day, until the worries 
of life seem all so little, seem all to melt away in the light of those 
glorious eyes. 

As little Shikorbashini grew to be nearly seven years old, there was 
a consultation between her parents one evening, and they agreed their 
litcle daughter must be sent to school. Accordingly, the proposition was 
laid before her grand-mother the next day, who consenting after a long 
discussion, our little heroine was sent. The school carriage called for 
her every day to take her to the Mahakali Pathshala* where officiated the 
venerable Maharani Mataji, that austere sanyasinit who founded schools 
on strictly national lines, to retain in the women of India that fine old 
character that has moulded the race, and which modem education is not 
half careful enough to preserve. 

Here she learned the mysteries of the Sanskrit alphabet, and to 
repeat slokas orottmd and rhythmic, in that ancient tongue, which is 
the language of the gods, the root of all the known languages and the 
only one which is not ephemeral. She learned a little of reading and 
writing in her mother tongue and a little less of figures. But she 
learned that which is worth more, infinitely more than all the rest. 
She learned that daughters 6f her race have to fill a mighty place, and 
that they can attain to it only by self-sacrifice'and service. Ah! here 
lies a great part of the secret of India's strength. And ye of the 
West, who would condemn the systems of this land, learn first to under¬ 
stand the principles that have gone to build them. 

She made many new friends at this school, but one which touched 
the heart more deeply than all others—Rani they called her, and thus 
it came about, their friendship. Rani brought a new pencil box to 
school one day and showed it around with great glee. Shikorbashini 
saw it, and in her naturally witty little way called out— 

* School. 

40 
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^ You need not be so proud of your old box; it costs five pice.*' 

** Ha« five pice,** came the quick rejoinder, you are going to have 
five pice father*in-law.** 

That was a dreadful insult, and with tear-stained eyes the little 
insulted girl told her tale to the Head Pandit. Now the father-in-law*s 
house is a standing joke among little Indian girls, and the learned 
Pandit, with a twinkle in his eyes and a desperate effort a^ar 
serious, informed them both that if they would only study well and 
be good little girls, they would each have a rupee father-in-law. Then 
*he made them sit beside each other for the remainder of the day and 
told them to try and make friends. That worked like magic. The father* 
in-law incident was soon forgotten, and two little tongues kept busy, while 
two sweet young lives blended together in a friendship deep and lasting* 
And so deep became the bond between them in time that they promised 
the vow of Shokipadha to each other, that is to say, the friendship that is 
never broken, and the vow that can be given between two only. Two 
earts joined in that vow know no secret from each other, and not even 
death has the power to sever it. 

Thus the days passed sweetly and lengthened into years, and three 
happy years passed by before the little friends realized it. 

But, alas, poor Shikorbashini, this is a world of many tears, and 
into your sweet young life sorrow is about to enter. For she whom 
you have chosen as life's fondest friend, she has been doomed to remain 
a few years only on this dust-clad star, the gods are calling her home 
to the place whence she came. 

Little Rani stepped up to her mother one day with a stmnge tale. 
** Mother, I have read a new story from the Ramayanat come, let me 
tell it to you.*' 

**Not to-day, my child, 1 shall be busy. You may tell it another 
time ** 

** But I cannot wait, mother, I am going to remain with you a 
short time only. Only three more days, and I shall be taken from 
you.** 

, The unfortunate mother was overcome by consternation. She took 
bee child into her arms and tried to make her promise never to say 
silch a thing again. But little JRani was not to be persuaded, and as 
she had prophesied, so it came to pass. On the following day her 
frail form was seized by a violent fever, and on the third day the house 
was merged in sorrow, and the death wail arose in the room where little 
closed the lids over her beautiful black eyes never to open them 

•|tdn* 
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This tale may sound strange to the reader, but it is a strauge land, 
this India. Like the snow*clad range of the mighty Himalayas, that seems 
to float in nud>airf so does this land of Ind seem floating in the ether, 
midway between this world and that other, that we dream of. Strange, 
too, it seemed to the writer of these lines; it filled her heart with awe 
•at the so\;il of this child, for she knew the maiden well and loved her. 
Nor does it end here, this strange story. On the days following Rani’s 
■death, her little sister was seen standing in isolated places, speaking with 
somebody no one could see. And she was heard to promise, “ On the, 
day after to-morrow I will join you.” And thus it happened. When 
the day came little Buri was seized by a violent fit, and before evening 
another little form was taken from the house to the Ganga riverside, 
where the flame was kindled that consumed her sweet young body, 
whi'e her soul was left free to roam through the realms of space 
together with the sister she had so longed to join. 

And little Shikorbashini, how did she receive the news of the first 
great sorrow that her young life knew ? It was her mother who told 
her. Taking her little one away to a quiet place, she took her on her 
lap, and resting that sweet young head against her heart, the mother 
|old her child that little Rani was for the world no morq. And against 
her mother’s tender heart Shikorbashini wept—wept the tears of her 
first grief, a grief that lingered and that would follow her into the 
years to come. 

She was so very sad that even the naughty da-ia^ stopped teasing 
her, but held her hand and spoke tenderly to her. Her parents feared 
the gridf might undermine her health. They could not, of course, send 
her to schdol for a long time, for there she would feel |the absence of, 
her friend the more. And so the mother got ready to take her little 
family to their Mamar Bart. 

And what is Mamar Ba^i ? Ah, that is the place thin which to an 
Indian child there is none more dear. It is the maternal uncle’s house. 
The mother was bom and raised there, and her little ones spend half their 
sunny childhood within its walls. Here they are ever welcome, it is their 
second home, and it is a refuge, a haven of rest throughout all life. 
It is the terror of the modem educationists, this Mamar Barit for they 
find their pupils, particularly the girls, half the time absent from school 
on account of it. Moreover, the Government schools under the present 
regulation must send their candidates for annual examination, girls as 
well as boys. And the ambitious Memsahib^ who 'after much weary 
labour hopes to have her candidates ready to shine on that auspicious 
day, arrives in school one morning to learn to her consternation thal^ 
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her roost brilliant lights have absented themselves, just perhaps a month 
before this important event is to occur. And where are they ? They 
are eating sweetmeats in Mamar Barit and as to your examinations** 
Madam,»well, they are your affair, you may take care of them. 

It is difficult to adjust the oriental idea of education to that which 
the West of the present day is producing. The Hindu would call the 
latter a system of memorizing. Education, according to Eastern ideas, 
is something that is to draw the whole nature nearer to the Eternal, to 
develop a (leep*rooted logic that can conceive the why and wherefore of 
being; an unfolding of the heart to understand the world the more, 
to understand spiritual existence the better and to draw into its 
sympathy all life. Reading and writing may or may not be added. 
Thus were they educated, the women of the old school, who exercised 
great influence over their communities. But this is a world of change, 
and science is to do the work, transmit the knowledge, that was at 
one time transmitted through the rock temples (and the pyramids) 
through the ancient epic poems and traditions. And now these people, 
ever slow to move and to yield to new impulses, are standing at a 
cross-road—India is in a state of transition. It is dangerous work,, 
that of educating the women at this critical period. The educator 
must beware lest in the giving he may not cause more to be lost than 
he gives. To Westernize India's daughters would mean ruin to the race. 
And yet the old school is practically gone. What is wanted i& a 
system combining the old heart culture with the head culture of the 
West: this is the problem that confronts the modern educationist. 

But to return to Shikorbashini*—to this Mamar Barit this blissful 
retreat, where she was taken. And here she was petted and indulged and 
overfdd with sweetmeats until she became fretful, and got boils, and 
when through over-feeding and over-indulgence they become quite 
unmanageable, these little tyrants, Mamar Bari sends them home to> 
recuperate and get ready for the next visit. Thus amid affection and 
sweetmeats and terms of fond endearment the little Indian girl spends 
the sunny days of her childhood. 

But there were serious discussions in Sbikorbashini’s maternal uncle^s 
house this time. Her grandmother looked at her long and earnestly and 
then she consulted with her husband and her sons and her daughters 
and danghters-in-law and her cousins and the many neighbours who* 
qame to visit her, and finally wound up by calling the Ghotkit that 
^nevitoble individual that cannot be dispensed with when a girl passes 
tenth year, for she it is who makes the matches. 
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But it is not an easy task, that of finding a husband for a giil* All 
the male and female relatives on both sides of the house have to take steps 
in the matter. And so it happened that out little heroine was nearly 
twelve years old before the matter was finally decided. Not that there 
was any want of suitors, but there was invariably something wrong. In 
one case the grandmother had had a cancer, in another one Of the 
mother’s brothers did not bear a good character, again the young suitor 
liad failed in last year’s examinations. One there was who might have 
stood the test, but poor boy, he had no mother. ** How can 1 send my 
•daughter unto a motherless house ? ” called out Shikorbashini’s mother 
in despair, who will pet my child, who will train her, if she has no 
mother*in-law ? ” They are pretty hard to please, these Indian ladies, 
and willing dr not willing, the men must yield. 

On one occasion one of Shikorbashini’s father’s cousins mentioned the 
the name of a widower who was a gentleman of good standing and 
substantial means. But there was such an outcry in the Zenana that 
3 ie was glad to get away and say no more on the subject. A man must 
“be very poor and have many daughters before his wife will consent to 
•give her child to one who has already known love. On another occasion,, 
when all seemed favourable, the ladies discovered that he had a flat 
nose, and the suitor was again refused. 

But after a long and weary search one was found who was satis¬ 
factory. There had been no hereditary ailments in his family for five 
generations; for five generations there had not been a member of the 
house who could not stand the severe Indian criticism as regards 
•character; personally he was intellectual, good-looking and young. As 
regards his social position there was no question about it, no Hindu 
•can marry his daughter into a family beneath him in rank; marriages 
^re always made in the same Gotra* He had father and mother and 
sisters and brothers, so the whole system was complete. 

Evolution is collective in this land. Marriages are not so much a 
•question of promoting personal happiness as one of adding to the well¬ 
being of the commu nity, and the first consideration is supposed to be 
to keep that pure. The individual is trained to merge his personality 
aoto the whole and sacrifice his private interests to the caste to which he 
belongs. 

At last arrived the eventful day when the prospective father-in-law, 
Accompanied by several friends, came to the house to see the little 
•bride. And we now find th e little heroine of our tale at the important 
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task of having her toilet xnade. Her grandmother^ and her mother^ 
assisted by her aunts and several other ladies, were busy at decking her 
sweet form with pretty garments And fair she looked, this little 
damsel, in her flowing silken robes and rich gold ornaments. Women 
most be dressed as their rank demands. It is a religious duty devolving 
on the Indian house>holder to secure for wife and daughters suitable 
Ornaments. And woe betide him who fails in this duty, for is it not 
written in MamCs Law of a house in which women are not honoured 
that such a house will fail ? 


But Shikorbashini received that which is vastly more precious than 
silk or gold. She received words of counsel and admonition which fell 
deep into her soul. My daughter, ’* said the grand-dame, ** you stand 
now at the threshold of your new life. The house in which you were 
bom is not your real home, a woman must follow her husband. Remember, 
you are the daughter of an ancient race, fourteen generations look 
down upon you. Among them there has not once been a woman who ha^ 
failed in the performance of her duty, who has not served her husband 
and his people till she drew her last breath, ever praying for the boon 
to precede husband and sons into death. Let the noble blood of your 
ancestors assert itself in you.'* And then there came a number ot 
examples hoary with age, of women of the past who had attained Xoi 
great spiritual heights because no task had been too heavy to secuic 
the well-being of those they loved, until Shikorba&hini's young spirit rose 
with pride and determination to be second to none in nobility .of life. 


It is on these lines that the character of the Indian race evolves. 
The duties before them may be great, the etiquette is always rigid, but 
one must know these women at forty to see the result. They cast 
around them a strong sense of self-respect that is not conscious of 
personal merit, but which has been developed by years of discipline in 
which not once the severe rules that regulate their lives have been 
broken. Theirs is not a life of servitude, but one of self-sacriflce ahd 
cheerful service, such as only the soul, trained in the Hindu religion, oati 
grasp, and which has prepared for the race a highly superior type of 
lyomanhood. It is the women upcgt whom has devolved the task of 
preserving the nationality of tbi J but for them the Hindus would 
have oeeeed to be a nation tlttough these dark cycles of suflering and 


where ‘ 'is Shikorbashini ? Ah, she is ready-—ready to 
appe^ IW^-^J**** Filled with inspira^on of the future 

i^hsh of youth on her fait young &ce blending $oftl^ 
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with the maidenly shyness that lingered on her drooping lashes, she 
looked almost too fair for this world, A cloud-fairy, it would seem, had 
slid down cm a silver beam to see this earth just once. 

She entered with palpitating heart and was told to seat herself on 
a rug. She was already known to the visitors, having visited in their 
houses. They observed her closely, however, and decided in their minds 
that her features were regular-»the nose equiline, the mouth well curved, 
forehead not too high, etc., etc. The Hindus are severe critics of 
beauty, and that makes the selection of a bride often very difficult work. 

All being agreeable, the prospective father-in-law wound up by say¬ 
ing that be would consult his elder brother about the matter, and he 
consenting, the arrangements would be made and word would be sent in a 
day or two. And word was sent in due time, and all was settled. 

Next the horoscopes of the two young people were consulted, and it 
was found that their characters were fitted for each other. They were 
both Dev-gan.* Shikorbasbini was Beebra-burnaj that is to say, one 
whose touch meant blessing, and who would attain to great spirituality, 
a Brahroini of the soul as well as by right of birth. 

Now began a lively time in the house. The goldsmith was sent for^ 
and orders were given for ornaments. The sari woman came diply with 
a new supply, and each time selections were made. Cosmetics and per¬ 
fumes and a hundred smaller toilet articles were procured. The guests 
began to arrive from the interior, for the wedding was to take place 
within a few days. Presents exchanged daily between the two houses, 
servants, numbering as high as twenty, arrived carrying brass trays on 
their heads, vrhich contained gifts of sweetmeats, fruits, sarist veils, etc. 
They received their meals each time they came, and oh, how busy 
everybody was. Then came the day of the ceremonial bath, for which 
her future mother-in-law sent the unguents. This day preceded the 
wedding-day. Meanwhile, little Shikorbasbini was half giddy with excite¬ 
ment in the expectation of the life before her. 

The wedding-day is a very trying one for the little bride, at least 
so it would appear to an onlooker. But the little Indian girl takes great 
pride in all the ceremonies which she has to perform and the fast thtiough 
the day that dare not be broken. Nothing could induce her to take the 
smallest particle of food. And Shikorbasbini went through the ordeal 
with as much cheerfulness and as much pride as any little bride ever 

* The liidtan faBtrologers divide characters into three divisions, Dev'gan, Nui> 
g«n and Rakush-gan. Of theae Dev-gan is the highest. People belonging to di^ 
cot dtvisibds wiU not agree in marriage, ^ 
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did. Up with the dawn she rose, and the day seemed not a bit too long 
for her. 

A 9 o’clock in the evening excitement reached its height. “ The 
bridegroom is coming! ” this joyous shout electrified the house. Every¬ 
body wished to take a peep—everybody but the poor little bride herself,, 
who must sit complacently in a corner and wait and wait and practise 
patience. 

And gorgeously arrayed he came, the new son-in-law. Preceded by 
torchbearers and a band playing the bridal tune, he was himself seated 
on a large platform borne on the shoulders of over a hundred coolies. 
He was received by the bride's father and conducted to the seat of 
honour, where he remained quietly seated until the auspicious moment 
arrived. The day of the marriage as well as the hour in which the 
nuptial tie is to be bound, is always set by the astrologer, and the latter 
is invariably late in the evening, sometimes past midnight. It was 
II o’clock in our Shikorbashini’s case. The ceremony is very long, 
lasting usually some hours. It begins with the bridegroom and the bride’s 
father, but the most impressive part of it commences when the little 
bride appears. 

And so she did appear, our charming little heroine, seated on a small 
square Wooden board, on which, in Sanskrit, words of good augury were 
written. She was clad in rose coloured silk and gauze from the top of 
her stately head to the tip of her little crimson tinted toes. 

The bridegroom stood erect facing the East, and the ladies—seven, 
in number, all relatives of the bride—^now took part in the ceremony. 
They walked around the bridegroom in procession headed by the bride’s 
mother, all carrying little bundles of sticks burning with a bright flame, 
and looked as if they were going to set their gauzy garments on fire at 
any moment. But they did not, nor ever do, for although it looks 
dangerous—this fire in the hands of chatting, smiling little ladies—the 
Indian women have such an easy way of moving about, that the Vedic fire 
Is qnite safe in their hands. 

And now at last came the little bride’s turn. Carried by three of 
her relatives she was borne around, the bridegroom seven times. And 
then tsame the great moment of her life, for now for the first time they 
who Wore to walk the road of life together, were to look into ea ch others* 
eyes. A large shawl was suspended over their heads, held at each comer 
by ao attendant. Her maternal uncle held a candle so that they might see 
enafa Other well, and joked, of course, while he did so, for they must 
oa thah wedding-day, neither of them aare say a word. 
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And our little Indian maiden, how did she feel at this first glance ? 
At first she was quite timid, she dared not lift her eyes, but being urged 
•on by him who held the candle, she looked up. Yes, she looked up, and 
she saw gazing into her own two deep black eyes, eyes that seemed to 
speak to her of ages long ago, ages when in other forms she had walked 
this earth again and again-^gain and again to be united to him who 
stood before her as her husband now. A thrill of delight went through 
the maiden’s young heart, she saw the future stretched out before her 
smiling and happy, for he was no stranger to her, he was the Lord of 
her soul, part of her being. It was the training of the Hindu character 
that asserted itself. It is not a question of discovering mutual attraction 
by previous contact, but that love must find its own in the depth of the 
soul. And he who gazed at her, what did he experience ? How often 
in after-life did he not tell her all that he had felt that moment, that he 
had discovered in her as she did in him, the comrade of the soul through¬ 
out all ages until the Great Silence is reached. 

This ceremony over, they returned to the priest, who performed 
£^ain numerous rites, each one of which had reference to one of the 
different stages of life that are to be passed through. When they rose, their 
garments were knotted together, and thus they went to the inner apart¬ 
ment. Here they were received by the female guests who greeted them 
.and met the bridegroom with unveiled faces, for this is the day on which 
there is no restraint. 

This marriage is, however, only a betrothal, and the young people 
are not left without a chaperone during the short time that they are 
together, and they must observe the strictest etiquette. 

Little Shikorbashini went through it all with downcast eyes* On 
the day following the marriage, she was taken to her new home to be 
formally introduced to her husband’s—now her own—people. Again that 
picturesque ride on the canopied platform, carried on the shoulders of 
coolies. This time they sat together, whose young lives had been joined. 

A more charming picture cannot be imagined than that of a young 
bride being taken to her father-in-law's house. Veiled in gauze and 
silk, adorned with rich jewelries, she sits on an artistic throne beside her 
young husband. It seems the doors of fairyland had opened—a Cinde¬ 
rella outfit indeed. But modesty °iust be her greatest jewel, and the 
little girl-bride looks the more charming because of her drooping lashes 
and slightly bent head. The band precedes as on the day of the bride¬ 
groom’s coming) and slowly the procession moves. 
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It was nearl;f e\*0tuiig befors Shikorbashinrs tnarri^^ procession 
reached its destinatioiii and it was her eldest sister^in-lawi her husbaad's 
||ldest brother's wife, who received her. The conveyance having entered 
the Mnrt, away from the gaae of the curious crowd, she r^ a*^** and' 
earned her little new sister*in>law into the house; for she must not cross 
the threshold unaided who enters her new home. Would she be so little 
welcome as to have to walk into the house ? Here a gain numerous 
ceremonies awmted her, all indicative of the life before her. 

There were festivities and many guests in her honour, and it seemed 
08 if the gaieties would never end. The following day the little bride 
sat in state, and many were the visitors that came to see her. 4U blest 
her and called on heaven for her future happiness, while ever she sat with 
downcast eyes and spoke not, her veil half drawn over her pretty face. 


{To be cottiluded.") 


Calcutta. 


A. CHRISTINA ALBERS 



SWINBURNE : IN MEMORIAM. 


1 . 

For ever hushed the mighty organ-voice, 

Its pealing notes and lyric thrills of song, 

The glorious poeans—of Nature’s joys ; 

Creation’s round of wonders spread along 
A Universe of Beauty; all the throng 
Of blissful pleasures crowding on life’s stage ! 

Now Silence lulls the call, triumphant, strong; 

And Darkness preys on Poesy’s golden page 
While Death entombs the bard and prophet of the age* 

II. 

No fairy-webs of rainbow, dew and cloud. 

Or dreamy films of moon-shot mist, shall weave 
The heavy hand that rests within the shroud. 

The mind immured in death—will it conceive 
Unconquered worlds of fancy, calmly leave 
The gross below ? The grave's relentless mould 
Weighs down the honeyed tongue. Who does not grieve^ 
To see the mighty, throbbing heart of old 
Forlorn, bereft of passion’s fire, becalmed and cold P 

III. 

The soul that felt all human life a song, 

Man’s span of years on earth, a lyric strain 
Of throbbing strength whose music bears along 
A world of bliss^-x-a drcling golden chain 
Of Love and Hope whose pales are void of pain— 

This bard has ^ced the grin of Death, has seen 
The yawning chasm reveal a cruel train 
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Of tofments, known the chilling touch and mien— 

He leaves this earthly paradise for worlds unseen. 

IV. 

Enwrapped in magic robes of woven sound 

He trod the bounds of earth and lived his years. 
Enthralling hearts ; his voice spread all around 
A source of thrilling power—to swell the tears 
Of joy or sorrow; chase the cloudy fears 
That darken Hope and frown on Peace and Calm ; 

Exalt creation's glory, flood the ears 
With sweet eternal strains. His was the palm 
For song, in worlds of stately, soaring, l 3 rnc psalm. 

V. 

With sacred zeal his dauntless hands upbore 
The torch of Liberty in storm and strife ; 

He flashed the Are aloft from shore to shore, 

When tyrant Power swayed with ruin rife 
And laid its iron rod on human life ; 

His Art emblazoned forth its mighty deeds ; 

Of Heroes all that sounded drum and fife 
For Freedom's banner nourishing the seeds 
Of broad»based civic life and growth, each Nation needs. 

VI. 

A gloomy sullen cell beneath the sod. 

Shall It enclose and claim with cruel care, 

His mortal frame, the glorious work of God ; 

Darken the lile-sufifusing Sun, ensnare 
The chamber from the alUpervading air ? 

01 let him rest in Beauty’s crystal shrine, 

With music ringing down the golden stair. 

And fragrance wafted o'er the flowering line 
Of brakes, amidst arcadesIvith floods of gay sunshine. 

VII. 

Three starry beacon*!ights adorned his age 
^ Of Poesy; shone around the jewelled cro wn 
A sovereign queen resplendent wore ; a page 
^ ^ Of glowing £ime was writ in Time; renown 



In song saw dizzy heights, then came adown. 

First vanished he that cleared the maze of life 

And reached its inmost depths; next he whom town 
, And hamlet mourned, who smote the chords of life, 

The laureate Lord whose lyre could lighten gloom and striC 

VIII. 

3upreme in solemn grandeur dwelt the last 
Of these great bards, a lonely flaming beam 
On Mount Parnassus, blazing forth the past. 

Still flowed, full, fresh and sparkling. Poesy’s stream 
And thousands drank their fill. They saw the dream 
Their souls were touched. He, too, alas ! is dead ; 

And now his England's muses rest and seem 
In sorrow sunk ; the noble clime is fed 
By feebler voices, men with bounded visions led. 

IX. 

Behold his spirit midst his kindred few 
W ho bear the laurel crown upon their brow; 

His .friend that wrought on Fable old and new, 

And felt for all the sorrows of the plough ; 

The noble comrade-soul who soared above 
And saw the passions blent in crystal white-— 

A dazzling vision reared on boundless Love 
And Beauty’s cult; and he the lyric light 
Whose angel sweetness oped his gifted poetic sight. 

X. 

Set free from fleshly bonds his spirit flies 
On snowy mountain-tops from clime to clime : 

From cloud-built mansions in the air, he eyes 
The raptures of the earth—the ocean’s prime 
In surging ecstasy ; the march of Time 
Revealing bursts of light, with gilded rays 
Garmenting hill and dale. He hears the chime 
Of falling watem, roUing streams, and lays 
Frpm Nature’s voice, from wind and sea with Eclio^s sways.. 

XL ' ' ^ 

He feels the Universe from Star to Star 
Alights on thousand planets new and fair, 
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To seek their beauties; strides the mighty bar 
Of vast tin&thomed space and breathes the air 
Of brighter worlds; he beams with lightning’s flare 
Quickens with thunder’s pulse; with proud delight^l 
He clasps the rainbow, clings with loving care 
To all its sweetness, basking in its light 
Of countless thrilling fancies, feasting soul and sight. 

XII. 

He blooms in Beauty’s Spring, with life and power ; 

His soul is seen where jasmines scent the air. 

Or wreaths of blossomed roses crown the bower; 
Where lotuses open their petals fair 
To kiss the sweetness of the mom; lay bare 
Their naked loveliness and charm the Sun. 

The One, Creation’s l^rd has claimed his care ; 

He is not dead, he lives—^a life>work done— 

He speeds the way the worlds in rhyming concord run. 


Madras^ 


P. SESHADRI. 



MYSTICISM IN RELATION TO LIFE AND 

CHARACTER- 


I N treating simply and unpretentiously such complex subjects as 
mysticism and the development of spiritual perceptions, it is 
perhaps almost impossible to avoid falling into one of two errors, viz.^ 
that of saying too much or expressing too little at given points, 
rhis is perhaps in a sense inevitable, since writers on such matters 
ire hardly likely to be free from certain temperamental bias or colour 
due to their own experience and lines of study, or from what they 
have read. It is all the more important, therefore, to determine as 
clearly as we can what may be safely understood and inferred from 
certain principal terms used, such as mysticism and soul-culture- 
Until spiritual " values '* are more generally acknowledged in the 
Western world, or rather until the Eastern appreciation of degrees in 
the states of higher consciousness is more clearly apprehended^ 
confusion of ideas instead of harmony must invariably follow the 
perusal of much that is written to popularise such subjects. As 
these reflections have arisen through a study into Persian Mysticism, 
and the reading of that suggestive little work by Baha Ullah entitled 
**The Seven Valleys,” the writer is tempted to quote some 
Isminently clear words by which Prof. Browne prefaces a chapter in 
his work ''A Year Among the Persians,'* for they convey something 
of the rdle true mysticism must always play in the life of a mce or 
nation. ** Those who are familiar wit^the different developments of 
mysticism,” he says, **wiUnotneed to be reminded that there is hardly 
any soil, be it ever so barren, where it will not strike root; hardly any 
creed, however stem, however formal, round which, it will npt,twine 
itself. It is indeed the eternal cry of the human soul for rest, the 
insatiable louging of a being wherein infinite ideals are fettered and 
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crampod by a miserable aetuality; and so long as man is less than art 
angel and more than a beast, their cry will not for a moment foil to^ 
make itself heard.,«It is in essence an enunciation more or less 
clear, more or less eloquent of the aspiration of the soul to cease 
altogether from self and to be at one with God."* 

Religion and Mysticism. 

Mysticism in its original and deepest sense always connoted 
Religion or the love of God. Without religion, in the broad sense,, 
mysticism loses all or nearly all value as a creative evolving factor of 
the soul. Without spirituality it becomes a pseudo-expression and 
may sink to those states and conditions of psychic experience, which 
although capable of demonstration and definable, are but varying 
stat^ of nerve-sensibility or mental activities by no means necessarily 
religious or spiritual. The trained thinker may admit these premises 
as truisms; unfortunately, in an age of material science and often 
superficial metaphysical analysis, a repetition of certain more accurate 
points of view becomes an ever recurring necessity. 

Love and the abandonment of egoistic will on the path towards- 
spiritual attainment are the two key-notes of all mysticism, Oriental 
or Occidental; and perhaps in no country in the world are the notes 
of love and mystic ecstasy more consistently maintained than 
in Persia, where for centuries her greatest poets and religious philo* 
sophers have drunk deep of the wine of spirit and sung the melodies 
of soul through poetic metaphor and cryptic verse. The search for 
the Beloved or determination to realise Divine Consciousness has 
by them been even portrayed as a journey leading through seven 
stagest or *' stations," and for the successful accomplishment of this 

* Cp. IVof. Browne, “A Year Among the Persians." 

t SEVEN STAGES OP BAHA ULLA^. 

Valley of Seeking—Search Requiring patience. ^ 

IL „ ,» Divine Love ... Love and Teaming. 

III. iCingdom of Divine Knowledge. The traveller becomes discerning. 

IV. Di'rine Unity .Sees Harmony and receive Guid-* 

ance. 

V. City of Divine Independence or 

Riches *•« ... Ecstasy through partial realisation. 

VL Spiritual Amaacmest ... ... Obtains many unexpected ex¬ 

periences and is made aware of 
Cosmic mysteries. 
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upward path and trodden tlie first steps of a road full , f vicissitndesy 
perhaps, but one most assuredly leading to Peace and Lig. 4 . jjj 
end. 


The Mikrok of Heart. 

The human heart is likened by the Persian Soiifis to a mirror on 
which the full perfection of Divinity can be reflected. But this 
mirror must be polished and purified by Player and Love in order 
that the Divine Essence may appear with greater perfection and 
brilliancy, and even though it lie polished is it still in need of Light ; 
“ Until a ray of the sun reflects upon it, it cannot discover the 
Heavenly Secrets." And unless the seeker conliniK'S in the Spirit 
of Faith, i.e., belief in a Divine Response, never will he arrive at tliat 
state of complete conviction wliich makes him feel tliat there is only 
one thing in life worlli understanding and knowing, God's Will 
in relation to himself. AVht n this state of mind has been attained#- 
then only is it ])ossihle to try and enter into loving jiersonal 
communion with the higher powers, and the meaning of the 
following words becomes clear to him: 

“When the lights of the Splendour of the King of Oneness are 
seated on the throne of the Heart and Soul, His light becomes 
manifest, then will the mystery cf llie weil-kiKMNn spying be 
apprehended :—servant always draws near unto Me with prayers- 
until I respond unto him, and when 1 have responded to him, then I 
become his ear wherewith he hearetli etc.’t” 


First to Fourth Valley Staue. 

Tlfe first stage in this higher evolution of soul are often marked, 
by a sense of restlessness—yearning after sometliing which seems ta 
lack. The traveller seeks to meet spiritual affinities and teachers-- 
perchance he wnll acquire some light and help in his process of 
struggle. Fie longs for some confirming sign, or some experience 
w’liich leaves him vibrating with renewed ardour. The soul pants 
after the “ refreshing grace” as 'the chased deer longs for the cool 
water to slake his thirst. These heavenly Hashes of “ refreshing 


grace” are the periods of illumination now and then accorded, and 
ariftlll that he is capable of absorbing at that stage ; yet how woiider- 


* Cp. “ Answered Questions,” p. 244. 
f “ The Seven Valleys," (Fourth Valley of Unity) 
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ful in their effects when received ! how inspiring with hope and 
courage ! 

In the study or analysis of the subjective realities, man must of 
necessity be his own judge and critic. If indeed he desires truth, 
then will his observation be just and balanced. What lie realises 
tiirough his own faculties of soul on tlie path of development are 
like the grains of gold sifted and washed from tlie load of wortldess 
soil. The bod)’, with its almost infinite capacity of self-adjustment to 
will and C'^ndition, is the wonderful sensitive vehicle used by the 
higher forces to make then’selves felt or known. It is the respon_ 
sive instrument whereby Divine and Cosmic vibration manifest their 
action. Until, therefore, a sense of detachment to the external 
world is acquired and the desires purified, until the habitual attitude 
of Mind and Will ])roduce the Alchemical change necessary in the 
entire being, a soul cannot hope to develop beyond the preparatory 
stages, nor enter the higher valleys wliere a still greater subtilisation 
of forces—a still liner sensibility—will be necessary. 

It is at this point, perhaps, in the career of a psychically endow¬ 
ed soul tl'.ata word of warning may be necessary. Let the student 
beware against dallying too long or deeply with those fitful ligl>ts, 
those fascinating presentations of superphysical forces known' as 
psychic or magic phenomena. These interesting, if mirage-like 
happenings, will olten garb themselves in robes of seeming truth and 
reality. They will cunningly appeal to his sense of sentiment or 
* intellect as “ science.” 

The mirror of heait is then in greatest peril of becoming clouded, 
the journey delayed instead of hastened, and if these researches are 
persisted in, he will ])rohably wake one day to find that as far as his 
strength and spiritual devehqiment aie concerned he has only 
weakened the one and obtained nothing vital for the other. In 
studying the mechiinism of a clock he has lost his sense of time, he 
has tried to solve problems luiuianly speaking insoluble, and merely 
been an absorbed spectator in the play of that great magician, Maya 
“Superhuman powers,” writes a modern Soufi, “are a kind of idols in 
this world. Il a saint is content with their possession he stops liis 
progress. If he turns away from them he advances the Cause of his 
union with God. Here is a subtle mystery and it is tiiis : True 
Friendship consists in the rejection of all save the Beloved. But 
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attention to superhuman powers means the rejection of the Beloved 
and satisfaction with something else than Himself." We are also 
insensibly reminded of the old Hebrew saying that God is a jealous ’ 
God. The ancient Semitic prophets frequently inveighed against 
necromancers, magicians and soothsayers that led countless of the 
ignorant astray. No one realised more than these mystics who 
trained to purify body and mind in order that they might commune 
with the Highest or Jehovah, that any “ incliningtowards lower 
forms meant a veiling ” of the Face of God, or, in other words, 
resulted in an obscuration of Truth. Sincere students know that 
achievement in any course of definite action means struggle and pain, 
how, therefore, can the seekers after the Highest be exempt ? How 
sorrowfully must the striving soul acknowledge, when having passed 
through the glamour of false guides ’’ and teachers, that never by 
human hands is he trul}'^ initiated. “ In the m5'stic temple of the 
heart, God himself orders and ordains Ilis own adepts." 

But these higher stages, when once slowly, and surely entered 
upon, what do they chiefly express to the soul ? How do they work 
out in practical realisation ? If the seeker has carefully tended the 
flowers of heart springing up in his own Cf 3 ntre of cosmic being and 
begun to realise that omnipresent Bliss and Truth are casting their 
life-rays into his soul, then will he feel ever more and more clearly 
that he is in harmony with one sympathetic whole, and knows some¬ 
thing of the oneness towards which all things are working. His 
personality as a separate entity or sense of egoism becomes value¬ 
less ; pride of individuality gives place to desire for a more " losing,” 
a greater “ sinking’’ of self in order to more perfectly express the 
])lay of Divine Liglit on the soul. He stands in a state of obedience 
so beautifully expressed by Jacob Boehrne : 

“We all have but one only order (Law and Ordinance) which 
is to stand siill to the Lord of all Beings and resign our will up to 
Him and suffer His Spirit to play what music He will and work and 
make in us what He will, and we give Him again as His own Fruits 
that which He workelh and manifestetb in us.” 

If the seeker stands firm in this station, his journey will proceed 
cleanly and undeviatingly to the final goal, his development on 
iat^nor lines progressing more or less rapidly according to his 
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capacity or environment. On this point that fine soul, “ St. John of 
the Cross/’ the Spanish mystic, has a word to say. He writes :— 

“ But as to the time the soul is held in this fast and penance of 
sense it can in no way with certainty be fixed, for all do not undergo 
the like discipline nor the same temptations, for this is a measure 
meted out by the will of God according as the imperfections to be 
purged are less or more, and also conformably to the grade of union 
of Love whereto God wills to raise her so will He humble her the 
more or less intensely, or for a longer or shorter period.” 

The supreme attainment, the complete ecstasy of Divine Atone¬ 
ment possible of achievement even in this life, Jacob Boehme 
describes as the “ Kiss of the Heavenly Sophia ” ( Divine Wisdom) 
and the Persian-Soufis depict as the finding of the Beloved. Attain¬ 
ment of the knowledge of God marks the Creator's object in creating 
or manifesting, and when that Hour chimes for the individual, it 
strikes the moment of his liberation from all worldly griefs and from 
the prison-house of form in the lower phenomenal world. Light 
has come and for the rest of his material life the world is no more 
to him than a network of unrealities. In his moments of spiritual 
jo}’’ he soars into empyrean heights of limitless being—form yet no 
form—one, yet two—for is he not still in the casement of flesh I 
How are such states of superconscious bliss to be portrayed in 
human terms ? Dimly onl}’' through intellectual processes can 
the less evolved consciousness appreliend something of what the 
true m)’stic knows and feels. 

Baha Ullah on Seventh Stage. 

It is interesting, when considering the seventh or final .stage, 
to note an important point • made by the Bahai teachings which 
difl’er from those of the Soufis, Baha Ullah from his immeasurably 
higher standpoint of illumination teaches that there can never be 
such a station as extinction or absorption called Fana by the 
Persians, for that would he tantamount to implying that God was 
not infinite. He lays down that there is an infinite “ becoming 
or growing,” and the reader of “The Seven Valleys'’ is shown 
that, while the mystic may attain to a realisation of God as 
portrayed in the description of the last stage, he declares empha¬ 
tically that this stage is but the commencement to still further and 
higher realms of consciousness. 
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This is a very suggestive thought, for we should therefore 
infer that beyond a certain point mystic union with the Divine 
Life cannot take place, imprisoned as the soul is by tlie limitations 
of flesh. Onl}^ a perfected “ mirror" of the Divine Essence, such 
as Baha Ullah claimed to be, could have power to reveal these 
deeper mysteries. We feel something of what he desires to express 
when we read :— 

Those who desire to soar in the sky of oneness and who have 
attained to the sea of abstraction, have accounted this^ station, 
which is the station in the City of Immortality in God, to be the 
ultimate destination of the ‘Arif’ (one who is intimate with 
highest mystic thoughts) and the ultimate home of the Lovers. 
But this humble one of the sea of significances declares this station 
is only the first city-wall of the heart. Four stages have been 
assigned to the heart, if there be found those who are capable to 
become intimate with such mysteries. We may at some future 
time reveal these—‘ Wiien the pen reached this point tlie pen 
broke and the paper was torn.’....” Whether the absorption known 
as Fana in Persia can be considered as identical with the stage 
of the Absolute known to the Hindus as Faramatman may 
be open to doubt, since a certain amount of sensuousness seems 
ever implied in the Soufi degrees. The realisation of Pramat- 
man or the Supreme Soul, the universal principle, makes the 
Yogi a Jivan Mukta, a mystic very hard to find even in India* 
The attainment of the Supreme Soul is the highest knowledge and 
secures for man the bliss of omniscience and immortality in spirit. 

But here it may probably be asked : How shouhl the seeker 
view and order his life on practical lines if he desires to obtain 
something akin to spiritual illumination or soul development ? 
The world contains countless seekers who are anxious to live the 
higher life but who are neither capable nor perhaj»s desirous of 
knowing mysteries such as only the ascetic life calls forth. To 
those we would suggest that, if not already made, study of a 
thoughtful character on all that is best in Eastern Religio-Philoso- 
phic thought miglit be the safest intellectual preparation. From 
the Orient have all religions come and on Eastern soil have the 
world’s Manifestations or “ Sanctified Souls " been ever incarnated, 
India with her deep reflective mind and through her practical 
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mystics or saints has laid down rules for the conduct of life that will 
«ver remain undying monuments to her spiritual genius. When 
these teachings are intelligently apprehended and harmonised 
with what the pre-Christian Hermetic and Gnostic schools reveal, 
tlie student should leel less difficult}'' (if only theoretically) in 
understanding better his individual relationship to the Universal 
Whole. The plav of life and thought in and around him will then 
serve to deepen his j)erceptions and widen his outlook. With a 
fuller power for intellectual insight the radiant and reflecting 
capacities of soul will correspondingly teach and illumine. Both 
East and West in philosophic thought have left deep imprints ou 
the religious mind of Persia, and to their cumulative results we 
owe perha])s the fact that Supreme revelations like those of the 
Bab and Balia Ullah became possible in that country. 

These have shown us in the higliest stages of Perlection what the 
Soufi philoso])hers and mystics of tlie past could only partially 
grasp and reveal. P'or the Founder of a religion does not mean a 
master possessing the higher grades of development only, he must 
have power 10 convince, teach, transform or “transfuse,” through 
inherent qualities and “essences,” while his words have universal 
application. Through the Founder of a Rehgion will the Word 
'OlGod” seem undeviatingl}’^ presented and he penetrates to the 
individual soul as in time his “ Commands ” penetrate and inform 
the soul of nations. 

The new religious movement now universalh^ known as Bahaism 
is spreading its roots oh every favourable soil and in this last 
Revelation accorded to Humanity we find that just equilibrium and 
high ideal maintained between religion and practice, love and 
science, calculated to impress minds equally whether of Eastern 
or Western tendencies. Through it may the Western seeker obtain 
something of the refreshing and spiritual calm of the Eastern soul, 
and the East will be drawn into less materialistic and more fraternal 
touch with the West, for both have been provided with a common 
meeting-ground on a practical and religious basis. 

In the Bahai Teachings do we find continually sung the praises 
of good deeds and noble actions, and the believer is enjoined to 
vexpress* his love of God through the plane of Humanism and 
iirotherly kindliness. Creeds, castes and racial prejudices can have 
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no existence for the true Bahai, for his aim is to express Divine^ 
Unity. The question also of asceticism, when monasticism is 
implied, or Soufism when carried out in isolation, is forbidden. 
No one can be said to be living the life of spiritual achievement 
who forsakes struggling humanity and seeks his individual soul- 
welfare by leaving the world of action. Here we touch the key¬ 
note to all real righteousness as conceived in the West. It is the 
brightest pearl of wisdom among the many other jewels of thought 
presented through this latest revealed religion of Persia. Perhaps 
only those who have lived among ICastern peoples can adequately 
judge what it would do to redeem fallen races if such teachings as 
the following were carried out:— 

*'The people of Baha must serve the Lord with wisdom, teach 
others by their lives and manifest the Light of God in their deeds. 
The effect of deeds is in truth more powcriul than that of words . . . 
The progress of man dejjends upon faithfulness, wisdom, chastity, 
intelligence and deeds . . . Some are content with words, but the 
truth of word is tested by deeds and dependant upon life . . . Deeds 
reveal the station of man." ( Hidden Words.) 

This vitalising note is constantly recurring in the various writings, 
and work is indeed laid down in the Book ol Laws as indispensable 
for every Bahai. All priestly offices are done away with as also all 
forms of worship calculated in the future to crystalise down into 
sectarianism or dogma. The effect of these teachings will tend 
most certainly to bring into far greater prominence and importance 
the individual effort. 

In the future Bahai we shall probably see men and women at 
once pupils and teachers—expounders of religion and laymen. Con¬ 
sequently, more than ever will it behove the intelligent student to- 
study and correctly appreciate his individual character and soul- 
forces, and not attempt more than he can adequately carry out on 
all planes of his being. 

The Gnostic schools usually divided man into three categories ; 
the Hylic, the Psychic and the man of Soul or Pneuma, These 
degrees find their parallels in the philosophy of India which teaches 
the phenomenal universe as coming under the triple action of Tamas, 
Rajas and Sattwa, degrees of qualities expres.sed as Excellent^ Middle 
end Lower^ translated by some Sanskritists as Tranquility, Activity 
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and Darkness. The lowest degree is the world of gross substance^ 
corresponding to the Hylic man, the brutish, undeveloped, ignorant 
natures. The Rajic or Psychic man is a type who lives on the 
plane of “ Mortal Mind ” natural intelligence or action and possess¬ 
ing qualities which die with him. In the third or excellent degree 
manifesting Sattvic qualities we lind those of more elevated natures 
wlio respond to the intuitions and principles of soul; they are able 
to recognise their positions as si)iritual entities. When these natures 
incline positively to the desire for spiritual union, we get seekers 
who give up the world of material aims and enter the station of 
detachment or “vairagya" as it is expounded in India. Out of 
this sense of indifference to world or detachment from desire are 
evolved the higher mystics, such as saints, soiifis or “ yogis.’* It 
is in this respect, when the higher development must go hand in 
Iiand with right training, that many grave errors are made by enthus¬ 
iastic students who desire to become “ travellers” or seekers on the 
Path. Sometimes, on reading teachings given out by idealists, they 
are led to believe that there can be one and one only way of arriving 
at the same stage of interior perfection, r/,'., by a complete and 
immediate changing of externals in the ordinary physical life. 
Their imagination and desire leap to visualise the end, and they do 
not stop to analyse this individual order of their natures. They 
lail to examine their thoughts and instincts which might perhaps 
reveal to them that, strictly speaking, they belong to the lower or 
middle degrees as yet, or that they alternate too constantly between 
the excellent and middle, so that on neither side are they fixed, 
and they are ever swayed by the predominating influences of tlie 
moment. Such natures can never hope to achieve liberation any 
sooner than the soul deliberately enmeshed in worldly desire. 
Indeed, sometimes the soul who is tiue to his law of world or reason 
will achieve more in his stage of evolution than the one who started 
with better qualities but failed to use them consistently. 

Unless the inner, the seat of desire, is affected and wholly 
changed in direction, the attempt to live the life for the Beloved 
will be futile. A readjustment of the ordinary material view of 
life is incontestably necessary if we are to adv'ance along lines of 
truth and sincerity, and it is not our work that we must 
change altogether, but rather the spirit from which it springs. It 
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is not to idle quietism thal we must flee, rather must we persevere 
on the battle of life, conscious that the labour of existence is laid 
oh us to purify us from egoism and the sinfulness arising from it.’* 
( Prof. P. Deussen, “ Elements of Metaphysics/’) “ Fulfil, therefore, 
.at all times the duty incumbent on thee without attachment ( to 
existence), for he who does Ins duty without attachment, that man 
^ittains what is highest.” (Bhagavad Gita, i, 19.) 

Abdu’l Baha tells us in one of his epistles tliat:— 

“ When the Light of Divine Love breaks upon tlie mirror of the 
heart this Radiance reveals the way that leads to the Kingdom of 
God. As to how the Love of God may be caused to arise within 
them, knovv that it is by Uirnmg tliyself toward Him.” It is exactly 
this turning of the whole nature arising from the magnetic attraction 
towards some strong vital vivifying force that the soul instinctively 
feels, if allowed, which constitutes our surest guarantee that the 
higher aspirations will be reciprocated. It is tlirough this inherent 
inclination ” of the soul that we are inevitably drawn into unity 
again when the time arrives. Against this tendency of heart nothing 
which is unessential in philosophic thought or material aim should 
be allowed to bear;— 

“ By the purification of Intellect, />., by constant riglit use of 
Budhi and of all the faculties subordinate to it, and their never going 
against the naturally pure purusha or soul, leads to salvation.” 
-( Pantanjali, third Sutra 53.) 

Happy is he who takes to denial (of self) the smooth path 
•of virtue through justice, love and a.sceticism. He is spared the 
: second and terrible way which leads thither by suffering. The 
more vehement the egoistic will, the greater the material bonds tc 
be wrenched. Just as it is the final aim to deny, not life but rathei 
the will to egoism, so also i.s it no kind of e.vternal work which 
marks the ascetic, but the inner spirit alone. . . Nor is the observei 
of perfect chastity only an ascetic^ but he also who in self-denying 
.labour sacrifices himself for his family and kind.” (Prof, Deusseiti 
■^^Ekments of Metaphysics,”) 

' For the good of the world and the progress of humanity, there- 
two orders of mystics or spiritual minds are continually to be 
Jfomil .operating on physical and metaphysical planes. They have 
tb^ir ri^ie through the excellent or Sattvic degree an 3 obtain theii 
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results on and through the powers of Soul; their workjs at once 
subjective and objective. The mystic who is seemingly the quiescent 
dreamer is a creator on the subtle plane of Divine Ideals, while the 
practical mystic who is drawn to more suitable work and acts in the 
world of humanity expresses conniously or unsconsciously what 
the beautiful still soul of the contemplative prepares and assists to 
•completion through prayer and idealization. The practical workers 
have irequently been styled Les Bras de ITnitiation,” “ the hands 
of the Initial.” One worker is a necessary complement of the other 
and in their dual modes of action they symbolise that eternal 
progress taking place throughout the universe—the hidden soul 
stimulating to objective life qualities that express God. I was a 
hidden treasure, I would fain be known,” says a profound Koranic 
tradition when dealing with the mysteries of Being, ‘‘and those 
who trul)^ desire to approach the hidden treasure of ‘Nearness’ 
niust order their lives in sincerity and the spirit of Renunciation, 
'On lines laid down by the seers throughout the ages.” 

“But O, my brother, when a seeker of Truth intends to direct 
his steps of research and journey in the Path of the Knowledge of 
the King of Pre-existence, he should first cleanse and purify his 
heart which is the place wheie lire Splendours of the Invisible and 
Divine Mysteries are made to become manifest, and sanctify it from 
-all the gloomy dust of the acquired sciences and from the sugges¬ 
tions made Satanic appeaiaiices . . . anti cleanse the tablets 
of their hearts from self-exultation and vain glory ... to practise 
silence and avoid useless speech . . . The traveller and seeker should 
• consider all else save God, and account all nut the Adored One* 
■ as noLiiiiig.’' ( Baiui Uliali,; 

Let tlie student ponder on such words as these with thankful¬ 
ness that Omniscient Wisdom accoids such Lights from time to 
time to illumine the world’s darkness. “Mirrors’’are they who 
/reflect the Divine attributes and restate eternal verities in terms 
‘OfLove and Understanding, and point Humanity the way to Life 
•and Immortality. 


Egypt, 


J, STANNARD. 
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T "'ITE graceful and noble verses that define the Rights of Women' 
asserted by the Srfa Sr/f/a// of Rombay, and which serve as the 
conclusion of the first half-yearly Report of that institution, call to mind 
the vision of a class of women, the BrahmnvadiJiis or the female students 
of the Veda, who fiourished in ancient India. The only form of education 
known to ancient India was the study of the Veda as a Firahmacharin. 
A boy entered the order of hiabmachariu after Upanavaua or the assump¬ 
tion of the sacred thread, and had to live with his teacher and maintain 
himself by begging alms till he finished his course. Harita (quoted by 
Madhava) ordains:— 

“Thereare two classes of women, the Byalnnavadinis and those 
who are married without delay. The Brahmavadiniii assume the sacred 
thread, kindle the sacred fire, and beg alms from the members of their 
own family. The initiation ceremony of those who arc married without 
delay is briefly performed at the time of their marriage and then they 
arc married.’’ 

Rut Yama, also quoted by Madhava, says :— 

“ In the previous Kalpa (cycle of existence) the maidens were 
required to assume the inunja grass (at the time of initiation), teach 
the Vedas, and repeat the Gavairi formula. Father, paternal uncle, or 
brothel alone could teach them, but no other person could teach them. 
The maidens were to l3cg alms from the members of their own families, 
and did not wear deerskin, bark, or clotted hair.”* 

Brnhviavadiuh must have disappeared long before Yama wrote, 
and therefore he imagined tha.t such strange creatures must have existed 
in a previous cycle of existence. Rut if IJpaiiishads, Sutras, and the 
Epics may be assigned to the present cycle of existence, then it may be 
said that the Brahmavadinis existed not only in the present cycle, but 
also within the historical period. The Rrihadaranyaka Upanishad 
enshrines the memory of a Bialimnvadinixn Gargi, daughter of Vacha- 

•Parasara-Madhava, Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. I. P. 485. 
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Icnu. Gargi attended the sacrificial assembly of Janaka of Videha 
together with the Brahmans of Kuru and Panchala. In this assembly 
Janaka offered a prize for the “ most learned among the Brahmans. ’’ 
Yajnavalkya claimed the prize. Gargi challenged Yajnavalkya twice, 
whereas no other Brahman present dared face him more than once. 
This narrative may not be true in fact, but it is undoubtedly typically 
true, and Gargi must not be regarded as the solitary instance of a 
learned woman who had strayed into a sacrificial assembly, but as the 
representative of a class of women that existed in the Vcdic age. 
Gargi Vachaknavi and two other Bvahmavadims^ Vadava Pratitheyi, 
and Sulabha Maitreyi are mentioned in the Grihyasutras of Asvalayana 
(3, 4, 5) along with some of the most well-known Vedic teachers as 
Achmyas or teachers to whom libations of water should be offered. ” 

In the Santiparvan of the great epic IMahabharata we are told, “ In 
the same ^atya Yuga a hhiksimki (female mendicant) named Sulabha 
wandered over the earth practising rites” (321,7). Once she went 
to Mithila where King Dharmadhvaja Janaka, famous for his piety, 
reigned. When the King met Sulabha both engaged in an acrimonious 
discussion in v/hich the woman worsted the monarch. She thus told 
her life story :— 

“ There was a well-known royal sage named Pradhana, of whom 
you must have heard. 1 was born in his family and my name is 
Sulabha (181). 

“ Born in that family and after receiving proper education ivinita) 
I failed to obtain a suitable husband; I therefore took the vow of a nun 
and am now wandering alone striving for final emancipation {mnksha).'* 

<183). 

Sulabha was by birth a Kshatriya, and Kshatriya maidens were also 
.allowed to study the Veda as Btahnmvndinis. The Ramayana (Book III) 
preserves the account of a nun of a different type in Sramani Sabari. 
Kama met her in the Dandaka forest, w'here she had devoted herself to 
the service of the Rishis. Sabari was not a Brahmavadint but a Sevika 
who had spent her life in the service of the Rishis dwelling in the 
Dandaka forest. She died and attained final bliss at the sight of Rama. 
But her story indicates that at the time of the Ramayana, women could 
*enter the order of the Brahmanic Sramanas. 

Gargi, Sulabha Maitreyi, Vadava, Sulabha, and Sabari belong to an 
age when woman was not considered as inherently inferior to man and 
when the fair sex enjoyed as much facilities as the male sex for intellectual 
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and spiritual advancement. But the early Buddhist literature reveals tO' 
us a different state of things. For a long time Gotama Buddha refused to- 
admit wonitia into his monastic order, and at last yielded to the pressure 
ot his foster-mother, Mahapajapati, witli grave misgivings. “ As in a 
field of rice, Ananda,” said he, “ which is in full vigour, the disease 
breaks out which is called ni ‘ lew, then the vigour of that field of 
rice continues no longer; so also, Ananda, if woman be admitted in a 
doctrine and to an order to renounf'e the world and go into homelessness, 
holy living does not last long.”* Buddha reluctantly admitted women 
into hb order with the prediction that on account of the women, holy 
living will not last for more than fiv'e ha i h'u 1 years among his followers. 
He gave vent to his hatred for the female se\ by assigning to the nun a 
very low ra; in his order. Pie oidained— 

“A nun, if she have been ordained even hundred years ago, must bow 
most reverentially before every monk, even though he be ordained only 
on this day, rise in his presence, raise her clasped hands, duly honour him. 
"^This rule shall she observe esteem sacred, keep, respect, and through 
Jier whole life not transgress.” 

Again— 

“ From this day forward is the path of speech against the monks 
closed to nuns. Yet is not the path of speech against the nuns closed to- 
the monks. This rule, &c.” 

A Buddha would hardly have the audacity to make such a sugges¬ 
tion to a Gargi or a Sulabha. But the day of the Brahnuivadini was 
gone. The doors of the orders of the Vedic students and the monks were 
shut against the woman and she now occupied a very degraded position 
in the order of the householders Acithin the domestic circle. What was- 
the cause of the degradation of woman in ancient India ? It is one of the 
greatest riddles of the history of Indian civilisation. This is hardly the 
place for attempting to solve the l iddle. But the key to the solution of 
the riddle may be found in the rise of pessimism in India. During the- 
period that intervened between Lliu age of Gargi and Yajnavalkya on 
the one hand, and Gotama Buddha on the other, the canker of pessimism 
had taken root in the Indian soil. Pessimism declared all sources of 
earthly pleasures, such as woman rfn'd wealth, as so many obstacles to the 
path of emancipation from the miseries of life, and the word had gone 
forth. Do\vn with the woman. *’ iCven the worldly-minded who lacked 
'th#]nioral strength of the true pessimist found the pessimistic conception* 
of tl|e position of woman a con\ enient instrument for establishing his 


Oldenberg's Buddha, London 1S82, p. IfiS. 
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despotic sway over the household. As a result, one set of rules were 
made for the guidance of the males and another set tor the females—a. 
man might marry whenever he liked, but a woman, frail thing, must 
marry before attaining puberty; a widower might marry again, whereas 
a widow might either burn herself or live as an ascetic, but marry 
again she must not in this sinful kali age. 

It may he asked, can the order of the lirahmavadmis be now revived ?• 
The Seva Sadau and other similar organisations jinay and are trying to 
revive the spirit of this order, but they cannot revive its form. But 
should not those Hindus who still continue to wear thesacred thread, 
revive the ancient custom of giving the sacred thread to their daughters 
as well, and throw open to them all the educational privileges and 
liberties of wdncli the sacred thread is the symbol ? 


KAMA PRASAD CHANDA. 
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from our last number.) 

M eanwhile sometlnnghad been done in England towards the 
simplification of tlie law by an Indian Commission that held 
i ts sittings in London in 1853, and after the great mutiny of 1857 
various supplementing enactments were embodied in revised Civil 
and Criminal Codes of Procedure that came into force in 1859 and 
1861 respectively. In 1862, the great lawyer, Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine—whose genius when he was Regius Professor at Cambridge 
during Fitzjames’s residence there, had illuminated the dry study of 
Ancient Law, and wliose book on the subject ranks as a standard work 
and masterpiece of st5de—was appointed legal member of tlie 
Indian Council, with instructions to proceed with the aid of a care¬ 
fully selected committee, with the codification that had been begun by 
Macaulay. A worthy successor of his great predecessor and far more 
versed than he had been in legal intricacies, Sir Henry more than 
fulfilled the expectations of the home authorities, leaving, however, 
when he resigned in 1869, much to be done before the reforms 
inaugurated under the new system could be carried into practical effect* 
The task which awaited the new member of the Council was indeed 
an arduous one, so numerous, complex, and in some cases con¬ 
tradictory w’ere the laws it was his business to consolidate and 
codify. In one of his earliest speeches before the Council Stephen 
himself very clearly described the position in 1870 and defined the 
various elements of which the law of British India was made up 
that reflected the various stages of the development of the ruling 
power from a mere trading company to a sovereign empire of far- 
stretching jurisdiction. There were, he explained, “ in the first place 
the so-called regulations made in the three presidencies of Bengal, 
and Bombay before the formation of the Legislative Council 
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in 1834. Then there were the acts of the Legislative Council 
which had since 1834 legislated for the whole of British India and 
those of subordinate legislatures which had been formed in the two 
presidencies in 1861. Besides these there were the executive orders 
passed bv the Governor-General in Council for the North-Western 
Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, the Central Provinces and Burmah, 
which had, more or less, introduced the same laws into the regions 
successively annexed or such an approximation to those laws as 
was practicable and dictated, according to an accustomed formula, by 
justice, equity and good conscience.” 

In addition to these leading laws were also a great and con. 
fusing number of minor enactments of more or less importance, some 
temporary to meet passing emergencies, others repealing earlier 
legislation. “ The first thing to be done, therefore,’' says Leslie 
Stephen, commenting on his brother's speech, was to ascertain what 
laws were actually operative, to repeal the useless and obsolete, and 
confirm others which, though useful, might be of doubtful validity. 
It would then become possible to consolidate and codify ; so that 
for every subject there might be a single enactment and for every 
province a single body of laws.'’ 

It will be seen from the above quotations that the work under¬ 
taken by Fitzjarnes Stephen in so hopeful and buoyant a spirit 
bristled with difficulties ; but that those ilifficulties w'ere, with very 
few exceptions, triumphantly surmounted is proved by the number 
and vital importance of the measures introduced by him and passed 
during his brief term of office, which included the Punjab Land 
Revenue Act, that became law in 1870, the Limitation of Suits 
Act of 1871, the Evidence, Native Marriages, Punjab Laws, 
Contract and Criminal Procedure Acts, all of which were approved 
by the Council in 1872. In each and all of these their sponsor 
displayed an extraordinary insight into the true needs of India, 
and a firm conviction of the absolute necessity for the vigorous 
administration of justice even w^hen most opposed to European 
prejudices, but perhaps what may be described as his masterpiece is 
the Indian Evidence Act which, to quote his own words in the 
Introduction to his “ Digest of the Law of Evidence ”, * began by 

•Digest of the Law of Evidence, by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Bart., 
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repealing the whole of the Law of Evidence then in force in India, 
and proceeded to re-enact it in the form of a code of 167 sections 
which has been in operation since September 1872. No detail was 
too trivial for his consideration, yet so clearly and succinctly is this 
and every other measure for which its author was responsible, 
drawn up that its meaning is clear even to the uninitiated and 
absolutely no loopholes are left for contentious legislation. 

Before Stephen left India the work of codification was all 
but complete, and to quote his own words once more, “ when two 
or three gaps had been filled in, the Statute Law of India 
would be comprised in four or five octavo volumes and the 
essential part of it in five or six acts, which might be learnt in a 
year of moderate industry.” “A young civilian,” he adds, who knew 
the Penal Code, the Succession Act, the Contract Act, the two 
Procedure Codes, the Evidence Acts, the Limitation Act and the Land 
Revenue Acts of his province would know more than nineteen barris¬ 
ters out of twenty when called to the bar.” 

The work done by Fitzjames Stephen as legal member of the 
Council of India greatly impressed not only his colleagues and 
subordinates on the spot, but also men so w^ell competent to judge 
as Sir W. Hunter, who dwells on his influence for good on legal 
practice and Sir C. P. Ilbert, who speaks of him as a Cyclopean 
builder who hurled together huge blocks of rough-hewn law, 
and whose powers of work left the Legislative Council staggering 
and breathless,” but as is so often the case, the full value of his 
“ services was scarcely recognized by the home authorities. When in 
April 1872 he felt it his duty for private reasons to resign his post, 
no eflfort was made to induce him to reconsider his decision and he 
was allowed to withdraw without any oflScial commendation for the 
great work he had achieved. Just before he sailed was published in 
Calcutta in the “ Selections from the Records of the Governmen t of 
India,” an essay from his pen on the administration of justice in 
British India that may be looked upon as a kind of summary of his 
matured convictions on many vital points, dwelling especially upon 
the desirability of the more frequent employment of natives, dis¬ 
cussing the question of the separation of the judicial and executive 
Xyn ctions of civilians and shadowing forth some of the provisions of 

,Indian Council's Bill that was introduced into Parliament 
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in December 1908 by the Secretary of State for India, Lord Morley, 
and which would probably,’had Stephen lived, have won his cordial 
approval. 

The last few weeks of Fitzjames Stephen’s residence in India 
were saddened by the assassination of Lord Mayo, who was shot 
on January 24th, 1872, by a convict as he was getting into his boat 
after a visit to the penal settlement at the Andaman Isles. As is 
amply proved in the chapter he contributed to Sir W. Hunter’s life 
of the murdered Viceroy, Stephen had been very greatly attached 
to him, attributing to his cordial support and sympathy the rapid 
passing of the three great measures the Civil Procedure Code, 
the Contract Act'and the Evidence Act, which might otherwise have 
been long delayed. He dwells on the wisdom, honesty and courage, 
the freshness, vigour and flexibility of mind displayed by Lord Mayo 
on many a trying occasion, and in a letter to his mother he gives a 
very graphic description of the funeral ceremonies at Calcutta and 
the impression they made on the spectators. “ The coffin,” he says^ 
“ was brought up on a gun-carriage drawn by twelve artillery horses 
.... about thirty picked sailors from the * Daphne ’ and ‘ Glasgow ’ 
walked behind and by the side, all dressed in clean white trousers and 
jerseys and looking like giants. . . They were intensely fond of Lord 
Mayo, who had won their hearts by the interest he took in them and 
in the little things they got up to amuse him. . . He spent the 
last evening of his life sitting with Lady Mayo on the bridge of the 
* Glasgow ’ laughing at their entertainment. . . Behind them walked 
the procession, which was nearly three quarters of a mile long 
and contained every Englishman of any importance in Calcutta, 
and a considerable number of natives. The whole road was lined 
with troops on both sides, but they stood at intervals of several 
yards and there was an immense crowd close behind and in some 
places between them. . . . The procession went on with the 
most overwhelming solemnity till we got to Government House. 
There was a dead silence nearly all the way ; the natives standing 
or squatting in their apathetic way, and the Europeans as grim 
as death. All that was heard was the rattle of the gun-carriage, and 
the tramping of the horses and the minute guns from the fort and 
ships. The housetops, the windows, the fort were all crowded 
with people, but all as still as death. I think the ships looked 
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as sad as anything. There were two miles of noble ships in the 
Hooghly. Their flags were flying half-mast high and they had all 
tossed their yards. , . . When we got to Government House, 
the coffin had to be lifted off the gun-carriage and pulled up a long 
flight of wide stone steps, the sailors and a few artillerymen 
did it all in perfect silence. . . The coffin was then placed on 
a truck, to which the sailors harnessed themselves and dragged it 
up an inclined plane with no apparent effort in spite of the 
enormous weight. . . It was taken along a suite of rooms hung 
with black and lighted with a curious simplicity and grandeur. . . 

After a few prayers we all left.’' The lying-in-state over the coffin 
was taken to the “ Daphne ” in which it was to go to England, but 
this time the streets were cleared and no one was admitted to the 
jetty except the procession. “ It was,’' says Stephen, “ like marching 
through a half dead city, nothing was to be seen but troops, and when 
we got into Dalhousie Square there was a battery firing minute guns 
and drawn up on the road just as if they were going to fight. Two 
or three bands played the Dead March the whole way till I felt as 
if it would never get out of my ears. At the end of the jetty lay the 
‘ Daphne.’ . The sailors with infinite delicacy and quiet draped the 
coffin carefully with its flags, and it was raised and lowered by a 
steam crane without any sound at all. When the ship steamed off 
down the river and I drove home with Henry Cunningham, I really 
felt as I suppose people feel when an operation is over. . . Lord 
Mayo was in a sense going home, leaving behind him all his anxieties, 
to rest in his native land. ” 

Back again in England, Fitzjames Stephen took'up his old work 
there as a barrister as if it had never been interrupted, but it must 
be admitted that he found it somewhat prosaic after his expjkhS!|fl 
experiences in India, which he says had been a kind of University 
course to him. His great ambition now was to induce English 
Statesmen to carry on at home the work of codification on which 
he had been engaged at Calcutta, but to his great disappointment 
he was at first unable to induce anyone to take the matter up. 
True, when he spoke or lectured on that or any other subject, he 
was always sure of a respectful hearing and he soon received several 
t^igible proo& of the high esteem in which he was held by his 
^ ^temporaries. In November 1872, for instance, he was appointed 
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Counsel to the University of Cambridge, and early in 1873 was 
elected a member of the exclusive Athenaeum Club, but when he 
made his first appearance after his return at the Old^Bailey he was, 
he relates, snubbed for some supposed irregularity in the examina¬ 
tion of a witness by the judge who did not betray the slightest con¬ 
sciousness that the offender had just composed a code of evidence 
for an Empire.” In July 1873 he went on circuit again as of old, 
stopping in the same lodgings at Warwick, and, strange to say, 
appearing before the same judge, but in spite of what may be called 
the retrogressive character of his work, he was greatly cheered by the 
recognition of the then Attorney-General John Duke, later Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge, who sent him many Government briefs that 
remunerated him very well. Presently, too, a very congenial task fell 
into his hands, for he was asked to collaborate with Russell Gurney, 
then Recorder of London, in drawing up a Bill upon homicide, a 
subject with which his great knowledge of the penal code made him 
thoroughly familiar. The Bill was read a first time in the House of 
Commons in 1872, referred to a Select Committee in 1874, and 
finally rejected, but this did not in the least damp the ardour of those 
responsible for it. In a letter to Sir Henry Cunningham dated 
August isth, 1872, Stephen himself predicted the failure of the 
measure, declaring England to be a “ centre of indifference between 
the two poles—India and the United States. At each pole you get 
a system vigorously administered and carried to logical results. In 
the centre you get the queerest conceivable hubble-bubble, half 
energy and half impotence and all scepticism in a great variety of 
forms.” In the same letter Stephen dwells happily on the progress 
of the Introduction to his Indian Evidence Act, and on the fact that 
he has all but succeeded on converting the Attorney-General to his 
views on codification, Coleridge having gone so far as to commission 
him to draw up an English Bill on the same lines as the Indian one. 
Needless to add that he at once set to work eagerly, the draft of the 
new measure was ready in February 1873 and introduced in the 
following session by the Attorney-General himself, only to be 
crowded out by more important measures and finally withdrawn on 
August 3rd of the same year. 

The short intervals of leisure enjoyed by Stephen in this most 
arduous period of his career were devoted to preparing for publication 
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in book-fonn undei the title of '‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
an important series of articles that had appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette and which may be looked upon as a kind of psychological 
autobiography, so clearly do they reflect the gradual evolution of 
their author’s opinions on some of the most vital questions of the 
day. Planned in India and strongly coloured by Stephen’s experi¬ 
ences there, the volume is dedicated to Sir John Strachey who had 
been one of his most valued friends when he was on the Council, 
and to whose tact in the trying time after the assassination of Lord 
Mayo he pays a very high tribute, declaring that the anxiety and 
responsibility they had shared on that occasion formed a very strong 
tie' between them. That a publication dealing with the greatest 
problems with which humanity has to contend and on which opinions 
are widely divided, should have aroused a great variety of 
criticism, much of it hostile, was of course inevitable, but on the 
whole the book appears to have added to Stephen’s reputation as an 
honest thinker and fearless champion of the truth as revealed to 
him. 

It is noteworthy that whilst the Essays republished in “ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity *' were still appearing in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, Stephen—of whom eight years later Lord Beaconsfleld 
said, “ ii is a thousand pities that he is a judge, he might have done 
anything and everything as a leader of the future Conservative 
Party ”—was twice asked to stand for Parliament in the Liberal 
interest, first for Liverpool and then for Dundee. After consulting 
Coleridge he declined the former suggestion, the Attorney-General 
having explained to him that a seat in the House would disqualify him 
for serving on a codification commission that might presently be 
appointed. Almost immediately afterwards, however, Gladstone, then 
prime minister, resigned and although he soon ^returned to power, 
the very existence of the Government was at stake and there was 
nb hope of any attention beings given to legal reform. “ My castle 
of cards," said Fitzjames in a letter dated March 14th, 1873, *' 
come down with a run. . . My Evidence Act and all my other 
schemes have blown up and here am 1 a briefless or nearly briefless 
bister beginning the world all over again. ... I have some 
I- tee^on to think that if Gladstone had stayed in, I should in a few 
' have been Solicitor-General and bn my way to all sorts of 
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honour and glory.*’ Quite suddenly, however, his prospects again 
brightened, for he was appointed by the Lord Chancellor to act as 
Circuit Judge in the place of the famous lawyer, Mr. Justice Lush, 
who was detained in London by the Tichborne case. 

This was an appointment after Stephen's own heart and the 
next few months were amongst the happiest of his life, for the 
duties of the Bench were a pure delight to him. To quote his own 
words again, ** If in Indian phrase I could only become Pucka 
instead of Kucha, a permanent instead of a temporary judge, I ** 
would pibfer it to anything else in the world.’' All too soon this 
happy state of things was broken in upon by a telegram from 
the Lord Chief Justice summoning him to London. He hastened 
to obey and on his arrival was informed that if he would become 
the Liberal candidate for Dundee and were elected, he might be 
made Solicitor-General. This was, of course, a very strong temptation, 
the stronger in that, in the event of success, he might have a real 
chance of at last forwarding the cause of codification in England. 
In an evil moment he consented to stand for Dundee, making 
however, one condition that before going north, he should do the 
work already arranged for at Dorchester, As it turned out, his 
conscientiousness on this point was fatal to his interests, for when 
at the end of the Assizes he reached Dundee, another candidate 
had been nominated. In spite of all his efforts and those of his 
supporters he was defeated, his rival having been elected on the 
very day, August 5th, on which his Evidence Bill was finally with¬ 
drawn from Parliament. 

Sick at heart, angry with himself for having yielded against 
his better judgment and disgusted with the whole system of Parlia¬ 
mentary election, Stephen resolved never again to place himself 
in such a false position. Moreover, in addition to the mortification of 
failure, he was suffering keenly from the accidental discovery that he 
was not after, all a Liberal in the political sense of the term; but bitter 
as was the awakening, he congratulated himself on the truth having 
been revealed to him in time. When a little later he heard that 
Sir Henry James had been j made Solicitor-General, Stephen admitted 
that it was almost a relief to him. He felt he might perhaps do 
more good as an outsider, for he could never have voted with his 
party as a matter of course, and he now resolved to limitfhis 
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professional ambition to becoming a permanent judge. Should that^ 
too, be denied him, he made up his mind to devote the rest of his 
leisure to literature, hoping by that means, if by no other, to 
promote the cause of legal reform. Amongst his many literary pro¬ 
jects was a book on the English in India, and although he never found 
time to write it, his researches in connection with the subject led, 
some ten years later, to the publication of the deeply interesting 
“Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey.” 

♦ 

Early in 1874 Parliament was dissolved and the Conservatives 
with Disraeli as Prime Minister came into office and that same 
year Stephen was greatly cheered by being asked by Lord Salisbury, 
who had succeeded the Duke of Argyll at the India Office, to con¬ 
solidate the acts connected with the Government of India, a piece 
of work that would enable him to continue, if not actually to 
complete, the codification he had begun as legal member of the 
Council at Calcutta. True, the difficulties were very much greater 
than they would have been had he been still on the spot, but with 
undaunted courage he drew up a practically exhaustive table of 
every section of every act that had remained in force in India 
since 1770. The amount of toil involved in this Herculean task 
can scarcely be realized by an outsider, but what had to be done is 
well described by Leslie Stephen in the biography of his brother :— 
“ The kernel of the law,” he says, “ was contained in eight acts; the 
‘ Regulating Act ’ of 1773, the Acts upon the successive renewal of 
the Company's Charter, and the Acts passed upon the transference 
of the Company's powers to the Crown. As each of those had been 
superposed upon its predecessors without repealing them, it was 
necessary to go through them all to discover what parts were still 
in force ; how far any law had been modified b)' later enactments, 
and what parts of the law it might be desirable to leave unaltered, 
and then to fuse the whole into unity. Fitzjames proposed to repeal 
forty-three acts with the exception of certain sections and to substi¬ 
tute for the repealed portions a single Act of 168 sections shorter 
. , . than some of those repealed. The result would be to save 
a <^cal of labour to hard-worked Indian officials who required 

to the precise limits of their authority; and the Act forms a 

lih&pHete constitutional code, determining the powers and the mutual 
^^e^ons of the whole Indian administrative and legislative system.’^ 
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The draft of this most comprehensive measure completed, it 
was subjected to most searching criticism by Sir Henry Maine and 
other legal authorities who agreed in considering it a masterpiece 
alike of manner and of matter, but alas ! it was never even considered 
in Parliament. A preliminary measure was, it is true, introduced by 
Lord Salisbury, but rejected on account of the opposition of the 
Indian Legislative Council, and once more the question of the reform 
of Indian law was shelved. This was perhaps the very bitterest of the 
many disappointments Fitzjames Stephen had had to meet, but with 
characteristic fortitude he at once embarked on an even more arduous 
enterprise, the codification of the English Law of Contracts founded 
on the Indian Act he had been instrumental in passing in 1872, but 
more comprehensive and elaborate than it. He had not, however, 
proceeded far with it before he was called upon to lay it aside and 
devote himself to the revision of his “ Criminal Law in England, 
first published in 1863 for a new edition, in preparing which he 
incidentally collected the supplementary information embodied in 
a smaller volume, the " Digest of the Criminal Law," tjiat was 
published in 1877 and is still used as a text-book by students. 

Meanwhile, the indefatigable barrister had been appointed 
Professor of Criminal Law at the Inns of Court, giving proof in his 
lectures of a legal erudition rarely, if ever, surpassed. Not content 
with delivering his lectures he also prepared a “ Digest of the Law 
of Evidence," which at once took rank as a standard work and has 
since gone through several editions. Soon after its first appearance in 
1876, its author was greatly cheered by the recognition it won for 
him from the then Attorney-General, Sir John Holker and the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Cairns, the latter having given him instructions 
in the summer of 1877 to draw up a Bill fora Penal Code and one 
of Criminal Procedure. Full of fresh zeal and hope, Stephen at once 
prepared a comprehensive measure that was introduced in Parlia¬ 
ment in 1878 by Sir John Holker, who as well as the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Solicitor-General were most favourably impressed by 
it. This time success seemed to be really in sight ; the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee in 1879, and alluded to in the Queen's 
Speech in 1882, but it eventua.lly shared the fate of all its predecessors, 
for it never reached a third reading. 

Whilst the fate of the measure to which he had given so much 
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time and thought still hung in the balance, Stephen was employed 
on several important ecclesiastical cases, winning golden opinions for 
the subtlety and clearness of his reasoning, and his vast historical 
knowledge. No longer so much pressed for money, his fees being 
higher and the expenses connected with his large family considerably 
lower, he was able to indulge in travelling for pleasure and other 
hitherto unattainable luxuries. In 1875 he bought a house at 
Anaverna in Ireland, spending his vacations there for several years, 
but keeping on the one he had rented so long in London where his 
old friends Sir Henry Maine and Carlyle were near neighbours. In 
1876 he was fortunate enough to be introduced to Lord Lytton who 
had just been appointed Governor-General of India, and between 
the two, who were true kindred spirits, a very strong friendship at 
once sprang up. For the first time in a life that had been a long- 
continued struggle against prejudice, Stephen found a permanent 
convert to his views on India, and one who would have the power of 
converting those views into definite action. Before Lord Lytton set 
sail, Fitzjames, who would gladly have accompanied him—for he was 
often consumed with nostalgia for the field where he had done his own 
best work—drew up for his use an exhaustive account of the Indian 
legal system. “ It lit up," said Lytton, “the mysteries of administration 
like a policeman’s bull’s eye," and he never ceased to be grateful 
to its author with whom in the midst of all his arduous duties he 
corresponded regularly throughout the whole of his term of office. 
It is indeed in his letters to the Governor-General that Stephen 
most clearly reveals not only the chief ambitions of his life, but also 
the beauty of his character, the straightforward purity of his 
motives, and the disinterestedness that so often stood in the way of 
his worldly success, whilst those from Lytton, many of which were 
so private that they were seen by no one but their recipient, would, 
no doubt, could they be made public, throw fresh light on the vexed 
history of his rule. 

Very specially noteworthy amongst Stephen’s htters is that 
•dated September 6th, 1876, in which he dwells on th approaching 
X>urbar at Delhi when the Queen was to be proclaimed Empress of 
Indi^^* I am no poet, ” he says, “ as you are, but Delhi makes my soul 
bql^^tbin me, and I never heard ^’God Save the Queen * or saw the 
i Jack flying in the heart of India without feeling the tears in 
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my eyes which are not much used to tears ” ; and he adds that **the 
hearts of Hastings, Clive and many another old hero must start and 
tremble under our feet though they have been a century dead." 
He likens the Pax Britannica in India to Milton’s description of 
Universal Peace “when Kings sat still with awful eye," and 
observes that “ no one had or will ever have again such a splendid 
opportunity as the Viceroy for making a great speech and compress^ 
ing into a few words a statement of the essential spirit of the English 
rule satisfactory at once to ourselves and to our subjects.” He even 
sent his friend a rough draft of what he himself thought that speech 
should be, and was delighted when he found that some of his 
suggestions had been honoured. In another and even more interest¬ 
ing letter he shows the wideness of his sympathies by proposing 
the drawing up what he calls a “ moral text book " for use in Indian 
schools to be issued in the Queen's name. “ It might,” he says, 
“ contain striking passages from the Bible, the Koran and the Vedas 
about the Divine Being ; with parables and impressive precepts from 
various sources." 

On the retirement of Lord Hobhouse from his seat on the Indian 
Council, it was suggested that Stephen should succeed him, and 
in one of his letters to Lord Lytton he says “ the prospect of helping 
you and Sir John Strachey to govern an empire and to carry out 
schemes which will leave a permanent mark on history is all but 
irresistibly attractive, ” but in the end he felt it his duty to decline. 
Practically, however, he did much of the work that would have fallen 
to his share had his decision been otherwise, making notes on the 
drafts of important measures for the consideration of the Council and 
sending out to the Viceroy an exhaustive Essay on codification. 

During the Afghan crisis, in which he took the deepest interest, 
Stephen wrote several letters to the Times upholding Lord Lytton's 
policy in the main, though he criticized certain details somewhat 
severely. In the first two that were headed “ Manchester in India" 
he poured forth the vials of his wrath on John Bright who had 
characterised British rule in India as “the result of ambition, conquest 
and crime, and accused the Government of keeping up a cumbrous 
system of administration that gave employment to British Civil 
Servants, but failed to meet the needs of the people of the country." 
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“ We should be proud,” said Fitzjames, ** not ashamed to be the suc¬ 
cessors of Warren Hastings and their like. They and we are the joint 
architects of the bridge by which India has passed from being a land 
of cruel wars, ghastly superstitions and wasting plague and famine to 
be at least a land of peace, order and vast possibilities. The supports 
of the bridge are force and justice. Force without justice was the 
old scourge of India, but justice without force means the pursuit of 
unattainable ideals.” 

Later letters to the Times that appeared in October, 1878, 
attracted even more notice than their predecessors, and brought their 
author into temporary antagonism with his old friend Lord Lawrence^ 
who appears to have misunderstood his arguments and accused him 
of implying that the English were free to ride rough-shod over the 
liberties of the Afghans or any other native races whose rights 
interfered with their own interests. The veteran politician who had 
done such good service after the annexation of the Punjab in i849> 
as leading member of the Board of Administration, replied to Stephen’s 
letters in the Times^ drawing forth from him a most dignified and 
impressive answer in which the writer fully proved the injustice that 
had been done him, declaring that British rule rests on justice as well 
as force, and insisting on the importance of keeping our word sacredly 
with the Afghans. Very seriously, too, did he dwell on the danger 
of inflicting excessive punishment for the murder of Cavagnari,. 
remarking that we ought to prove to the natives that we are strong 
enough to keep our heads and be merciful even in the face of insults* 

In January, 1877, thanks mainly to the influence of Lord Lyttony 
the honour of Knight Commander of the Star of India (K.C.S.I.) 
was conferred on Stephen who was greatly elated, as he himself 
expressed it, at having the name of his beloved India thus stamped 
upon him.” In 1878 he was made honorary Doctor of Civil Law 
^(D,C,L.) at Oxford, and after serving during that year on several 
important commissions he at last early in 1879 realized his long 
cherished ambition of becoming a permanent judge. 

Stephen sat for the first time as a “ pucka” judge at the Central 
Criminal Court where he had held his first brief a quarter of a century 
before, and the first sentence he had to pronounce was one of death 
Q;|riifean who had murdered his mother. The responsibility of his 

position seems to have weighed on him greatly, but for all 
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that it wa^ one for which he could not but feel specially fitted, 
and he threw himself heart and soul into its duties. From 
the first he showed, as he had done in his early days as 
Counsel, for prisoners an extraordinary patience in unravelling the 
confused and rambling pleas put forward by them. More than once 
he saved an innocent man from the conviction that seemed certain, 
and he was not even above owning himself in the wrong as proved 
by several touching incidents quoted by his brother. A man accused 
of stabbing a policeman to avoid arrest, for instance, pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude On being 
removed by the warders he clung to the rail, screaming, You can*t 
do it: you don’t know what you are doing.” Fitzjaraes shouted to the 
warders to put him back, discovered by patient hearing that the man 
was meaning to refer to some circumstance in extenuation and 
after calling the witness found that the statement was confirmed. 

Now you silly fellow,” he said, “ if you had pleaded guilty as I told 
you, all this would have come out. It is true that I did not 
know what I was doing, but it was your own fault I ” He then 
reduced the sentence to nine months, saying, ** Does that satisfy 
you ? ” “ Thank you, my Lord,” replied the man, “ that’s quite 
right and left,” the court quite cheerfully. 

To the last it was always a great grief to Judge Stephen to be 
compelled to pronounce the capital sentence, and he himself describes 
how on a certain occasion when he knew he would have to do so, he 
had a horrible feeling for a week before of watching the man sinking 
and knowing that he had only to hold out his hand to save his life. 
** I felt,” he says, as if I could see his face and hear him say, ‘Let me 
live, I am only thirty-five; see what a strong, vigorous, active fellow 
I am, with perhaps fifty years before me. Must I die ?’ And I 
mentally answered, ‘Yes, you must.* I had no real doubts and I felt 
no remorse, but it was a very horrible feeling, all the worse because 
when one has a strong theoretical opinion in favour of capital 
punishment, one is naturally afraid of being unduly hard upon a 
particular wretch to whom it is one’s lot to apply the theory.” 

As is well known Sir Fitzjames Stephen was the judge at the 
trial of Mrs. Maybrick for the murder of her husband; she 
was convicted and condemned to death, a verdict later commuted, 
with his approval, to penal servitude for life ; and he was also res- 
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ponsible for the execution of the notorious criminal Li|;l%ki. These 
two decisions brought upon him much public indignation at 
the time, although the justice of his verdicts is now very generally 
acknowledged. In the latter case Stephen obtained a week's reprieve 
for the consideration of an alleged piece of fresh evidence, but after 
its examination and a long consultation with the Home Secretary, 
he was reluctantly compelled to adhere to his original sentence ; the 
fact that on the evening before his death the convict confessed his 
crime, proving the judge to have been in the right. 

Now that he held so high a position Sir Fitzjames Stephen 
enjoyed what he greatly valued, comparative leisure, and his spare 
time was devoted to what he considered his most important publi¬ 
cation the “ History of Criminal Law in England " in three volumes, 
founded on but considerably larger and more exhaustive than the 
** General View of the Criminal Law of England " that had appeared 
twenty years before. Its conclusion left him somewhat exhausted, 
but as was his wont he had decided, before it was through the press, 
on yet another enterprise that had so to speak grown out of the one 
first completed. To quote his own words in the Introduction to the 
new book, he had been much struck in writing the “ History of 
Criminal Law ” with the way in which nearly all the most important 
parts of our history connect themselves in one way or another with 
the administration of criminal justice and with the importance 
which in writing history attaches to a technical knowledge of the 
law. “This led me,” he adds, “ to form a plan of studying with a 
lawyer’s eye, some of the more remarkable of the trials in which our 
history abounds and of giving such accounts of them as might be 
recognised by lawyers as accurate and might interest historical 
students. He at first intended to begin the series with the Trial of 
Warren Hastings, but the mass of material connected with it was so 
overwhelming that he thought it best to confine himself at first to ^ 
one branch of the subject—the story ofNuncomar that had never 
'iyet been fully told, bound up with which was the later Impeachment, 
frir the judicial murder of the Indian Rajah, of Sir Elijah Impey, 
who Stephen felt had special claims on him, he having been the first 
Engl^man to attempt to codify Indian law. Another and more 
reason, he explains, weighed with him in the matter, 
in the present day is known to English people in general only 
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by the terrible attack made upon him by Lord Macaulay in his Essay 
on Warren Hastings. It stigmatises him as one of the vilest of 
mankind. No other such judge,” it declares, has dishonoured the- 
English ermine since Jefferies drank himself to death in the Tower^ 
Impey, sitting as judge, put a man unjustly to death, in order to- 
serve a political purpose . . the time had come when he was to be 
stripped of that robe which he had so foully dishonoured.” “ These 
dreadful accusations,” says Stephen, I upon the fullest consideration 
of the whole subject and in particular of much evidence which 
Macaulay seems to me never to have seen, believe to be wholly 
unjust ... Macaulay did not know his own strength and was probably 
not aware that a few sentences which came from him with little 
effort were enough to brand a man's name with almost indelible 
infamy.” 

The result of many months’ careful examination of several 
incontrovertible sources of information was the production of a 
narrative of enthralling interest in which the whole tragic story of 
the ill-fated high caste Brahmin is eloquently told, the evidence 
for and against him and his judges—of whom Impey, it should be 
remembered, was but one—skilfully sifted and weighed, the part 
played by the minor actors in the long drawn out drama being 
also clearly defined. The book is indeed a masterpiece of reason¬ 
ing, which, however much opinions may differ as to the justice of 
the conclusions arrived at, cannot fail to impress even hostile critics 
with admiration for the stern impartiality, judicial acumen and 
earnest zeal for truth of the writer. That the facts of the case, as 
related by him, differ greatly from the version given of them by 
Macaulay, whose love for efiective phrases and what is vulgarly 
called piling up the agony often led him astray, was always 
regretted by Stephen, but it is to be feared that nothing will ever 
reverse the verdict on Impey who, his vindicator sadly remarks, as 
long as he is remembered at all will stand in a posthumous pillory 
as a corrupt judge and judicial murderer, whilst the memory of 
Hastings will always be sullied by the suspicion that he was the 
instigator of a crime that the balance of evidence would appear to 
prove was never committed. 

Soon after the appearance of the book on Nuncomar and 
Impey the health of Sir Fitzjames Stephen began to fail, and in 
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April 1885, he was taken seriously ill at the Derby Assizes. Ac 
consultation with Sir Andrew Clark resulted in an order to abst^ifi 
from all work for three months, at the end of which time he j 
able to resume most of his duties. He never again, howeverJ 
recovered his old strength and for the rest of his life was compped 
to avoid unnecessary exertion and fatigue. He accepted his^ 
limitations with the courage that had never failed him in his earlier 
trials, filling up his leisure time by writing articles on subjects with 
which he was already familiar, corresponding with his old friends 
and reading, As proved by references in many of his letters bis 
thoughts often reverted to India where he had spent what he 
considered the most useful years of his life. In one, for instance, 
he dwells on his admiration for Mahommedanism, declaring that of 
all the religious ceremonies at which he had been present, those 
which bad impressed him most had been a great Mahommedan 
feast in India and a simple service in a Scottish kirk. In another he 
animadverts on the peculiarities of Buddhism, expressing the opinion 
that Nirvana is a somewhat cowardly ideal. Amongst his later 
public utterances of importance is a letter to the Times in which he 
examines what was known as the Ilbert Bill in which were sugges¬ 
ted certain changes of which he strongly disapproved. In the Indian 
Criminal Procedure Act of 1861 and 1869, for which be had been 
mainly responsible, English Magistrates were empowered to deal 
summarily with trivial cases against their fellow-countrymen, bu||& 
the new measure by the omission of the word ** European *’ gavPI| 
to native Magistrates the power of condemning Englishmen-to 
three months’ imprisonment, apropos of which Fitzjames remarked 
that Englishmen had a right to be tried by Magistrates who could 
understand their ways of thought. At the same time he realized 
the necessary one-sidedness of an arrangement giving them that 
right, shrewdly remarking that if all anomalies were to be removed 
in India, the first thing to do would be to send all Englishmen out 
of the country. 

In 1888, Stephen was greatly saddened by the death of two old 
friends, Sir Henry Maine and George Venables. He had often visited 
the former who was master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and for the 
latter he had always had the greatest veneration and affection. In 
1896, afresh attack of illness similar.to but more serious than that 
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biw to gihr«« «p all *^prk for some afl 4 
thoeglf be wasable togo onolrouit for two more seasonsi 
^ weskkoess necessitated the resignation of all his appoidtmehte 
< itk 1^*91. He presided as judge for the last time at Bristol on 
March 23rd, and on the following April 7th he bade farewell 
to the profession he had loved so well at a meeting in that 
jlllPn when a beautiful speech in his honour was made by the 
BUftorney-General, Sir R. Webster. To it Stephen replied In 
a few touching words concluding with “ God bless you all ’* that 
made a deep impression on his hearers. A few months afterwards 
he was made a baronet, an honour that gave him, however, very 
little pleasure, for it was conferred when he was mourning over the 
illnets of Lord Lytton that ended fatally on November 24th, 1891. 
Early in 1892, yet another and even more serious blow fell upon 
him, for his beloved and brilliantly gifted son James Kenneth^ 
Stephen, who as well as his two brothers had adopted the le|al 
profession, died at Cambridge at the early age of thirty. 

Gradually and at first almost imperceptibly the disease from 
Which Sir Fitzjames Stephen was suffering gained upon him and 
before the end that took place peacefully at Ipswich on May ittlb 
1894, he had become a complete invalid. He bore his sufferihge, 
which were often great, with quiet uncomplaining courage^ aod 
when he passed away left behind him the reputation of a man of 
tUDBuUied honour who had never allowed his private interoafc to 
interfere with his public duty, but had remained to the last ihithfu} 
to his high ideal. His love of fair play, indeed, often stornl 
own way, for as a barrister he never stooped to unworthy subter* 
l^es to win his case, and as a judge he administered the Jaw on 
m fundamental prmciples of equity, that he constantly alierted 
Were the protection of the weak against the strong. It wa^ his 
*%mpgnition of this fact, too often forgotten or ignored, that gavd the 
value to the work of Fitzjames Stephen, especially in India, 
such great vigilance is needed to guard against oppression, 
indeed, would it be for England’s greatest dependency if all 
IjaSpOnsble for its Government were to lay to heart the Words of 
hptight, simple-hearted lawyer spoken at the Indian Couh^Cl in 
• ** ^ distinct act of injustice, one clear instance 

^ less to the principle wpon which our Goyei^x^t 
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tQ all cladse^j taces, creeds or no-creeds, in Britisli India, 
ti^Onld In thn long run shake our power more deeply than even 
financial or military disaster. . . I believe that the real founda^ 
tiottgof our power will be found to be an inflexible adherence 
to broad principles of justice common to all persons in all countries 
and all ages and enforced with unflinching firmness in favour of or 
against everyone who claims their benefit or who presumes to 
violate them, no matter who he may be. To govern upon these 
broad principles is to govern justly, and I believe that not only justice 
itself but the honest attempt to be just is understood and acknow¬ 
ledged in every part of the world alike.*' 


RUhnurndf England. 


NANCY BELL. 


BELIDES.* 


Oh I Beilis,t once Belides, dancing 
With Ephegeus o'er the turf, 

Through dnfted bloom of orchards glancing 
White as the foam of ocean surf; 

Alas 1 Vertumus found the fair 
Beneath his boughs of plum and pear. 


Art thou, young Dryad, still regretting 
The broken dream of that sweet hour ? 
Since ever as the sun is setting, 

A tear weighs down thy starry flower, 
Low drooping on its dewy bed 
With clese-fringed eye, from weeping red! 


The story's over-old for telling, 

Yet flower, from youth and pleasure sprung. 

Sure, some bright spint in thee dwelling 
Makes thee so simple seem, and young 1— 

Oh 1 Beilis, Daisy—Marguente— 

Say, IS this why thou art so sweet ? 

MARGARET EAGLES SWAYNB. C% 
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the youngest Dryad, said to be changed into a flower to Uw ' 
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i^aine for Daisy. . ^ , 
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A LITERARY POTPOURRI. 



*HAT an excellent thing method is I How proud we are of 
our minds when they are in as good order as the drawers of 
a tieiat person’s writing-table I How virtuous we feel when know- 
w nicely fitted into proper compartments ready for use when 




l^ut, on the other hand, how delicious it is to forget somet^,.., 
are such things as method and order, compartmeht$'!^d 
|ij|^n-holes, to let our minds—to use housemaid's language-:-i!^;fetH!;l 
Ji^;-|jregular mess.” Instead of sitting down with books ready 
in pre-arranged order of precedence, a scheme of worlf 
hand, a list of notes on the left, drawers half open to sh^®l 
t contents ready for use, how refreshing it is to shut 
awers, pull down the escritoire with a bang, toss a h^p^P; 
||6h to floor or table conveniently low and stretch the liiijtji|^|i'J 
on a mattress that Procrustes had nothing to do withi.S|iK 
both hands, figuratively speaking, into a bowl of 
letting the fragrant contents dribble through one's fit ' ^ 







(j^ale their perfume through every recess of one's mind 
dainty pungency there is, what permanent yet 
in Lady Ritchie's (Anne Thackeray) words ! As : 
her recently published " Blackstick Papers," we catch f 
of dried lavender and rosemary, with a waft of freshlyr^ 
thyme, and the breath of living pansies when the 
pern, and the delicate aroma of scented verbena and geranio^ 



Indian readers retnember Thackeray's fairy story 
wng ” as li^nating as it is whimsical ? 
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Papeis ; ** Readers of my father^s works will be familiair with the 
name of the Fairy Blackstick who lived in Grim Tartary some ten 
or twenty thousand years ago, and who used to frequent the court 
of his Majesty King Valoroso XXIV. If I have ventured to call 
the following desultory papers by the Fairy Blackstick’s name, 
it is because they concern certain things in which she was interested 
•>^old bookS; young people, schools of practical instruction, rings, 
roses, sentimental affairs, etc., etc.'* 

Readers of Thackeray’s daughter's books, “ The Story of 
Elizabeth,” “ The Village on the Cliff," “ Miss Angel,” “ On an 
Island,” and, most winsome of all, “Old Kensington,” will be 
prepared to find in the Fairy Balckstick's musmgs a charm as subtle 
as aroma we have been speaking of, and a strength that, paradoxically 
speaking, is delicacy itself. The Fairy leans back into the Past and 
touches people and things with the wand of memory, making them 
rise up before us, alive, and clothed with old associations like 
finely-wrought lace. One of the old books alluded to in the 
Introduction is “a sober grey volume, born 1817,” the reading of 
which was to the Fairy's Mistress “an expenence like that of 
gathering sweet herbs out of one’s garden.” In this grey vplume 
Monsieur L. A. C. Bombet discourses of musicians, especially of 
Hadyn. According to M. Bombet, there was less music m Hadyn's 
home than in his breast. “ We may hope,” remarks Lady Ritchie, 
“that Mrs. Hadyn was fond of music, and that she found some 
consolation in her husband’s exquisite melodies for jars and sorrows 
of her domestic life.” 

The Fairy touches schools of practical instruction in the paper 
on St. Andrews. She deals now with the authority of the Past, no^ 
with the softer methods of to-day, winding up her remarks after a 
description of a visit to St. Katherine’s Schools, St. Andrews, thus 
“ What is a more charming sight than happiness ? This ^the 
eight of the school at play) was happiness to music, with youthful 
^irtS, locks and limbs flying and a beating time and tune, and a waving 
^ arms, and a flitting of maidens, driven by the ruling pianO ; music 
} Was lord of all for the moment.'* 

A little boy had objected to visit his first school in Lady 
hearing because it “ smelled of lesson^ ” Little girls will 
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not talk in this way of their schooldays at St. Andrews,” she 
remarks. 

Music ripples through the book as we turn the pages. Black- 
stick’s wand is almost like a conductor’s baton. In the paper on 
Joachim occurs this sentence : " It has been the present writer’s 
fortune to be able to count upon more than one certain and 
unfailing music through life—noble, guiding strains which have 
led the way along many chances and changes, only growing more 
familiar, more loved as time has passed on. ” 

' She speaks of the friendship between Joachim and Mendelssohn. 
“ It is always a sort of music to hear of true friends,’’ she says. She 
had an unforgetable experience once when she went to pay a visit of 
enquiry to a sick friend. She was admitted but bidden to go softly 
into the invalid’s room. The patient was very, very ill and Joachim 
was there playing by the dying lady’s request. There he stood, his 
back to the window, violin in hand, playing “ gravely and with 
exquisite beauty. The sad, solemn room was full of the blessing of 
Bach, coming like a Gospel to the sufferer in need of rest,” 

One of the people touched by the vivifying wand is George 
Sand in the paper on “ Nohant in 1874.” The living woman springs 
up out of a little book of memories by Henri Amic, In this 
illustrated pamphlet Madame Sand is made to talk; she sits 
familiarly with her parasol under the big cedar tree.” Lady Ritchie 
refers to her own impression of the great novelist. She only saw her 
once, and on that occasion the woman of flesh and blood, perceivable 
by the senses, struck her as a sort of sphinx in a black silk dress t 
The real woman was not to be apprehended by the senses. The 
genius of her books influencing her readers, perhaps long after the 
framework of her stories had been forgotten, was the true George 
Sand. When Monsieur Amic wrote of Madame Sand, she was old 
in years, but the youth of the favourites of the gods nullified the 
effect of Time, or rather changed it into a ripening process instead 
•of decay. To her vieux Troubedour, as she called Flaubert, she wrote 
in her old age, ^'The eternal thing is the sentiment of the beautiful 
in a good heart; both these are yours, you have not the right 
not to be happy.” Music trembles through this paper as Blackstick’s 
waud lingers round the silk-robed Sphinx with the human heart 
beating under cold impassivity. We are told of her deep voice, of 
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j,'^M^p^er;^miiiii^^ stalled ox in such juxtaposf 
^^i8keti<^dy Ritchie. And when a murder had been cbmmiil 
carriage, and a man was arrested on suspicion 
sr because the victim’s watch was found in his bootji^ 
.{;:H|opi^ Smith exclaimed: ^'Wliat of that? I have a clock 
If but I did not murder the man." 

-ij For our own part there is no paper in the book that stirs lis 
i^^Vso magical a touch as that on Mrs. Gaskell. The pleasure is all 
’ tie ; greater because in the Memoirs of Two Sisters—Catherine and 
'Sujtenna Winkworth—which gives ingredients of our potpourrif the.; 
:;frig^ memory of the books written by the author of Cranford 
Stirred, and we are made more intimately acquainted with 
i-iltjle Jl^erson of one with whose genius we had been in touch, sine® 
jiljjiahyipod. How we pored over Cranford at an age whent^diss;; 

S (^j|;Jns—to use her own language—would have severely reprim^i^s, 
P^^elders for allowing a grown-up book to be in our handsifi?^, 3 ^ibw;, 
|? 1 ||^th)essly we lived through the episode of poor Peter. Foi;|||ii|^| 
I^^Sreading so much as living in that old-world country tdwii|||ai 
as our own village birth-place. We made our acquai;i^| 
|jS^|;pranford long before the days in which we troubled to 
‘ i . the books we read. But when, at the mature age of 
"^und ourselves living at Haworth with the Bronte's, and 
the Yorkshire moors with Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell, 


H^JjMrs. Gaskell’s life of Charlotte Bronte, we began to 
ioiial identity of our author and to care to pick up any 
^Jj^iedge of her given us in books or by persons who had 

pper of Blackstick is not the first tribute the authoti^l^lll 
ington has paid to the author of Cranford. She 

Sles on the fact that Mrs. Gaskell had Scandinavian blooS'Mf 
It is interesting to compare Lady Ritchie's reeb^^ 
piibse of Miss Winkwprth’s. “A very beautiful young w^mfl|i^| 
|ihe|Preface to Cranfordf “ with a well-shaped head and 

-She was married when veryj, young to a Unitarian m|fti| 
Bj|&;;|nher early married da5'’s'that her intimacy withtWl 



SSly began. The sisters were struck wit 


with her gepM 


had; 
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palf'H^’ifi^boo^: 

lliis %as Mary Barton^ written to still, tlie. ^bh© in 
caused by a great sorrow. Great artist though |dr£' 
G^sleiji'^s, she was larger than her art. She put herself inW,her 
booki; thht is the reason of their greatness, but they did not absorb 
tb||::^ole woman. 

., fiMlsS; Susanna Winkworth said that when the world was 
adniiiing Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, it was felt by her friends that 
what; she published was a mere fraction of what she might have 
written had her life been a less many-sided one. Yet there was 
no dhurry or over-pressure about her. It would seem that the 
.dolbgbf^ul leisure that pervades the scenes in many of her books must 
K havi been a distinctive mark of her own character. Yet what^a 
:.?> 1 >i^iri;|'iife hers was. “ Not only was she a devoted wife and moth^, 

I •'bntl'b^t actual household cares were a positive delight to her. She 
V^^ihore proud of her cows and poultry, pigs and vegetables, than., 
v ojthtk literary triumphs, and trained a succession of young womhtif 
:Jf ;int0 ; ;first-rate cooks. Nor did she ever forget the special duties 6-f 'a 
■: niijnister’s wife. She was almost adored by the poorer members of 
( her’husband’s flock, who little knew, while she was listening;to 
: tli^r, troubles or prescribing for their ailments, how bright a stair 
she was in the great social world.” ^ ; 

. ‘ , » ■ ■ , ' , » ill 

Lady Ritchie alluded to her beauty, so did Miss WinkwortS^ 
' : who describes Mrs. Gaskell as a noble-looking woman with a queer 
presence and a constantly varying play of expression playing over I 
jjdi^llyiicul; features. Blackstick tells us that the many 

of her by the many persons who have written of her 
[.to express her altogether as she was; " have scarcely 
|||aarkable charm of her presence, the interest of all she 
iid memory, of her delightful companionship,*’ 

^ Winkworth speaks oLMrs. Gaskell’s talk as wondei:jfi|[^^i 
!it to a clear deep stream rippling along with sunliJJ|i|^' 
were charming in Society, she was deeper, tenderer^ -S 
lining in the intimacy of friendly companionsfaif 
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of homa Miss*Catherine Winkworth 

when the shadows of illness wero,;;ii 
j^rs;' Gaskell. WMV AST OV.' 
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SO much Uf« altogether; and then she is so thoroughly good. 
Her thoughtful kindness and gentleness to me, because I was iU| was 
as great as if I were one of her own children,” she wntes to her sister. 

j|or us, who lived with Mrs. Gaskell in her books alfter she 
had passed beyond the limits of this world, it is delightful to follow 
Blackstick's wand as it touches first one and then another of these 
volumes. What a fragrance is diffused by that touch. Pine cones 
and sweet resinous odours mingle with the strawberry leaves of 
My Lady Ludlow's garden ; faint suggestions of Tonquin beans 
and oms root and dried orange peel issue from our bowl of sweet¬ 
nesses. Yes, and we draw a deep breath of sea-air as we are caught 
again in the excitement of the most thrilling chapter of" Mary Barton'* 
or pace the streets of Old Whitby under the influence of " Sylvia’s 
Lovers.” By the way, what is a surer test of the reality of a book, of 
Its fidelity to human nature, than the fact that it holds the attention 
and plays upon the emotions of men and women of widely different 
classes ? Lady Ritchie speaks of a friend of hers regarding 
Sylvia as it it belonged to himself, and pointing out places, when 
walking about Whitby, as the scenes of such and such episodes in the 
book. Only the other day the present writer had a letter Irom a friend 
working among the poor m England’s “ black country, ” as the 
♦ colliery districts are called, mentioning by chance that she was reading 
"Sylvia’s Lovers ” to a sick collier, and that he was enjoying it vastly 

We are glad Blackstick dwells upon " Wives and Daughters,*' 
the book which Mrs. Gaskell did not live to finish, and which contains 
in our opinion, the most perfect evidences of the author’s unique 
powers. We say unique, because the reality and balance of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s books seem to us to be the result of the gifts she had 
peculiar to herself, of entering into the personality of others—not^of 
observing them merely—and then of making us feel in reading her 
stories that the lives of her characters work out the essential principle 
within themselves. She is not analytical; we are not constrained to 
dnieect her characters; we do not exclaim every now and then; 

Wonderfully drawn I” " How true to life I” "What a type so-apd* 
so is r We simply talk of them as we talk of our intimate friends, 
who are too near to us to be analysed, too much a part of our life 
to bn criticised. They are themselves just as we are ourselves. Who 
would call Mr^ Gibson of HoUingford the type of a country-town 
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p'i.tii'^vw fibre of his character and will. We ar^?i9|lpw<|;f| 
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we ,;feel the eloquence of his silence, we ^ ^ 

^^^Kif'^b^filfibrent effects his peculiarities have upon the 
^^®Mith whom becomes in contact. All these—i 
^mSibk'/ minor as well as major,—^are also living individfialifi^iiS-; 
PipiKyies and none other, yet each has his own relative position. 

ahd Squire Hamle}' are no more distinctly alive than 
iJo^^^llie, doctor’s apprentice, and Betty, the old servant of the 
'^^p^|i']^obinson, the squire’s butler, but they fill the places of 
^^^^|lf|mportance they ought to fill in the book, and the amoji^.uai; 
conservative Betty, and the loyal Robinson fill theirs, 
l^P||Poxe think, by the way, that his irrepressible love-makii||||p'!i': 
" "il^e sixteen year old daughter of the widower-doctor, 
.,^_^,jf|;bringing upon his “ loadster "the first grief of her life;,;i:^'Ptt|;5^ 
^§^|without being told by an index-pointer, that it was the 
iptercepted by Mr. Gibson, on its way through a 
pSpm’b' hand to Molly, that .first suggested the idea of her 
^S|||bther. What a chapter that headed Calf-Love is I Poor 


^Kl^!:|j?y-his was the answer he got i!b his billet doux^ addressei^^ 
s|'jaj;'^fli|ili'sh handwriting—to Master Coxe. The outer en;ye^& _ 
l^l^^perscribed Edward Coxe, Esquire—. We must give the 
i!^.5f^!ifjpOTagraph. It contains a little of the essence of Mr. 
^p'j|f^,'as'one of his prescriptions:— 

Master Coxe. 

■“iltiiat * Master * will touch him to the quick,” said Mr. ,Gj| 

Shit as he wrote the word.) 

- Verecu^di...-,- 

Fidelitatis Domesticae 
Reticentia gr iif; 

Capiat have dosim ter die in aqua pur&. 





R. GibsofiiiC 


|®|bn ^iled a littl^adly as he re-read his ,w;qr!^ 
®Smilil0ud (Mrs. Gibson's .name' wa».litary»^so-j 
iui:^,b'hbmepne'el$e). Tbenhe'chpfgilr 

ap 4 :'' ' 







|(;jifL|f|l^e*Il not like Master Coxe outside ; no need to 'piit'ir 

ary shame. So the direction on the envelope was.#^ ' 

Edward Coxe^ Esquire,' 


llrf 






Reeling as we do towards Molly Gibson we cannot help hsb! 



|(^^r spot of compunction for the calf-lover, though we t 
^ri^iaic^ption could have been better devised to meet a need than ' 
l^b^ived from his master. There must, however, have been 


Jlll^lm to make him sensitive to the budding charms of sweet M 61 ][^,^';j 
Molly Gibson,” says Blackstick, “ she is the dearest 
heroines, a bom lady, unconsciously noble and generous in every 
!|j®nght—^it makes one the happier to know that Mollys exist, even 
^l^ni^on, and one is grateful to those who can depict such ch^<^6t^ I 
llpljiiiii jtheir own vivid perceptions and experience. ” To those 
|ip|!^^<(truth and loyalty, and the simplicity that gives itself 
||^i|jrsv.uth the un-self-consciousness of the daisies looking up ^erf ^^’’*' ' 
||^;!^eryone passing through our English meadows, she must t^jj 
some would deny her the dignity of the iilk of heir^ 

Ip readers of the book to whom it is only a book and not a 
we see a whole small world of human nature, 







be the less interesting “ literary creation ” than 
^^patrick, the second Mrs, Gibson’s daughter. And so she 
jihbt if any creature of complexities was ever more simply r<^| 

|chS than Cynthia is realised by the art that certifies its supi^f^ 
^ijconcealing itself. The simplicity of a reserved nature fullii^ 
ipg is dense compared to the ethereal transparency of a c 
has practised deception from babyhood in self-defen^^ 

^e pliancy is the supplenesss of a mind, devoid of princij 
|ssionable to good influences; as responsive to the pall 
&iasm as to the appeal to ignoble self-interest, with, 

^n^ in the response, that the high-toned call carries Jhi^| 
^|ban her emotions go, while the material appeal is atfM|| 
||,iong as it lasts. This artlessly artful, this transpaij^*^’^* 
Mjpreature is Cynthia Kirkpatrick. We succumb to 

as^ a literary creation and as the flesh and hlpq^^l 
. 'oeyer;forgiveher>s the temporary _ 

ifwte'. lihsrerlonger dvejri 





'&STW(:W^sf:J 

, 'I®>“%^*■?^■■‘‘!)‘'V''V'^'.‘'''- . 

fSiflnp5t3*’liowis, bilt let us jbsf ,icld"''Squii^e Hkmiey’s 


fi'"'' ~".'u\ 




4^^J||^(^%earted but irascible old country gentleman. He was 
.:'i^ enquiries about Cynthia of Mr. Gibson after his sou 

bad proposed to marry her. 

\ —well, is she like your Molly? Sweet-tempered and 

; Sen^ble—with her gloves always mended, and neat about the feet, j 


two girls, for by so doing we shall give a gliraipse of 


.addready to do anything one asks her as if doing it was the very 
thing she liked best in the world ? ” 


;; ; .Musing over family affairs, he said to himself one day :— 

- She’s a pretty lass sure enough (^he was thinking of Cynthia) and 
' ■has prkty ways about lier too, and likes to learn from older people, 
•ys^hich is a good sign, but still she spoke to her mother in a way 
thkt; ! should’nt ha’ liked our little Fanny to have spoken if it had 
. Ipieased God for her to ha’ lived. And then, again, she took possession 
as I may say, and little Molly had tc run after us in the garden 
•’■' walks that are too narrow for three just like a little four-legged doggie; 
'^and the other was so full of listening to me she never turned round 
to speak a word to Molly.” 


.Jf Cynthia Kirkpatrick testifies to the genius of the artist 
;, who has given her to us, what shall we say of her mother, 
the lady-like governess, the woman whose selfishness was so 
, well covered by silky gentleness of manner that it resembled the 
\ieiaw8;, of an ease-loving tabby cat? She purred softly and her fur 


l^ijWas very smooth ; she was persistent as a cat and as pleasant to 
Vifetcpke. as one, but she possessed claws and no scruples, and her 
f!i;;^i^t]&Ods of behaviour were as little to be depended upon as are 
le choicest and most petted of our untameable pussies. , • 

)uld be a delight to bury our hands in the sweet dust 
gardens, or that gathered out of JVorth and South, 

How and Buth, but we forbear for pity’s sake. . ,i 

bought of Mrs. Gaskelland the meeting with her in 
irs and the letters and memoirs of the Winkworth 
jend our thoughts to the Bronte family. And .indee<|t^ 
^to face with Charlotte Bronte in the Winkworth, tn^ppiV 
tric^^ ^through’our fingers^ _ 
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breezes, and the music of the wind that braced the genius of every 
one of the three sisters sounds in our ears. 

There has been much Bronte literature published since Mrs. 
Gaskell wrote her life of Charlotte Bronte. She has been thought 
to have caught the morbid side of Currer Bell’s character, and to have 
seen the life at Haworth through Charlotte’s eyes when they were 
yellowed by illness and dim with sadness. Yet, alter reading all the 
later monographs and sketches and letters, we do not find that 
the woman stamped upon our memory by Mrs. Gaskell’s repre¬ 
sentation oi her has been altered by a single leature. And 
as we meet hei ku'e to face thank's to Miss Wmkworth, we see that 
her friend knew her better than the world will ever know 
her, even though Charlotte wrought herself into her books. She 
wrought herselt passionately. Perhaps we should say she wrought 
the passion that formed a part of her character into them. There 
is a great difference between her self-outthrow and Mrs. Gaskell's. 
The latter gave herself ui her work—and her work had a wide scope— 
st^ it did not take the whole woman tliougli it absorbed what it 
could absorb symmetrically. Charlotte Bronte's genius burned an 
outlet for itself and her powe- a& an artist made a deep trench to 
contain her work. Into it she threw the passion, the energy, the fire, 
of her soul. Wliat was left behind was a quiet, and somewhat 
exhausted, but indomitable woman ; a devotee at Duty s shrine, an 
intense but rather narrow leligious woman. There is in Miss 
Winkworth's memoirs a letter written by Charlotte soon after her 
marriage. To the present writer who confesses to having had a child’s 
unreasoning dislike of her husband, this letter is peculiarly interesting. 
Thv dislike arose from the knowledge that Mr. Nicholls disap'* 
provea of Charlotte's wTiting and we felt that to write when the mood 
was upon her was as necessary as to eat when she had appetite 
for food. In the letter alluded to she says . ** xVIy husband is not 
a poet or a poetical man and one of niy grand doubts before 
marriage was about ' congenial tastes' and so on. The first 
morning we went on to the cliffs and saw the Atlantic coming 
in all white foam, I did not know whethei I should get leave or time 
tQ take the matter in my own way. I did not want to talk 
but I did want to look and be silent. Having hinted a petition, 
license was not refused ; covered with a rug to keep off the spray, 



S'*' - <' 'M 

.aadsr* irasr ,f 

Jt liVf^'IWJiriNl to lit I cfctiso and he on!y ihiStoJ^ltd .^ett M 
l,/^d<^|^J'e)rept too Oearthe edge of the clifif* So iiir,he is alti'ays 
^^|fi>o 4 vih thid and this protection which does not interfere 
\0r {^fetendi is, 1 believe, a thousand times better than any half-sort 
jpsendo-sympathy. I will try with God’s help to be as indulgent 
to him whenever indulgence is needed/’ So far so good. Mr. Nicholls 
, lyhl hn estimable man; Charlotte Bronte a good, religious womah, 
But* what about the marriage of souls ? Would Jane Eyre or 
Sntiwe have cared to write thus after marriage ? 

/* Idiss Winkwortb's acquaintance with Currer Bell sent us again 
ioh^if t>Ooks, and the next time we want to enjoy ourselves with a 
^'hOWl of potpourri we hope East h West will allow us to try 
land djfng across the ocean the aromatic piquancy exhaled by them. 




JOHN LITTLEJOHN 



JTHE PLACE OF ANIMALS IN HUMAN 
';i THOUGHT.* 



relationship of Man to animals is a question of great interiaatVas”: ' 
from the scientific point of view as from the religious pbfntV 
Mr. J. H. Moore, instructor in Zoology in Chicago, has 
tlj^J^^tion partly from the scientific point of view in his int^iaisting l 
l^l€^'!^'^*Thet Universal Kinship.” Countess Martinengo-'^"*'"**"-*’^ 


I'the question in a very excellent way from the religiou|"'i 


m her recently published book “The Place of 
Thought.” Attempts to treat this subject from a scientifi^^ 
^;|q^ ,are not entirely absent from this entertaining volume. The " ' 
;^^€n, a few chapters would show to a casual reader the exti^l*®' 
" of learned authoress in this branch of her’study. The sahj 
one, which, as it appears at first sight, calls for a very ‘"T 
ii|ilt)^nt of the subject. Countess Cesaresco has treated it as sueiiiiv^£ 


ij^ttCid way in which she has done this, wiA some flashes of 
™'^|||urhere and there, has made it very pleasant reading. - i^ls 
‘^p^itime that it presents serious reading, asking us now and thl|, 
klliiid to reflect, it presents as light a reading as that of a recent-^i 


^irpus short animal stories render the work as interesting a§:^'i 
Id^^edly instructive. 

le chapter (§n “ The Greek Conception of Animals ” rei 
I'rbfWny ,a thing common between the ancient Greeks 
J^jili^ians on this subject. For example, Homer’s story of 

the two horses of Achilles, weeping at the death of Patrc 
Ijljii^lel in Firdousi’s story of Behz 4 d, the horse of Siav^ki^tl 
l^'osru weeping at the death of Siavakhsh. In her chapt^l^l^i 
.Zoology ” ,our authoress refers to the ' following 



'iAkitftals in Mknttm Whtft 



Jfy theCovntess Mai 











*»■ "i .''’’.f ' If V‘ 


j, who: ^s' Oovefcjoiorr'of':^! 

_ {azy’and bad done no good work ib ,,,, 
he cast with his foot a bundle of grass before a' 

1 jbody is represented as being cast into hell but his foot^-w:;7' 
torments of that place, because he helped an animal .^Ijtn 
^.. ;i|iiie moral of the story is this, that an act of kindness td jdu^b 
iihres, however small, is always rewarded by God. The hero pf^the.,' 
'!^^i':P®-vkn6s, is thought to be a Greek. 

authoress refers in her chapter on Greece to the Chario| : 
*^|S 5 |ountry. It is believed that it was ancient Irin that gaye.|hppe^; 

'■ the West. It was with the Mithraic worship that it enters int<> 


__ and Rome. Anrvat-aspa, t.e,f the swift-horsed, is an epithet 

'^feorshed (the sun), the co-adjutant of Meher (Mithra). 

WJ: The horse was a great favourite with the Iranians. He was, as it 
a member of the family. It is said of some ancients that in flieir 
Jilfetters to friends, while inquiring about the health of the irtembers of the 
' K^ijiy, they inquired about the health of their horses also. 

-V Xo the interesting animal folklore, in the third chapter on “Animals 
i^. Rome,” of children being brought up by animals, may be adftd tho 
Iranian story of Zkl, the father of Rustam, being brought up by a feirtl*, 

; ' fully agree with Countess Cesaresco’s disappointment thest: 

Hutarch is not so much read by the modern world as he ought to bp. : 
Besides his essays on kii|finess to animals, many more are worth 
I read even now. For example, his essay on death would. 
;coisoiation to many a grieving family. Our authoress asks in her ch^j^g 
: pii ** Rlutarch the Humane,” “ Do not some animals leave men fari bip^fg 
keenness of their sight and the sharpness of their hearing 
Mia^number of things, they excel, far excel mankind. Mr. 

" "^Ipyersal Kinship” gives a number of instances of that kind. 
i|yhe references to the cats in this fourth chapter are speciplyiii 
to us in India, when, owing to the plague epidemic, we.^ 
i’^lving “ The Rat and the Cat problem.” Mr. Boelter’s 
i^.“The Rat Problem ” supports much of that is said in t|lifi| ' " 

I cat being a sacred animal among the Egyptians. Thp 
'pt cat is here said to be Mau. Among Parsee childl^^,#^ 

Is the word, then, taken from^^ the “ 
word is onomatopoetic. We knjw that J 
I-Miattds A:n mouRtaohes on the 
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as a sign of mdurning. The Egyptians did the same on the death of 
their cats. Countess Cesaresco says that the rats invaded Europe in the 
trail of the Huns. If so^ what is the reason ? I think the reason is 
supplied by the “ Bread and Butter Theory ’’ referred to by Mr. E. Hut* 
tington in his ** Pulse of Asia.” The Huns and other Central Asia tribes, 
who brought about the rum of the Roman Empire, were driven to the 
West and to the South on account of want of food in their own country, 
that being the result of the frequent change of beds of several rivers 
in Central Asia and of the subsequent drying up of the beds. The rats 
invaded Europe for the same reason, as pointed out by Mr Boelter. 

Coming to the sjth chapter of the book under review, we find frequent 
references to the question of Animal food versus Vegetable food. Here 
IS an interesting story for the consideration of our Vegetarian Societies. 
At one time both the animals and the men lived upon vegetables and 
upon grass. The animals grazed, but the men pulled up the grass by 
the roots and stored it. The animals complained to God that the men 
were pulling up all the grass and that soon there would be none left. Cod 
said, * If I forbid men to eat grass, will you allow them to eat you? ’ 
Fearing starvation, the animals consented.” Compared to this* the 
complaint of ill treatment by the spirit of the animal creation (Geush. 
urvan) in the early part of the Gathas of the Parsees is indeed far reason¬ 
able. Firdousi also says that at one time all men were vegetarians. But 
it was Ahriman who made them flesh-eaters. He once assumed the fotm 
of a cook and went before Zohak, who is compared to N imrod, and entered 
into his service. Unasked, he first prepared a dish of eggs for the wicked 
monarch who liked it. From eggs to flesh was but a step. Our authoress 
gives this story later on in a slightly altered form. 

Our authoress says, “ In Germany and Scandinavia it is lucky to 
have a stork’s nest in the roof. The legimental goat is ‘the luck 
of hiS company’.” While travelling in Eiuope in 1899 I remember having 
observed an instance of the fir^-t statement. A hotel-keeper did not like 
to remove a bii d’s nest from his roof, though be knew that it was a 
nuisance to his customers, because he believed it to bring good luck to him. 
I remember having seen at Colabam my boyhood a regiment which had 
a pet goat, as it were, for its commander, A special servant waited and 
locked after him. In church and other parades he led the regiment. The 
’ Story of the goat, which I remember having heard, was, that one day the 
regiment had lost its way in a march and was in search of water. A goat 
pointed the way to a stream, and at once became their favourite. 

The neJtt two chapters bring us to Zoroastrianismandthe esUtnatlofi 
44 




















as ' imerl'4'e bsbign British nils, bat th«y ilaV# «<ita4 

COA^o^ serbttsly, the subject of sending a number of their 
to ancient fatherland. It was only about four or five years agO» tbAj? 
Kban Bahadur Burjorjoe D. Patel, C.I.E., of Quetta raised the 
pf founding a colony in Seistan, the land of Rustam and Zal, Wtntt 
a glorious day it will be when some Parsees march to Iran 
Seistan, holding their sacred Fire and their Avesta before them > It iHras 
the ancient Persian Kings, the ancestors of the modern Parsees, whp 
helped the ancient Jews to return from Babylon to their land Of 
Jerusalem and to found their Temple The Christian nations, inasmuch as 
their Christianity is an offshoot of, and descended from, Hebrewism, are, 
as it were, descended from the ancient Jews. So, if the Christian Kmgs of 
Burope will do the needful to make Persia free^ and to help the Parsees 
to return to their ancient fatherland, they would be, as it were, repaying 
an old debt. 

Perhaps one may think that the chapter on the *‘Faith of Iran*’ m the 
book under review is out of place, but the learned authoress has^ 
anticipated that objection and has well explained its inclusion. Her 
next chapter on “ Zoroastrian Zoology ” has a fitting place m the bodk, and 
one would not properly understand the chapter without understanding the 
^ faith on the tenets of which the Iranians had based their views about the 
|)lace of animals in human thought. The names of two of the early 
Kings of Persia as given by our authoress—Taliumen and Zorak-^Spnnd, 
Strange. We do not know on whose authority these names are giii^en 
Firdousi and others give them as Tehmuras and Zopak. There are 
several other Persian names which bear a strange spelling. Again, 
Countess Cesaresco gives no authority for her version of the 
i Bundehesh, and we are not able to follow her. While speaking of the 
^ Fravashis of the living creation, she very properly says that “ he Who 
knows only one religion, knows none.” The references that she gives 
from the Bible to show that “ it was only by chance ” that the Mei^ 
about the Fravashis “ did not pass into the body of Christian 
are interesting. 

^ The Countess calls the Ard4 Viraf-namah “ a document of priceless 
^Ith*’ to the student of Mazdean eschotology. Parallels between 
/ yitafs book and Dante’s Divine Comedy have, ere now, been pointed 
Our authoress’s remarks draw our special attention in thl§ 
(connection She says: »I cannot feel convinced that with the geOg%^^ 
phitikb astronomical and other knowledge of the East which ^ Md'M 
to'have reached Dante bv means of conversations with merimatili^ 
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pilgrims attdi perhaps craftsmen,... there did not come to hittt also some 
report of the travels of the Persian visitant to the next •world, ” We 
would here draw the attention of our Parsee readers to her word of 
advice. She says, “ The Parsees have abandoned now the theory that the 
book is other than a work of imagination; but it may be hoped that they 
will not cease to regard it as a cherished legacy from their fathets and 
a precious bequest to their children.” 

Passing by the two chapters on Jainism and Buddhism” and on the 
teachings of Guru Nanak, with which we m India are generally familiar, we 
come to the chapter on the Hebrew conception of animals. “ Peace in 
Nature ” is the key-note with which our authoress opens the chapter. The 
beatific vision of Josephus, as pointed out in the book, presents to us the 
view of the whole Creation lifting up a perpetual hymn of praise. This 
reminds us of what is said m the Fravardm Yasht of the Parsees, that the 
whole Nature sings a hymn of praise on the birth of Zoroaster, because it 
anticipates, as it were. Peace and Plenty all round as the result of his 
teachings. 

The chapter on the Mahomedan view of the position of animals in 
human thought is headed ** A People Like Unto You.” This heading is 
taken from Mahomed’s beautiful words on the kinship of men and 
animals. He said: ” There is no beast on earth nor bird which dieth 
with its wings but the same is a people hke unto you, ” The sensibility 
of some Moslems against taking life is attributed by some ** to their 
inherited Zoroastnan tendencies.” But our authoress says on this point: 
“ To think this is to misunderstand the gioundwork of Mazdean humane 
teaching, which was not based on sensitiveness about taking life. Such 
sensitiveness is rarely found, except among Aryan races, and Zoroastrianism, 
though it spread among Aryan people, was not an Aryan religion.” This' 
statement, that Zoroastrianism was not an Aryan religion, based on the 
ground referred to in the chapter on the Faith of Iran, that Zoroaster 
was not one of the people among whom he preached his religion, requires 
greater elucidation. The Mahomedan belief, referred to by our author- 
resa, that both the dog and the cock are devil-scarers, was also a Parsee 
beli^ according to Parsee books Tike the Sad-dar in Mahomedan Persia. 

belief about the cock as a devil-scarer is common among many 
Oulttions. For example, the ghost of Hamlet’s father is scared away by 
the crowing of the cock. 

^ The following statement of the Countess draws our special attention. 
Sbe Several savants have thought that the dog is scorned by 

|^a£wcauae he was revered by Mazdeans; that he suffered indignity 
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at the haQdfi of the'hew believers as a protest against the excess of honour 
he had received from the old.” A Parsee High Priest is reported to have 
said recently exactly vice versa. According to Capt. Buchanan, who read 
a paper before the Medical Congress in Bombay, last February, on the 
importance of introducing cats in the villages to destroy rats and thus to 
withstand the inroads of plague, the Head Priest, when questioned about 
the repugnance of the Parsees to keep cats in their houses, said that 
they, in his opinion, did not like the cat because it was a lavourite with 
the Moslems who had driven them away from Persia. Countess 
Cesaresco thinks that the “ Eight Characteristics ” of the dog referred 
to in the Avesta (Vendidad, chapter XIII, 44) have suggested to 
the Moslems “ the comparisons of the qualities of the good dervish 
and the dog ” 

In her chapter entitled “The Friend of the Creature,” our 
authoress gives very beautiful, touching, small stories of Christian saints 
and animals. Iter own sympathetic heart, without which she could 
not have written such a beautiful book, shows itself to us in the small 
parenthetic story m this chapter about her own saintly act m saving a snake 
from the clutches of a kitten. She was writing about the saints and 
their acts of kindness, and we say in all seriousness that it was they 
who, or their acts which, perhaps inspired her to do that saintly act. 
The best reward of good moralists and sincere preachers is that their 
teaching makes them “better men.” Countess Cesaresco’s book may or 
may not bring her material reward, but this one act, done in the midst 
of her writing this book, is a reward in itself, that cannot be counted in 
pounds, shillings or pence. The sermon of Saint Francis to birds, 
or that of St. Anthony to the fishes at Pameria, or that of St. Martin 
to the water-fowl, referred to m this chapter, are, if nothing, sermons 
preached to themselves. As a good prayer is a self-preached sermon, 
so, a sermon of that kind, howevci eccentric it may appear to others, is 
a sermon preached to one’s self. So, this good book of the Countess, 
whether it may serve as a sermon to others or not, has proved itself 
to be a good sermon to herself. A deep and sincere view of her subject 
suggested a kindly act to her. It was an inspiration and an inspiration 
of that kind is not the privilege of prophets and saints alone. 

We think we have said enough to draw the attention of our readers to 
the admirable book of Countess Martmengo-Cesaresco. The remaining 
chapters are as interesting and instructive as those which we have briefly 
referred to above. The book is most suggestive from many points of view. 
It gives equally good food for thought to a moi alist and to a vegetarian, 
as to an anthropologist. We repeat that it affords very pleasant reading 
and it does not weary you from beginning to end. 


Ce/ute, Bombay, 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 






SACRED LANGUAGE OF THE BEGINNINGS. 


T O n mind freed from the con\entional ideas of the scholars and 
' theologians, nothing can be more obvious than the one languttgt m 
WhiKdl} the Beginnings are described in all the sacred scriptures ahd 
of the world ^ 

^ Onder various terms first of all is postulated the Absolute, the ttoh* 
nSjiiilftent; and out of That Unknowable Potential there emanates the 
Pivioe Monad—God Actual. This Monad appears m the limitless e^manse 
luetddtthe symbol of a hen Bird which lays its Egg upon the Waters *!%« 
'lUife within bursts open the Egg, and Light, Heaven and Earth, appeal 
fhetefrom. 

All this, it is important to observe, takes place prior to the mcepttOh 
of the cosmic processes of Involution and Evolution which are metttionypd 
m niost of the great scriptures. 

** Heaven and Earth” are the great symbols for Spirit and Matter* 
Spirit IS the active, the life, and projective constituent of existence, aJCtd 
Matter is the passive, the form, and receptive constituent. The first 
ideative, conscious, masculine actor, and the second is the atoi^;^ 
!»hscious, feminine receiver and container. <t! 

$timt on Its highest plane is the Divine Truth (Hokhmah) whicbdil^** 
Matter the receptive understanding (Bmah) at the commenceitlfaM: 
first cosmic process—which is the spiritual involution of 
of being that matter is afterwards to evolve from itself, !$ 
to all that matter in our epoch of Evolution is possessed of 
either active or latent, qualities which are vibratory and 
nc in contrast to itself—the inert and atomic possessor of the 
The mover and the moved are m superinduced alliance, ^ 
Ivictive science is founded upon the idea that matter under 
Ifi invariably evolves its latent qualities. The scriptutl^ 
jh this IS true of matter mwt yet pHmvdtnllyy 
si^ve element —had no In pasif; 

i th, ptotm of jai« k’m. 





. 

itiH:'' and acierice^ In matter are locked up kndt^ 

H^tencies which the scientific mind is constantly en^ 

|ating. 

must be understood that in the cosmic process of lnvolUt|^S^S 
liysical, but all qualities high and low are dealt^ with';^|^^m^ 
'c^J^live planes. The spiritual, moral, mental, emotional andjti^^P®| 
'^i^itie's are involved just as completely in their appropriatil^^P© 
i|^il[?etj' as physical forces are in physical matter. > 

flatter is described in scriptures as the ** container.” In 

to take out from the container, it is necessary first that therdl 
5|i^{^iat into it in perfection qualities which are afterwards to be tsd^||\ddt‘s:i 
in imperfection. This explains the raison-d'etre of spiritual ihvp|nti^^^ 
i^fch must precede spiritual evolution. The two processes are:feqi^^dirijjf;; 
>^i^;bbautifully explained in various scriptures under expressive 
j^^S^they seem to me to awaken the response of conviction 
^’=^d:;firt chapter of the Hebrew Genesis is, I find, almost entir6i]^'^)^^|!;' 
f^||i; 4 teScription of the process of Involution culminating in the 
while the first part of the second chapter, mistaken 


.blundering second account of creation, is a luminous descnlip^i;;]^ 
^^pbeginnings of the Evolution that followed the period 

between the two processes. In the Chinese scripture the'i;^^^®| 
^e'Brst chapter is on Involution, and the second chapter on 
hope to show. 


S^!(':The Divine Sacrifice, mentioned in so many scriptures, iS' 

^®|atiOn of the Divine Spirit within the confines of Matter 
^ffil’timately emerges in the souls of the “ righteous” after 
w|glution are ended at the close of the cycle. So we read of 
^^Ifibol of' sacrifice) slain from the foundation of the world”';, 

^P|l9,_the Brahmanas, Vishnu is identified with sacrifice (Ya|ns^|)|§Mp;'i|ii’ 
i^tbnier Williams points-out (in Hindu Wisdom^ p. 323); anid't^lfj^j^llie, 
is described as confining himself in avatars or incarnati6!hl|||i^l|||f 
■^^^atipn of humanity. These avatars are the spiritual centr||'^f!|^|toil| 
fi|iiiev.desire?, ■ emotions and mental '-qualities of humanity, 

S^lmay^ bp ;constantiy rai^d towards perfection, and the lowe'tl^l^pK 


W)|^j^;^bdpstr(^ed. , ' \ 

th^fi^,que^i(^^ 





tion, or 
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spirit, tli*t liiey toi^other skouldi produce ^reeturee fot him m 

many ^ays,"* 

The symbol of ** performing penance" has the sa me meamng as 
**saciificmg." The Unconditioned become-, the Conditioned' duality 
arises, the one germ becomes two polarities. In the Chinese sacred myth, 
Fabihe (the Logos) is “ the Sacnfacer " , he limits and offers himself up 
for the sake of his unucise, ; ^ , he exists as the totality of Spirit and 
Matter, Life and Form m the cosmos “ In him we live and move atldi* 
ha,ye our being " (lets 17, iS) a 

It js rare to find a modern writer recognising m any way the teacl# 
mg of ancient scriptures on the great subject of Involution and Evolution. 
It IS therefore with much pleasure I cite a passage from Mr Paul Elmer 
More’s article on “ The Dualism of St. Augustine" in the Hihho t Journal 
for Apnl 1908 — “Speaking broadly, Mam’s system may be divided into 
two great periods—one of involution, or mingling of spirit and matter, 
adapted from Zoroastnan sources, and the second of evolution, or tl^ 
separating of spirit and matter, borrowed i hiefl^Jrom the Christian 
Mt* More indicates the ancient teaching, buljRhcr explains 
nor credits it as a cosmic fact, and I dissent^Bm his assertions of adapt¬ 
ing and boirowing. In the New Zealand mjRis there are the same ideas 
of mingling and separation of spirit and matter, where adapting and 
borrowing aie quite inadmissible as explanations. 

Turning now to the Yi King account, we find lu a Chinese commen- 
taiy on the first two chapters, a short and clear explanation of the Involu¬ 
tion and Evolution taught in the sacred book It must first b^finder&tood 
that the terms and Khmtn are many tunes stated ^ mean tho 

active and passive elements of being, and theiefore can be correctly 
rendered Spirit and Matter — (Appendix I, Section I , Ch. I ) 

“ The method of Khien is to change and tiansform, so that every¬ 
thing obtains Its correct nature as appointed by the mind of Heaven J 
thc^eaftet the conditions of great iiarmony are preserved in union.. , 
()Ch. II ) Complete is the great and originating capacity indicated by 
All things owe to it their birth; it receives obediently the in- 
of Heaven. Khwan in its largeness supports and contains all 
Its excellent capacity matches the unlimited power of Khie||j^ 
>rehension is wide and lis brightness great. The various things 
it their full development." (Sacred Books of the East Vbl, 
413-214). j||l 

paraphrase slightly tihis translation by Mr. Jas. Legger^ 

I 
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l^lie dpiiHtuiil method o{ changing and transforming matter is the^ 
process Involution, and results in the attainment of perfection of 
nature and conditions of great harmony in the union of the active and 
passive elements. (This assertion of perfect harmony is the equivalent of 
the pronouncements of “good” and “very good ” in (jenesis I.) Jlvery 
incoming of qualities must be in perfect harmony and all must be com^ 
pletely adapted to the Divine purpose and end. There is no strife or self- 
will in the golden age of Involution. 

The next passage relates to the receptivity of matter. When the 
process of involution is complete, matter becomes the originator, the 
mother to which all qualities now owe their birth, and it is obedient to the 
influences of the Spirit within. Matter in its largene-^s, on all the 
planes of thought, desiie and sensation, supports and contains all things 
that stimulate the soul. Its adaptive capacity is proportionate to the un¬ 
limited power of the Spirit winch informs it. The various energies and 
qualities arise and unfold from it, and they obtain by means of it their 
full development. 

In interpreting the first chapter of Genesis it must be remembered 
that plants and animals are the symbols of the qualities that are involved. 

his Dr G^n. (on. Mann/t, 20, Augustine interprets the dominion 

given to man over the beasts, of his keeping m subjection the passions of 
the soul.” “ Confession^” (Pilkmgton’s Translation, p. 377). 

To return to the symbol of tlie Egg. The Egg is the circle O —the 
primal Divine Idea of the Cycle of Life, laid in the celestial Water which 
is the symbol Truth-Reality. Mj'her Night, the Darkness Divine, 
brings it forth, or the Bird, symbol of God, lays it. 

“In the beginning this (J-Jrahinan) wis non-existent. It bechme 
existent, it grew. It turned into an Egg The Egg lay tor the time of a 
year. The Egg broke open. The two halve-, were one of silver, the 
other of gold. The silver one became tins earth, the golden one the sky.” 
{Khandosryti Upanisliad, Prap 3.) In the Finnic “ Kalevala” the Divine 
Duck lays the Cosmic Egg of heaven and earth in the Water, In the 
Greek Orphic Theogony, the Egg opens and from it appears Phanes, 
Light, and in the Egg are revealed the upper and lower diacosms, the 
ideal and the sensible worlds. 

In Manu I., 5., &c,, it is said :— “ This universe first existed only in 
darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, as if immersed in sleep. Then the 
Self-existent, having willed to produce varidus beings from his own sub* 
stance, first ^ith a thought created the Waters, and placed on them a 
particular seed or egg. Then he himself w^s born in that egg in the form 
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' SjCnpt'iire's' 
to dishonour, 

I linaintam that the similarities offer proof not chl^! 
Sptures and myths are inspired, but that they all 
pivine source m the human mind. It is obvious that i 
by observation have any knowledge of the Beginnings 
^'pus scriptures this subject is a common topic, and the ; sli 


'^,is that without any collusion, the inspired writers have_,,, 

^; descriptions, and often used identical symbols, as Pari 
ft, Egg, Water, Heaven, Earth, Sea, Animals, Plants, &c. 

investigate the meanings of these symbols we discover tl^e^lJw! 
selection and use, and there is revealed to us the Sacred Lang^^f 


speaking of a language so elusive and indefinite 

contrary, it conforms toMStW 

in that the terms used have distinct meanings^;i|iii#j&] 
wherever found in any part of the world. On^|^^|| 
I'lP'!: it has been so long undiscovered lies, no doubt, in the f^||jhhj|- 
Of the commonest symbols have double and seemingly 
accordance with the dual nature of things (higher 
“ Serpent ’» stands for both Wisdom and Desire, » Water folSw 
^^^.Error (illusion). But this duality of meaning introduces no'CeSSSi 
contexts show which signification is to be taken. The ' 


^,;Pe learned by any philosophical student who is free froni;^ 
^udice, if he will only set his mind seriously to study it. 


G. ARTHUR G.' 
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( Contiuned ft om our Imt number^ 

P\Ri Oh Chapter XIV. 

** Stay there and keep watch, Lord Roberts.” Anne held up her 
finger to him, then she shut the door and lay down on her bed. She 
felt very exhausted and thankful foi the rest, but she knew she could not 
steep, her brain was too full of impressions, so she did not close her eyes, 
but lay looking out of the window, and watching the flickering shadow 
of a large lime tree outside in the garden as the sunlight cast it upon the 
wall of her room. She began to think of all the events of the afternoon, 
of her arrival at the sports, her conversations with the vaiious people, 
of Mrs. Dayford and her extiaordir aiy ideas. She wondered how it ivas 
that Mrs. Dayford had not lushcd up with remedies when she had fallen. 
She usually seemed to be a vtalkmg pharmacopoeia. Perhaps, however* 
the pockets of her best dress were not as capacious as those of her blue 
serge. Perhaps also she might not have heaid of the accident, she might 
have been in the refteshmeiit tent eating ices. Anne laughed at the idea. 
It was highly improbable, she told herself, that Mrs. Dayford ever eat 
icc^ or anything so frivolous—fiivolous—could food be called frivolous ? 
She wondered, and as is often the case with a tired brain, she began 
puatalipg over the word and its meaning, until it annoyed her horribly^ 
Sh'a tried to change the train of her thoughts, but they always seemed 
to ootne back to the same thing. She began to feel more and mocp 
anttoyed. Just then Lord Roberts, who had fallen asleep outside tfio 
door* gave a loud snore and thus made Anne’s mind wander off to another 
euI^OQt'^-’Keynsham. She thought of the first occasion on which she had 
bini (she had not seen him in the Church) when he had killed 
tuplbrtunate bird. How she had hated him then. He must be al** 

' <|ipat ipoiad to have done such a thing. She could not understand watiton 
dptfUotion. Then, to his ir.tervention to-day she owed her life. She 
help admiring him for the prompt way in which he had acted, 
' been kind afterwards. She had been almost rude to him too. 

ntttst be more poUte to-morrow when he came* * 
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Htfre her arin began to rehiinc} her of its presence by many painful 
twinges. She wanted someone to be very nice to her ; she felt helpless, 
childlike. Once when she had fallen off her bicycle when out with 
Percival, she had hurt her wrist and he had been so upset abput it. 
Then and there in the dusty country road where it had happened he 
had taken her in his arms and kissed her tenderly and called her ** My 
own precious little girl,” then he had insisted upon tying it up with 
his own handkerchief " to make it well,” and had led her bicycle until 
she felt able to mount again. “ Oh, Percival, I want you,” moaned poor 
Anne, then she sobbed helplessly, rocking to and fro on her bed, “I 
can't live on in the memory of you. I want you, I want to feel you, to 
SQfi your face and touch it and your dear brown hands. Oh, Percival I” 

Lord Roberts outside woke up and heard the sobs. He scratched 
vainly at the door, but could not make it yield. He gave a little short, 
sharp bark but no one heard him. Downstairs, Mrs. Langridge was busy 
preparing the refreshment which she was sure Anne needed, and Anne 
meanwhile cried herself to sleep. 

Chapter XV. 

At the dinner in Camp which succeeded the sports, Keynsham 
found himself quite a hero. Few guests were present, and the party 
that sat down to dine was composed almost entirely of officers of the 
Militia with a sprinkling of “ real soldier.s,” as Lavinia called them, 
who were connected with the Militia, or who having retired from 
active service lived in the Councester neighbourhood. According to 
custom this was not a “ ladies’ night,” and none of the fair sex were 
present. Perhaps the real reason lay in the fact that most of the men 
had taken a very active part in the sports, and felt unequal to the strain 
of entertaining much after the violent exercise. 

About twenty-five men were assembled round the table in the 
ggily decorated Mess tent—eighteen officers, and seven guests, including 
Archdeacon Dayford, and two of his subordinate clergy, Drs. Martin and 
Keynsham, and the squires of two neighbouVing villages. Keynsham was 
seated between Lord Avesham and Captain ! iolford, and the first words 
the former addressed to him as they began the dinner with a savoury of 
oliv’es and caviare, were on the subject of the rescue. “You were jolly quick 
abd plucky,” he exclaimed, starting headlong into the conversation 
without any preamble, as was his custom, ‘wy pony nearly caught you 
too. If he had, there'd have been two lives gone instead of one. Good 
Lord, I might have been had up for mansl^ghter, think of it 1” His 
pink face turned Almost pale at the idea, ijle paused in conveying an 
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|jehind Keytisham to make the remark, and in doing sd 
tact with a soup plate which a waiter was about to p^^| 




|m£sS 




pfiii^amn—I mean I beg your pardon. But wouldn’t you now^ti 
injured head and awaited the reply. 
iibtfo^rd forbore a smile. He rather liked this ingenuous you^|mlhx!> 
i^.putspoken ways. ‘ 

‘|i|l;:-.''expect I should,” he said. In his heart he knew he woul'ili^^fe| 
lo the rescue. 

'Martin from the other side of the table, with his usual disrega^^H 
" ^ Hiktics joined in the conversation which happened to intere^xiil^l 
‘l^rvthan the remarks of the farming squire who sat next himi^j^^B 
iljbnly topic of interest appeared to be the rotation of crops. . jjj JBpP;-; 
:^||jpliy nice girl, Anne Langridge,” he said heartily. “It’s a con|i|jPtpJ 
^^'^~me poor old Sykes died of cholera. She would have made, 

fife, and now she is just fretting her hea»‘r. and losing heri^^^ 
pity someone else could not tur;^ now.” 
flll^he might not care for anyone else.” Halford’s voice'wiaI'j| ^B 
ke bent over his plate and jid not watch the effect of 
Martin almost bellowedijiig reply. “Not care for anyone 
^i^ she would. Women ajren’t meant to live alone in the woi:i,^|^S 
I'Plithem transfer their a^gQ^ions mighty quickly if they get 
''^piTjCangridge won’t be ar, old maid, I’ll bet you anything yQU.|i|^H 

his hand down on the table with 
“fede all the glasses rii^g. ■ ' 

of laughter greeted his oration. The men were:a|^^ffi 
used to Dr. Marun^ and if they were not, they had spp e ffl ^p ! 
so, and to learn thafr hg did not mince matters. 

letter try your own licfe^ Dj?ctor,” said a young subalte^hc|s^^fe^ 
|he Militia in the vak hope of getting a commissioh-'M^^W 
eXine.'Regimentsj and was during the traihing'thd 

younger,' 
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Keynstisitni U^teti^d attentively. For a moment ho made no remark. 
He seemed to be thinking of something. “ Was your friend the only 
officer there ? ** he asked. “ Had he no subordinates ? What was his 
rank, by the bye ? ” 

**He was Major and a D.S.O. too. He got it in Egypt with Gordon. 
They say he was just splendid in that campaign, his only fault was being 
a bit too risky. He haled cowardice and exposed his men too much at 
times. I believe he did have some youngster with him. Let me see ! —• 
VkS, it was young Green. 1 met him a few times and I’ve heard of him in 
Sykes* letters. We might write to him, but it won’t be much consola¬ 
tion getting particulars. The poor old chap is gone anyway I ” 

They were at the crossroads on the outskirts of the town. Holford’s 
*way lay straight on to the Market Place wheie The Ram," the chief 
hotel of the small town in which he was staying, stood, while Keynsham’s 
house was down the road to the left, a smaller and quieter thoroughfare. 

The two men stood still and regarded one another. They were just 
beneath a street lamp and the light from it showed up the features of both 
with great distinctness. Although both were about the same age—nearly 
forty—they weie as utterly dissimilar as they could possibly be. Holfbrd 
from long residence m trying climates was very grey and slightly bald, 
but his face retained its youth and his strong well-cut features and clear 
bronaed skin shone with a cheery jovial expression that even his latent 
sadness at the death of his friend could not extinguish. On the other 
hand, Keynsham’s thin shailp face and furrowed brow made him look years 
Older than his companion, ^although his thick abundant hair was as yeii 
scaicely tinged with grey.' He looked a hard man, a clever man, an 4 
moreover, an unhappy one. Holford noticed him particularly as he bade 
good-night to him, and tlfien leaving him put sued his way. 

“He has a strangely fascinating, and yet a repellent face," he told 
himself* " I should like [to know more of h im, and yet I feel 1 should 
bdte him. People do note have lips like that for nothing ! ” 

* walked on rapidly whistling a lo w tune to himself, and in 

reached “ The Ram" and entered. I n the hall he met the porter* 
It^ nearly t\yelve o]clock ami the man was waiting for his return to 

4l)ie tbe hotel. 

1 ) 

Afraid 1 and rather late," said Holford cheerily. He had knowntbe 
years and was always frie ndly to him, and the friendliness 
ap|»reeiated* » I ' ’ 

It don't mfter, Sin It’s a pleasure doin’ things for youy becMude 


* V 
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,'< SifiCfiitit' 4 cw© dc^^ they j^est, |:6es oi 
|!^|^^n^o6d.night, Sif/* he called lustify as Holft 
rotind a corner' of the staircase. 




/f,1;||*^^|tpl'b6d^night,’* came the hearty answer. 

a real good sort he is, ” muttered the old ml 
the heavy door of the hall. “ There ain’t i; 

And with that he walked off to 


,11©^, ' he’s real polite.” 

' and his somewhat hard and uncomfortable be 

ef^he attics; and the hotel lay in repose with itsimultitu^ 
j/.^finnlates, of which he was the last to retire. ! g* 

. had meanwhile arrived at his house, . 

. Is^ipewhat different reception from Holford. As he 
: in the lock of the small front door and entered, he was ni^hp, * 
jpa^age within by his old housekeeper, Dorothy. | r£he 

i t ; “ Well, Dorothy,” he said rather sharply, I said ^ b^tt 
,, ,’a^it up for me. You can go to bed at once now.’' ,i»cade 

; The old woman, holding a tin candlestick in \rhich n ||jy 
i. candle, drew herself up erect and looked at hin . I 
' y<>% Sir, if you please.” She was almost tremblirg- He*. 



I* 


4the';.^|^ 

Why now ? Surely to-morrow will do ! ” 1 He 


towards the door of his study and enttered. 
I^^Veringly by the door, her gaunt elderly form mut ha^ 
|||||ilijfeeble candle light. The old wrinkled face wore an 
She seemed craving his permission to begin.! 

Well, go on then,’* he said, sitting down in a leath 
' r near the window and looking at her somewhat an 


tack''^4; 

re 

leinseil 

ludk'''ki 
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','^jKp»|'iadf so be quick.’ 

She looked at him with a slightly terrified e3(bressi|!^*^|,^ 

6ye on her suddenly seemed to change to ^metl 
He could not understand her. She gathereq uplh^g^i| 
le inside the door, then she shut it behind hei^, aniM td' 
ifc holding the candle. ” I wish to leave you,\Sirph|^?!n(*fi^ 

pay ihe 



ii, | give, you a week’s notice, Sir, as you pay 




intd 


sham looked at her sharply from over 

; .he had picked up, but which in the dimK^si^ain| 






"iAST 4; 

by QtjlitariaB «bilnid4Ationa> <^1^' 
re<j! 0 ^lB^v ihastrtiis, there are other floating beliefs in society (wch 
dtestte a prejudice against departures from established custom^ and 
ft iavit be helpful to understand the structure of the whole taflgle* 
befM one can successfully unravel it, or heroically cut it through. 

The influence which a belief m luck has exercised on the 
pdsition of the widow m Hindu society is a very good example of 
Jhe extraneous factors which sometimes shape social customs* 
^nMious people in our days have suggested that the re-marriage oC 
widows must have been prohibited by wise and far-seeing legislators 
to give every girl a chance of marriage as a matter of justice# We 
are reminded how in Western countries, where widows are allowed 
to te-many, a large number of maids do not get a chance of marriage^ 
and maids sigh instead of widows. There is also a large number of 
bachelors in Western countries, and as a matter of fact the 
disadvantage under which maids labour in consequence of the competi¬ 
tion of widows seems to be much exaggerated by the theorists. But 
asautnmg that in a monogamous community it is necessary to 
prohibit the re-marridge of widows in order to give every ^rl a 
chance, the Hindus are not monogamous, and there are communities 
in India m which every girl gets a chance though widows are also 
allowed to re-marry. Historically the explanation is untrue, though 
it IS open to us to speculate whether the position of widows mignt 
not have been the same if the community had been monogamous. 
On the other hand literature records how from very early times 
the widow has been regarded as an unlucky individual to be avoided 
on auspicious occasions* The Vedic hymn chanted at the time Of 
a marriage addresses the bride as follows : Not inauspicious enter 
thou thy husband's house; not fierce of eye, no slayer of thy 
husband, bnr g wealth to cattle, radiant, gentle-hearted. ” It is not 
the muraer of her husband that is apprehended in this benediction, 
but his death caused by her ill luck. In those days it does not seem to 
have been cus* omary to consult horoscopes. One way of determining 
the good or the bad luck that a girl was likely to bring to her 
husband was to make balls of earth taken from difmrent placeS«#-tan 
altar, a fields a tank, a cowpen, a gambling place, a burning 
l^oundy and so torth—and to ask the bride to choose one of them* 
the cho ce made by her the diviners foretold the kind of go6d 
^ pm luck tlsat she was likely to bring to her husband's familyr Ilf 
' ‘ irl chose »the ball made of the earth taken from a cemettibir* it 
.Ihougm that she would bring death to her hU9^^* 
I Jew pibposals must have been rejected in this wa^l^, Juit ka 
|>es fbme in the way of desirable alliances to«dat# Th# old 
nfl|et®rniimng the girl's luck was the more the 
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> In tbd When tlin Atharva Veda was compiled the te«|n^'agd 
3 f a* 4 Wi 4 ow was permitted, but a penance or expiation was presbribw 
for wh marriages. The reason of the expiation is not stated, but 
it htay be surmised that its object was to avert the evil conse<tuences 
of an alliance with a woman on whom Fortune had already frowned* 
It is not possible to fix with anything like precision the period when 
the re-marriage of widows was formally interdicted. In sacred books 
supposed to have been compiled before the fifth or sixth century B.C, 
the presence of widows in marriage processions is deprecated. Their 
re-marriage might have been allowed, but they were considered 
unlucky individuals, whose very presence on auspicious occasions 
was supposed to forebode ill luck to others. It is easy to imagine 
how terribly the belief in luck must have handicapped these 
unfortunate members of society. There is a vague prejudice against 
giving a girl in marriage to a widower too. In this case the widower 
is not considered unlucky, but there is some apprehension the 
departedspiritofhis wife, if it has entered neither heaven nor another 
birth, molesting her successor out of jealousy. We do not find 
much of this kind of belief in the literature of the early Aryans. 
But the Atharva Veda affords ample proof of the readiness of the 
Ar 5 'ans to receive such theories of possession bv departed spirits 
from whatever source they might have emanated. It is quite possible 
that the prejudice against marrying a widow was deepened by the 
belief that her husband's departed spirit might pester her or h^r 
new husband. It is not impossible that the custom of burning a 
widow with her husband^s corpse originated in a desire to placate 
his spirit, and to prevent its return to the house* where she might 
dwell. There was a difference between the way in which the supersti¬ 
tion affected men, and its effect upon the position of women. A 
horse, a cow, a house, or a ring is supposed to bring ill luck to the 
owner. The horse's, or the cow*s point of view is ignored. Where 
woman is regarded in the nature of a chattel, her owner thinks that 
she might bring him ill luck. The reverse of that probability is 
forgotten. Hence a belief m luck was apt to prejudice a widow, but 
not a widower. 

Those who have been unfoitunate in this birth seek to fare 
better in the next. The doctrine of Karma and of re-births Jias its 
own influence on the life of a widow. Her ill luck is attributed 
to her Karma of a previous birth : she works it out by a life Of self¬ 
-abnegation and suffering, and hopes to be more fortunate in another 
l^b through meritorious works performed in this. The secularist 
' pfr>pounds that she is shorn of her hair and her ornaments Ic^ she 
Should be attractive to men and fall into temptation. This explanSh 
tion 4s ffdsifred by facts. While tresses, nose-rin^, and wi;istl^ 

* may tempt the male human being, and engage the riiought;S Of ^ 
whim; il^yond the degree that is good for her, ^i^e 
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5%*jV'to''be, found not iri>'thd'' sdalp/biif:-ijtt.^1 ^^B 
p",opinion, A more effective way , of ' 
ly-vhave been invented. Gosha, 'or covetin |^^ 
inting it black would save a widow from tenib^^p 
than bare arms and a shaven head, 
of ascetic devotion. All ascetics, Sannyas^* 
be their hair and their personal adbmnienta|* 
to do likewise. No special form of uglinesa’^ 
r widows: they imitate the female ascetic, and-M 
► those cherished by ascetics.* Historically ;* 
e position of widows, and of women generally^ 
enced by the popularity achieved for the asb® 
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communities, or it might have been due to imitation. Anyhow it 
was observed several centuries ago, and deprecated too, according 
to one account, as early as in the time of Goutama Buddha. At 
that time, however, early marriage was not obligator}’^ : it seems to 
have been exceptional. The account referred to assumes the form 
of a prophecy that in times to come early marriages would be more 
frequent. 

It will be seen from the above considerations how the economic 
changes that are taking place in the country and other allied causes 
must necessarily affect the system of early marriage. There are few 
school-boys to-da}" who do not discuss their social customs in their 
debating and mutual improvement societies. The leaven is working 
among them. Tlie defence of the prevailing system, on the score 
of its relieving inexperienced youths of the responsibility of making 
a wise choice of a partner in life,—a defence which some Englishmen 
too have ])ut forward—has not quite lost its ring of plausibility for 
many. But the question will not remain a matter of theory. Several 
causes have undermined and are undermining the joint family. With 
its disappearance, and with the responsibility of maintaining his 
family thrown on ever}’ young man who wishes to marr}’-, added to 
the steady rise in the standard and cost of living, and the spread of 
female education, which creates new wants not only for men, but 
also for women—with so many difficulties to combat, the young men 
of the future will find no pleasure in being provided with a wife 
at an early age, nor will their mothers, educated as they will them¬ 
selves be, appreciate the amenities of sui rounding themselves with 
little girls. Their own capacity for domestic work is declining : 
what help can they expect from girls at school ? The custom of 
paying a bride-price will in the same way disappear from among 
the communities that observe it. Many other customs—the system 
of caste itself—supported as they are by adventitious considerations, 
will be undermined and will disapjiear under the new conditions 
winch have begun to operate upon them. 
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Many startling crimes have been committed in the name of 
patriotism in this country during the last one year and more. They 
were confined to Bengal where the partition of the province, which 
the Government would not annul, was supposed to have driven 
the younger bloods to desperation. Several innocent lives have 
been lost, and the country stood aghast at the audacity and 
fanaticism of the young man who attempted the assassination of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The string of the most surprising revelations 
that have followed one another in regular succession might be said to 
have almost blunted the sense of astonishment. But so unexpected 
and so daring was the assassination of Sir William Curzon-Wyllie 
by an Indian student in London that it has made the stupefied 
sensitive enough to feel more stupefied. That there was a party of 
Indian extremists in London was known for a long time past. It was 
suspected that the inspiration emanating from that source was 
giving life to the movement in Calcutta. The Government of India 
had forbidden the importation of the organ of that party into India. 
Arrangements had been discussed and settle,d in England under the 
auspices of the India Office to provide guidance to Indian students 
in that country and to save them from falling under the influence 
of the extremists. Sir William was taking a leading part in the 
crusade : he was perhaps in communication with parents and 
guardians in India and bringing to their notice the danger which 
was menacing the future of the young men in whom they were 
interested. He was marked out for destruction. Horrible as was 
the crime, it was doubly so in the circumstances in which it was 
perpetrated. It was really a parricide. Sir William had placed 
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himself in loco parentis \.o the young Panjabi, and was solicitous 
about his well-being. The unappreciative recipient of the care 
treated the fatherly friend as a foe: he approached him in response 
to a trustful invitation, he spoke to him as an invited friend—and 
with a callousness which could hardly be expected from a young 
son of chivalrous Panjab, he lodged a bullet in the head of his 
•confiding benefactor. Patriotism ! Oh what things are done in thy 
name I 

It was a notable omission that no Minister of the Crown 
addressed the Imperial Press Conference on Indian affairs. Lord 
Rosebery invited Parliament to suspend its sittings for a few months, 
leaving the government of the country and the Empire in the hands 
of the permanent officials, and to make a tour of survey round the 
Empire on which the sun never sets. He told the noble lords and 
the lion, members wdiat they were likely to see in each of the 
important Colonies, but India was excluded from the range of their 
survey. 1 ne noble speaker explained the reason at the outset: he 
thought that Englishmen at home knew less about India than 
Indians knew about England, and he asked the Indian delegates 
to tell British democracy how' a distant dependency, witli an ancient 
civilisation of her own, should be governed. In-other words, he 
was so diffident of passing any judgment on Indian affairs that he 
would rather listen to what others had to say than say anything 
himself. Personally Lord Rosebery has never pretended to have 
studied Indian questions : the last time he spoke on tliem was some 
years ago when Tibet w^as invailed by Indian troops. Notwith¬ 
standing his imperialism, the noble lord leared at the time lest an 
impulsive Viceroyshould create endless complications by his 
foreign policy. Lord Rosebery’s original diffidence must have been 
heightened by the strange tidings of the events that were happening 
in India, whose true meaning few in England could understand. 
The Secretary of State was the only person who could speak with 
knowledge and authorit)” oii the delicate topic, particularly because 
every speaker is solemnly reminded that though thousands of miles 
away, he must imagine iiimself to be speaking within hearing of 
Indians. The Secretary of State spoke on literature and journalism. 
The only political opinion expressed by him was that there was 
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too much reason to believe with Lord Rosebery that Europe was 
tending towards rebarbarisation. Is it impossible that a thought 
should have crossed his mind at the moment that India was also on 
the point of rebarbarisation ? 

Lord Rosebery had every reason to hesitate to speak on Indian 
affairs when the difference of opinion on the Government’s policy 
was so great that on the one hand Mr. Balfour had disclaimed any 
responsibility for the proposed reforms, and on the other Mr. 
Mackarness had introduced a Bill practically condemning the 
deportations on which the Government of India relies so much for 
the maintenance of the peace. Lord Morley lully realises the 
mischief caused by the policy of depriving His Majesty’s subjects of 
their liberty without trial, and on mere untested police information. 
The responsibilitj'' of acting on such information is particularly 
great when the police bungle so egregiously as they have 
done in some of the cases brought up before the courts of law in 
Bengal. But both in the case of the reforms and in that of the 
dei)ortations Lord Morley points to the results in justification of his 
policy. The reforms have relieved the tension, which means that 
the organs of the moderate part}’ of the Nationalists have expressed 
themselves for the present satisfied with them ; while the 
comparative absence of anarchist crime since the deportations is 
attributed to the absence of persons whose activities must have 
been reported by the police and others to be conducive to “ internal 
commotion.'' Somehow there is comparative peace in Bengal, and 
the fact is more important than the reason. 
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CORRESPONDANCE. 

A CORRPXTION AND A CRITICISM. 

Sir, —May I venture to correct an error which has crept into 
Professor Macmillan’s article on “ An English Indian Poem ” in the June 
No. of Knsl Wcstf In the course of the article the writer says that 
Mrs. Sarojini’s poems have had the advantage of being introduced to 
the English reading public under the auspices of Mr. Edmund Qosse. 
This statement needs correction. Her poems were introduced to 
the English-reading public by Mr. Atthur Svninns. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse has edited Toru Dutt’s poems with an appreciative critical sketch 
of her life and work. 

The Professor is unjust to Toru Dutt’s merits as a poet, when he 
observes that “ her Ballads of Hindustan and her French poems 
give evidence of extraordinary talent, if not ffentus." It may be 
unhesitatingly affirmed that Toru Dutt’s poems exhibit unmistakable 
proofs of genius. Her poems must convince any reader of the genuine¬ 
ness of her poetic spirit. 1 may quote the following estimate, from Mr, 
Edmund Gosse’s introductory memoir to her Ancient Ballads and 
Lcftends ot IJindustan :— 

‘'It is difficult to exaggerate, when we try to estimate what we have 
lost in the premature death of Toru Dutt. Literature has no honours 
which need have been beyond the g^rasp of a girl who, at the age of 
twenty-one and in languages separated from her own by so deep a 
chasm, had produced so much of lasting worth.” 


Yours faithfully, 

P. SESHADRI. 


Madras. 
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[A baking July afkrnoon^ a country bye-road^ a disabled motor, 
a sulky chauffeur, no shade. The late occupants of the tonneau, 
jalhcr and daughter, slayid silent, coived by circumstance and entirely 
dependent upon a griasy providence, temporarily latent under the 
body of the vehicle.^^ 

At last— 

Father (American): Wal ! 

Daughter (less obviously so): Well! ” 

Chauffeur: “ G-r-r-r ! ” 

A pause: Then. 

D. (with intense relief): “ Here’s somebody coming ! ” 

F. (much emboldened): “ Mr. Chauffeur!—Chauffeur ! How 
long is this going to take you ? ” 

C. (grumpy) ; “ How’m I to know ? Hour. Hournaff.” 

[The travellers look at one another. An ancient man comes up. 
grey and gaunt, in faded tweeds and sixpenny straw hat. He 
stands and takes in the situation.] 

Ancient Man : Trouble, Tm afraid. Hot ? There’s a tree in 
my garden close by. (To the chauffeur.) Hi 1 You chap below 
there ! Long job ? Well, stop at my gate when you’ve got her to go. 
(Turning to the occupants.) If you will come with me, you will be 
in the shade.” 

[The two follow him through a wicket hard by. Within is a small 
lawn with a beech tree under which are a couple of garden chairs, 
backed by a little box in British taste, a door in the middle flanked 
by windows right and left, with three in a row above. There are 
common flowers, roses and lilies.] 

46 
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D. (to the world at large);—“Oh, how lovely and cool! 
Outside, it is like a bit of—the Great Desert! 

F. *' Here, it is like a bit of Italy, two thousand years ago. A 
beech tree—and a welcome. * Sub tegmine,-’ " 

A. M.: “ I’ll go and get another chair *’ (goes). 

D.: “Popsy ! I believe he understood you ! ” 

F. (with rapid generalisation) : “In England everybody is 
educated.” 

D.: “ What is he ? He is far too shabby to be the village 
schoolmaster. Popsy I I don’t place him.” 

A. M. (returning with chair) : “ I am sorry my wife is not in. 
I feel selfish in having an incident all to myself. They are not too 
common here. May I develop this one, in her future interest, by 
following Virgilian precedent and assuming community of shade to 
involve conversation ? ” 

F. : “ I am glad, Sir, that such is your desire. Virgil supplies me 
with an introduction. * Nos Pairiam Pngimus* We are Americans 
on that European tour which I may'^ call the sacrament of our, so- 
called, culture. My 5 ’^oung friend and daughter here (for she stands 
to me in a double relation) has just admitted to me a curiosity 
which may find expression in the very next word of the poet. She 
is unable (she says) to ploce you in that scheme or conspectus of 
English society which she desires to complete in the course of the 
next fortnight. ' Tu ? ’ ^ 

D. : “ Popsy, you are as base as—as Arnold ! 1 hope this 

gentleman will believe that our bad manners are individual, not 
national.” 

A. M. (amused) : “ Three words explain me. Anglo-Indian, 
Official, Retired.” 

F.: “ Is that so ? I rejoice. On the Pacific slope, we consider the 
relations between the old country and her great Asiatic dependency 
to be a subject of absorbing interest as involving issues reaching far 
beyond-” 

D.: “ Oh, don't, Popsy ! You must excuse him, Mr,-^Anglo- 

Indian, He is a Professor and he misses his class. Please, Popsy, 
learn here and lecture when you get home ! This gentleman has lived 
in India and knows all about it. And when Mrs.-Anglo-In—” 
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A. M.: “ Cobb is shorter.” 

D. : So many thanks—when Mrs. Cobb returns, he will not be 
able to help making fun of your ignorance. It will be his duty^ 

F. ; “I propose to discount that calamity by adopting the 
attitude proper to the American of popular literature. 1 will be 
exclusively interrogatory. Mrs. Cobb, on her return from her 
regretted absence, will learn that two Yankees, father and daughter, 
requited hospitality by inquisitiveness pushed beyond even 
Transatlantic limits. This curious young-” 

D. (indignant) : “ I am not curious, Popsy ! I only wanted to 
know. And he is not a Yankee, Mr. Cobb ! Nothing would induce 
me to have a father who was a Yankee. And I do so want you to 
tell me everything about India.” 

F. : “ You will, then, tell our host all about America ! Pray 
begin, East and West, and let me (to speak in character) have the 
pleasure of hearing you ‘ swap lies.’ ” 

D.: “ You are to lead off, Mr. Cobb.” 

A. M.: “But you know your Rudyard Kipling, Miss—Professor." 

F. : “ Hoskenpetter is shorter.” 

D.: “ It isn’t, Popsy ! Not by syllables ! And I very much 

prefer my official title.—Yas, Mr. Cobb, I know my Rud-. But 

you are not a ‘ Plain Talc from the Hills,’ I hope ”. 

A. M.: “ I plead an alibi. I never saw a hill—in India. But here 
is some coffee.” 

[An elderly female servant brings a tray with four cups.] 

F.: “ Your fourth cup encourages me to hope that we may yet 
have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Cobb.” 

A. M.: “I fear not. But your Slave of the Lamp*outside- 

Ann ! Carry this cup to the motor-man in the lane, with my 
compliments.” 

F.: “ Sir, I am rebuked. Yet I have heard of Indian 
hospitality.’’ 

A. M.: “ Since my retirement, I have learnt hospitality to be a 
virtue rather of the East than of the West. Its natural habitat is 
the desert.” 

* Arabian Nights. Aladdin. 
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D.: “When I said the road from which Mr. Cobb rescued us 
was like a bit of the desert, I evidently invoked its genius. There, 
Mr. Cobb ! I am not the daughter of a Professor of Humanities for 
nothing ! ” 

A. M,: “California has made strides since Bret Harte, Miss 
Professor.'’ 

D.: “ And Anglo-India, 1 liope, since Rudyard Kipling, 
Mr. Cobb.” 

A. M. : “You are talking to an Antediluvian about X rays I 
Rudyard Kipling, Japan as a world-power, Lord Curzon—all these 
volcanos have risen from the depths since my time.” 

F.: “ You are happy, Mr. Cobb. The political firmament is 
black with menace, while you enjoy 5’^our ‘blest retirement'.” 

A. M.: “ *Dcus mihi hax otia fcciV" f I do not apologize for 
quoting Latin, Miss Professor. But my ^otia' are sometimes 
disturbed by anxieties, about my ‘ " 

F.: “Piiyllis, why did I teacli you Latin if you are unable to 
cap a quotation from the first, the very first Eclogue ? Isle* detiSy 
qui dity dtty TiLyrcy nobis!' 

A. M.: “ 1 am polytheistic 011 a large scale. My beneficent 
deity is three hundred millions strong. Every Native of India 
contributes, I suppose, fractionally, to my pension. In the days of 
Piety, his altar would have stood at my door. Still, I am grateful 
to his Multiplicity and regard the sinister phenomena we have just 
mentioned with disquiet.” 

D.: “ What ! Rudyard Kipling ! He isn’t proper, exactly, 
perhaps. But sinister ! Why ? ” 

A. M.: “ He stands for inflation of the ruling race. And^ 
consequently, for the constant provocation to wrath of the ruled.” 

D.: “ .\nd what does Lord Curzon stand for ? ” 

A. M.: “Despotism, and the example of Japan comes as a 
dangerous encouragement to the national aspirations of a people 
chafing and kicking under the double exasperation of the two.” 

F.: “ There, at least, I can allay your anxieties, Mr. Cobb. V 
Lord Curzon says that the great majority of the Indian people have 

irations at all. They only want to be let alone.” 


Virgil Eclogue 1. 
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D.: “I can quote * Alice ’ if 1 can’t quote Virgil. They are like 
the Mock Turtle.* ‘ Tis all his fancy, that! He hasn’t got no— 
aspirations.’ Poor people ! They only want to be let alone.” 

A. M.: “Except by a Viceroy, of course. Well, but what did his 
lordship go on to say ? That in his opinion the party of Sedition 
would be heard of again and in more dangerous forms He paralleled 
the ominous hush in Europe with that now brooding over India, He 
hoped the developments he deprecated might be in the distant future, 
but he thought they were nearer than some people imagined. He 
desires the ‘unswerving repression of sedition.’ It is the fashion to 
say that bombs are laid (like eggs) by boys who believe it is the 
duty of the Government to provide every educated youngster with a 
place in a Government office. Education, disappointment, bombs. 
That is the sequence. If you suggest ‘ bombast,' as a more likely 
climax, you are told that the prima tnalerirs of bombs is bombast 
and Education is still responsible. There is a certain truth in it. 
Education increases susceptibility. The ‘ unswerving repression of—’ 
racial arrogance would do more to allay the state of constant 
irritation in which sedition is generated than the most drastic 
measures taken for the extirpation of sedition itself. Lord Curzon 
sniffs danger in the air and attacks its early manifestations. Its cause 
escapes his notice. 

D.: “ Rudyard Kipling escapes anyone’s notice, Mr. Cobb ! Try 
another ! ” 

A. M.: “ Triads are popular with Minute-grinders. Let us call 
the causes of the danger sagaciousl}’’ scented by Lord Curzon, three¬ 
fold. Racial inflation,' Hukm hai ’ and Malopportunity.” 

D.: “ Hook who ? And why is he to be hooked high ? ” 

F.: “ Phyllis, we have encountered Merlin ! Sir, expound.” 

D.: “ ‘ Wise saws ’ want illustration by * modern instances.’ t 
Shew me what you mean.” 

A. M.: “You have read Tennyson’s ‘ Falcon,’ t Miss Professor ? 
You ask me to go one better and slay my self-conceit for the enter¬ 
tainment of my guest. Hospitality can go no further. Well, the 

• “ Alice in Wonderland.” 

t “ Wise saws and modern instances.’* ShaUespeare- 

J •' The Falcon ” Tennyson. A gentleman in extreme poverty kills his pet falcon, 
a bird of great price and almost his only support, lo entertain the lady who 
pays him an unexpected visit 
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head clerk of an office 1 was once in charge of in India (a native, you 
know) was very much my natural superior. He was really an able 
man. His English put my Hindustani to shame. He had at his 
fingers’ ends ever}^ Act, eveiy circular, ever}’ minutest Regulation 
that concerned the work. A thoroughly well-educated man, too. I 
have understood, from a native point of view. Quite capable of—” 

D. : “ Bossing the show.*’ 

A. M.: “ Exactly—at a moment’s notice. His pay was about a 
tenth of mine, 1 suppose. My justification to myself of this anomaly 
w'as something like this. ‘ If a real pinch comes, he will crumple up. 
His race does. My race doesn’t. A wooden cannon ball is better 
than an iron one in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand. .4nd the thousandtli may never come. Still—we prefer 
won, 

D. : “ Of course we do ! Pay, position—everything is justified 
by that.” 

A. M.. (dubious) “ Ye-s-s, only—" 

F. : Sir, your illustration is convincing. Your one point ot 
superiority necessarily outweighs all his.” 

A. M. : “ Yes-s, only—" 

D.: Mr. Cobb, you are exasperating ! ” 

A. M.: “ Bear with the fantastic scruples of a conscience of 
tardy development. Listen. Event depends much upon expectation, 
doesn’t it ? My head clerk knew what was expected of him in the 
case of a row. I knew’ what w’as expected of me. The conduct of 
both of us w’ould (probably) have justified expectation. I don’t 
mean that he admitted this view, at all. But it was probably good 
enough to go upon, all round.” 

D. : “ Well ! And a very satisfactory state of things too.” 


A. M. : “ Very. My racial superiority w’as a fact, effective, 
because it was undeniable. From Marathon on, all history affirmed 
it. Then Russia goes and puts tlieor}’ into practice with Japan. 
Away goes the basis of racial superiority. East has stood up to West 
in open fight and has won. Marathon and Salamis may go to 
bed. * Japan' is wTitten (they tell me) in ink invisible to the 


sh eye, in every office, every bazaar, every camp of native troops 
India. The balance of expectation has shifted. India expects 
ery native Indian to—act like a Japanese hero. Now-” 
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F.: “ Pardon me, Sir, am I right inferring from what you say 
that in the case of what you call ‘ a row,’ the wishes (at least) of 
your head clerk would have been adverse to English rule.” 

A. M. : “In that particular case, certainly. He was highly 
educated and intelligent. And I think it may be assumed generally 
that, in that class at least, what we call disaffection, wliat he would 
probably call ‘national aspiration’, is in proportion to education and 
intelligence.’' 

F.: ( shakes his head ) : “An ominous state of things ! ” 

A. M. ( shrugs his shoulders): “ Do you think so ? But what 
I want to come to is this. Let me speak as if I were still in charge 
of the office, as if he (now probably one life nearer Nirvana) were 
still drawing tens of rupees to my hundreds and carrying out m3’' 
orders with the usual submissiveness of the native to the European. 
Externally, our relative positions are the same. Essentiall}^, they 
are quite different to what they were. He expects to rise to the top 
if the pot is stirred. I expect to find ni}’' position at the top disputed. 
The two expectations are correlative. Now tell me. What ought 
to be my attitude in the face of this sudden upheaval of his— 
pretensions 'i ” 

F. ' “ Stand unmoved. Rooted in colossal calm ! ’’ 

D. : “ Let your attitude reinforce the traditional belief in your 
racial supremacy.” (With slightly exaggerated exaltation). “Raise 
the standard of Anglo-Saxondoni higher and ever higher as the 
surge of seditious feeling swells more menacingly^ around it.” 

A. M. : “ I thank you both. I think, Miss Professor, that the 
spirit of your advice had already begun to inspire European 
officialism before the Japanese triumph came to complicate our 
relations with the ‘ subject races. ’ Rudyard Kipling was perhaps 
unintentionally its prophet. You have done your Italy ?—Then 
I am sure you admired the magnificent swagger of the bravos in 
Luca Signorellis frescoes at—? ” 

D : “ Well, say, Orvieto. I did, Mr. Cobb, and the sight of 
them roused Cain in my republican bosom. (We may not be elegant 
in our expressions, Mr. Cobb, but we arc expressive.) But you 
don’t mean to imply that your nice, gentlemanly Indian officials 
are like those—superb spadassins ! I got the expression in a guide¬ 
book, I don’t believe it. ” 
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A. M. : " Externally ? I fear we have not the physique. 
Morally—well, you see, Baglione, or Malatesta, or whatever the 
particular tyrant’s name was, surrounded himself with agents of an 
appearance and bearing most proper to impress upon his subjects an 
idea of his—irresistibility. Caps and feathers and swords and 
swagger commended themselves to his exaltedness as the right thing 
for his end and—there you see them on the wall. Human nature 
might be trusted for their display. You can fancy the burgher 
of Perugia very submissive indeed when these gorgeous creatures 
strutted down his street. The time for all that sort of material 
exhibition of wealth and might and prepotency has gone by. 
(Lord Curzon thinks otherwise perhaps !) But its place has been 
taken by a sort of spiritual arrogance quite as galling. ” 

F, : " How, Sir, and to what end ? ” 

A. M.: “ Well, in past days (as I have understood from men 
of old time and in part observed myself) the tenet of race 
superiority was kept in the background by Anglo-Indian officials, 
just as a well-bred person keeps to himself some article of his faith 
he may be ready to go to the stake for, but sees no reason for 
indicting upon casual acquaintances. An acquaintance of mine of 
old standing is a Roman Catholic. I never knew it till the other 
day, and then it came to me from a third person. All these years 
he has been believing that the doom of fire hangs over me as a 
heretic. But why hurt my feelings by unnecessarily referring to 
it ? Well, there comes back to my memory at this moment, oddly 
enough, a native expression. I can only render it by, ‘ banging 
upon the drum of authority. ” Anything like that was considered 
in those days supremely ‘bad form.' The fact of racial 
superiority remained for what it was worth. The authority of the 
Englishman was exactly as final as it is now. But j^ou would never 
have guessed it. It was politely ignored and its existence was as 
little irritating as such a fact-can be. ” 

“Then comes your tonsy-turvey Tyrtaus, ’‘'Rudyard Kipling, and 
proclaims on the house-tops what had been m Anglo-Indian official 
society a sort of esoteric doctrine. ‘ De non apparenlibus et non 
existentibus eadem est ration A man six feet high may be on the 

* Tyrtaus was the man lent to Spartan Athcn*-- at a pinch, in compliance with 
an oracle to that e£Pect: a broken-down school-master who happened to be a poet 
roused to Spartan patriotism to an irresistible pitch. . I 
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best possible terms with a dwarf. Dwell loudly on the difference 
in their height and strength, and irritation is soon set up. Why 
inflame the pride of the Spartan when he was living among his 
conquered subjects on very much the same terms as an old- 
fashioned English squire among his tenants and labourers ? Welb 
after Rudyard Kipling, comes the Japanese success and Lord 
Curzon. Now here is, an extract from the Spectator^ a paper 
of great weight and authority among men of weight and authority, 
a paper still, I believe, considered in India to represent the sanest 
side of the English character. It is from a ‘ leader ’ (June 13th 
1908) * The New Indian Press Act. * The writer tells what he calls 
a * luciferous ’ story. (If, Miss Professor, you will pass by 
* lucifers, ’ and * Lucifer, ’ with their inevitable associations of 
fire-lighting and intolerable arrogance, you will come to the mean¬ 
ing of the ‘ discreet and learned' writer. It is, simply, * illumin¬ 
ating/ But a word in common use would have been unworthy of 
the climax to which the reader had been brought.) Well, here is the 
story in short. An Egyptian Pasha wrangled obstructively with 
his English 'adviser,' until he was told that the advice was 'an 
order.' Then he submitted at once, with remonstrance at not 
having been told so at starting. ‘ In that story lies a great part 
of the secret of Eastern administration. We must make the 
native feel that “it is an order,” for till we have done so, he will 
not really feel happy, comfortable, and well governed/ ' Hookm 
hai,' is ' it is an order ’ in Hiudustani. Miss Professor, I appeal to 
you. If you knew a man who went about telling everybody who 
cared to listen, ' The secret of my domestic felicity is very simple 
When I and my wife differ, I just say, ‘ This is my order. No 
discussion, if you please. ’ What would be the result ? ’’ 

D. (laughing but emphatic): “ The result would be that his 
domestic felicity would not be of long duration.” 

A. M. : “ The story seems to me ‘ luciferous ’ in the sense 
not intended, at any rate, by the editor.'' 

F. : “ I fear that this pleasant interlude to our journey cannot 
be much prolonged. Will you forgive me if I—abuse what remains 
of it ? Tell us what you think ought to be done to avert the 
dangers of the imminence of which Lord Curzon seems impotently 
conscious. Tell us what will be the—end.” ^ 
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A. M. : “ Old men have the privileges of age. If the evening 
of life does not bring ‘ mystical lore,’ at any rate it brings leisure 
to watch the shadows cast bv ‘ coming events.' Well, I have 
watched the passing of severa phases of English opinion with 
regard to our occupancy of India. The first I remember was that 
England had been providentially appointed the guardian of India— 
in the interests of India, the guardianship to determine as soon 
as the minor should have reached * years of discretion’—an 
indefinite date. By which party it was to be settled did not 
appear. The estate of the minor was judiciously administered by 
the guarxlian. It became in time very like any other of his out¬ 
lying properties. Tiie idea ol resigning it to his ward became more 
and more nebulous and remote. But now, to retain possession has 
become with us a point of conscience. Listen to Lord Morley. It 
is a fine passage. He tells us of the * savage stings of our consciences 
when we hear, as we assuredly should, through the dark distance 
the roar and scream of confusion and carnage in India. We have 
accepted the duty of governing her and must perform it steadily 
lo the end^ The idea of Empire having become part of our 
national religion, every obligation must bow to the supreme duty 
of upholding it. Now her geographical position renders the 
retention of India a lu'cessdy to the existence of Britain as a 
world-power. Besides, here is English commonsense for you. 

' Nor indeed would the British pocket have cause to congratulate 
itself on the change ’ (of India from English to Russian or German 
rule). When the British pocket and the British conscience are at 
one 

D.: “ Mr. Cobb, you are a truly unsatisfactory person ! India 
must be held ! India will very probably blow up (for you seem 
fully to share Lord Curzon’s dark forebodings). What ought to be 
done ? Come, you will not be sent to the Tower. What would 
you do if-? ” 

A. M. : If I were Commander of the Faithful! Well, I 
would shut up Tyrtaus in a box, like Daphis. * Bees might feed him 
but he should feed no more—bumptious boys with gas. The Press 
s^l^ be rigidly controlled-.” 

Sicilian shepherd of poetical fame sung by Theocritus. Fed by bees 

imprisoned in a chest. 
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F.: “ Oh, you do go in for Press Acts, then ? ” 

A. M. : I mean the English Press. We burked the Mikado, 
because Japan was formidable. Let us banish from our papers the 
perpetually recurring jeers about Baboo English and the like. Let 
“ luciferous ” stories be punished by the exclusion of offending 
papers from railway bookstalls. Common courtesy enjoins it. 
If common courtesy does not apply to the relations between 
England and India, perhaps wc might lend an ear to the still, 
small voice of common sense. The Rev. Mr. Yorick (the 
Professor knows him, 1 doubt not) was in the habit of 
making jokes at the expense of his neighbours. He soon 
forgot them. His neighbours did not. The ball of mockery is 
returned as a cannon ball of hatred. Well, I wmuld suggest most 
respectfully to the masters of public-schools that * some 
mollification ’ is desirable for the highly Kiplingized young giants 
they send fortli to carry the gospel of Imperialism through all lands. 
And, in India, I would slacken the screws ail round. The machine 
is already beginning to kick—dangerously. " 

D. ; “ But how about bombs ? How does Haroun-al-rashid 
propose to deal with dynamite ? ” 

A. M. : The only force that can cope with dynamite is 

public opinion. Give that fair play. Every intelligent native 
knows that wdiat saved India to England in the great Mutiny 
was—the outrages that accompanied it. ” 

F. : The outrages ? ” 

A. M.; “Certainly. They quadrupled the English fighting 
power. They made impossibilities possible, they justified in the eyes 
of Europe “ methods of barbarism '' in its repression w’hich would 
have enlisted the sympathies of the whole civilized world in favour 
of Indian “ aspirations, ” had not those aspirations been hopelessly 
sullied by the means employed to realize them. India is fifty years 
wiser since then. The only thing that can drive men to outrages 
fatal to that progress which must infallibly, sooner or later, realize 
their ambition is—the intolerable galling of the asserted racial 
superiority of their rulers,” 

D.: So, according to you, India will one day shake off English 
rule ? ” 
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A, M. : I think not. She will slip it oflf, if she can ^only 
‘ let things slide. ’ Our whole system seems to me to involve 
progression in that direction. India has been hitherto managed 
by those rough and ready methods of which Rudyard Kipling is 
the prophet. But rough and ready methods require hole and corner 
circumstances. Now the more the rail and the wire permeate India, 
the more severe will be the criticism of every arbitrary action of the 
executive Kiplingite. Publicity is fatal to personal rule. Little by 
little, we shall come to realize that there is no longer in India any 
place for the ‘ strong man ’ of fiction, that ^ John Nicholson' 
(of the Mutiny fame) belongs to the past as completely as Theseus, 
that *the shoal of Johnny Sprats who have been posing in that 
character must sink to the ordinary level of law-abiding humanity • 
If this process is not rushed on one side, or needlessly resisted on 
the other, the transference of power must take place as inevitably 
(and as insensibly, I trust) as the submergence of the casual meadow 
flowers of the spring by the rising tide of tall grass that is the 
natural growth of the ground. India is producing 5"early in 
progressively greater numbers men of natural ability, education and 
administrative capacity equal to the highest average that England 
can shew. This outturn is calculable and its steady increase is 
absolutely incompatible with the permanence of the existing state of 
things. I don’t see any escape from the natural conclusion. '* 

D. : Now isn’t it all something like us in California ? Now 
we have universities and professors (only this one has gone to 
sleep) and everything handsome about us. The reign of the border 
ruffian is at an end. He did his work and when it was done—he 
disappeared. Law-abiding citizens did sometimes perhaps some- 
jwhat masterfully overcome a natural reluctance to go on his part. 
He was picturesque but there was no room for him. Now you 
mean, I take it, that India has no more use for strong men. They 
rasp her feelings, she wants ordinary citizens performing ordinary 
duties, such as a Native Indian can do as well as an Englishman. 
d cheaper. Is that so ? ” 

A. M. : " There or thereabouts. The parting genius * is 
with sighing sent from his favourite haunts. He hugs his Kipling to 
his heart still, still models himself (I am told) upon the heroes of 


tiiton. ” Ode on Christ's Nativity. ” 
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his fovourite author. He ' tertium quids' and offends native 
prudery, he affects domination and shocks the natural politeness 
of the Oriental, he carries his Imperialism like a banner and forgets 
that the side of Imperialism seen by members of the Imperial 
race is not the same as that seen by—subject races. But he has 
plenty of good sense and when he sees-” 

A prolonged tooting is heart! at the gate. 

F. (awakes and rubs his eyes) : “ Dear me, I have been half 
asleep, I fear. Well, you young people have settled India, I 
suppose. I thank you very much for your hospitality, Mr, Cobb. 
Our years preclude the hope of our meeting again—in the flesh. 
But—Phyllis, you surprise me ! I did not intend the slightest 
reference to what is, after all, an all but establisFied fact, spiritual 
intercourse-” 

Another and most imperative tooting is heard at the gate. 

D. : “ Hurr}' up, Popsy ! Good-b5’^e, Mr. Anglo-Indian. 

Americans always do come back-like swallows. . I shall look 

j'^ou up again and taunt you with your prophetic—failures. ” 

A. M. : “ You will probably find ‘ To Let,’ on the gate 1 now 
have the regret to open for your departure. Good-bye.” 


England. 


D. C. PEDDER. 



SHIKORBASHINI DEVI. 

(Concluded from our Iasi ?nimher.') 

The wider ladies have the privilege of lifting the veil, and a charming 
little ceremony it is, that of lifting the veil from a bride’s face. Often 
compliments are showered upon her who stands with downcast eyes, 
but the national training must here, as in ail other cases, assert itself. 
She dare not grow vain who is thus complimented, but she must try 
the harder to make her heart as pure as her face is fair. And if she be 
plain—then there is always a time-honoured story, a maxim to indicate 
that the face matters but little if the heart be pure. So whether pretty or 
plain, it is always the inner nature that gives true beauty. 

“ And now, daughter-in-law, look up and let us see your eyes,” 
said one to Shikorbashini. She lifted her long silken lashes, and the 
light of a thousand stars shone on her who looked. “ Yes, those are 
the right eyes, ” came the reply, and there was the ghost of a smile 
around the bride’s pretty lips. 

Meanwhile, the maid-servant, whom Shikor bash ini’s mother had sent 
along with the procession, sat in the middle of the room and took care 
that the conversation did not lag. They are great historians, these old 
factotums, they know everybody in the community since the third and 
fourth generation, and can tell you all manner of details about him. 
Woe betide him who stinted at either his son’s or his daughter’s 
marriage, for Hori Dasi* will repeat it on him to the end of her days and 
transmit the knowledge to her grandchildren. 

It is a remarkable thing that in this land of caste there exists a 
democracy so broad that it would put the average western socialist 
shame. The caste works like a great unit. Even as tlie 

.me coniinojiiy to tiie.uoiiicii oi me serving cyste 
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different members of the body have each their function to perforin 
and yet could never be separated from the whole, so different caste 
divisions each perform their work. In his place every caste member 
is respected, his rights no power in the land can break. 

But to return to our little bride. After a few days she went again 
to her parental home, busy, oh so busy, telling all the new things she 
had seen, and the new impressions she had received. But the time of 
courtship had commenced, and the two young people must meet often. 
And oh, the excitement when the son-in-law visited. Or again the 
young bride went to her father-in-law’s house for several days at a time. 

At first Shikorbashini felt quite shy in her new home, but every¬ 
body was so kind to her, so cheerful that she soon felt quite at ease. The 
training commenced now in good earnest, however: she dared no longer 
jump about, but must walk with quiet, measured step; she dared not 
look about her carelessly this way and that, but with drooping lashes the 
young bride must walk about; her head must no longer be uncovered 
shoes could no more be worn, and the shinnii, that crimson mark just 
above the forehead where the hair is parted, which most of all denotes 
wifehood, this dared never bo left out, it would mean bad luck to go 
without it. She had ahvays to show due respect to her husband’s 
parents, salute them with joined palms, never sit down in their presence, 
etc., etc. 

Her husband had four buiiliers elilcr than himself, so Shikorbashini 
was the iifth daughter-in-law, and cheerful times they had together 
these five sisters-in-law. Together they chatted and told each other 
those tender secrets that stir the heart at youth, for there is much 
romance behind those stern gray walls, and the zenana rings with 
courtship. 

Of course, she made numerous mistakes m her new surroundings, 
which did not a little to heighten the merriment of the house, while the 
old joined in the frolic with the young and even the father-in-law heard 
of it to his great amusement. There was a merry twinkle in his eyes wlipn 
he spoke to her one day, but Shikorbashini saw it not. “ Well, littlt^ 
daughter-in-law, how do you like the ways of our house? ” 

A pout around her lips indicated that her little ladyship was not 
quite pleased. 

But remember, you are my daughter now,” and Shikorbashini felt 
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the touch of a tender palm on her head. “You know you are not your 
father’s child any more. You will always live in my house, you must get 
accustomed to its ways. ” 

This was confidence inspiring. Meanwhile, the mother-in-law gave 
orders that the little new daughter was not to be made to do anything 
that seemed as yet too new to her. “ She is young, let her get used 
to our ways gradually. ” These Avords contain indeed mainly the reason 
why Hindu parents want the sons’ wives when they are young. 
Furthermore, it devolves on the mother-in-law to see that the young 
wife’s character is moulded to suit her husband’s, so there will be no 
cry of incompatibility of character later on. 

But we have neA cr yet seen our Shikorbashini with her young lover. 

There was a long verandah that led to the family worship room. 
The waning day brings darkness quickly in this land, for twilight is but 
short in the vicinity of the equator. Our little bride reserved for herself 
the task of dusting this worship, room m the evening. She walked the 
long verandah quite fearlessly, bearing a small lantern to light the way. 
She opened the heavy lock, and it fell to the floor witli a loud sound. 
But why falls it just that way every evening? What doe'; it mean ? 

. What does it mean ? Hark the call of the wood-dove to its mate 
through the quiet woodland in the evening hour ; lo! the twin-stars on 
the nightly sky, that shed their light and seem lost in each other,— 
what does ii all mean but a call of a soul to soul ? Below was the study 
room, and from it disappeared a stately youth, soon to emerge from the 
stairs near the /tiiur ghar, * I do not know his name, nor does it matter, 
for Shikorbashini will never pronounce it, nor will he hers, for those 
names are too sacred to be pronounced. In fact, the necessity for it is 
absent, for husband and wife are one, and separate names need not bt^ 
employed. 

But he came, and they met, and a long time it took to brush the 
room. He dared not enter it, because before entering that sacred place, 
one must bathe and wear a silk garment. So the little maiden had the 
better of him. She went inside while he sat on the threshold and dared 
him catch her if he could. The moonbeams glistened through the 
vine-clad lattice that screened the verandah ere they returned, and 
at the threshold still they lingered, and then departing both went 
their way sedately and with downcast eyes. 

* Worship room. 
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And in those balmy nights when whispering winds breathe languorous 
love, nights such as the mystic Orient alone knows, then when the 
house was still and sleep rested on its inmates, often two quiet figures 
would steal aloft until they reached the broad terrace. And there alone 
by the moon-ki.ssed leaves of the quivering vine that scaled the balconies 
and found its way to the very roof, there silently they stood together 
and gazed — gazed into the outstretched world of space, and their souls 
soared upward until all sense of separateness was lost, and heart gave 
unto heart those sacred vows that youth and the moonlight know so 
well. And naught was near save the great Eternal Presence, and the 
mysterious black nightbird that soared through the moonlit stillness, 
was the only earthly thing that saw, or did not see. For all is so wrapt 
in the brooding on the eternal verity in this strange land that even beast 
and bird are drawn unconsciously into that which makes one forget the 
world below. And oft they lingered till the East shed crimson tints, and 
the Aniv of the relentless crow heralded the break of day. 

But there were other times, times less dreamy. There was a party 
and Shikorbashini and two of her sisters-in-law went. Her mother-in- 
law made her liau and dressed her, and oh, the pride they take, these 
Indian mothers, each to have her son’s wife out.shine all the others. 
Shikorbashini, being still young, was specially entrusted to the care of 
her eldest sister-in-law. The reception at the party was most cordial 
and compliments were lavished. “Whose pretty daughter is this?” 
It is never “ W'hose wife is this ? ” Ah, it is a proud position that of 
daughter-in-law. If fate is ever so cruel as to throw a young wife back 
into her parental home, her position in society is much lowered, and she 
becomes an object of general pity. But in her husband’s father’s house 
she rules and is honoured. 

In due time they returned home, Shikorbashini and her sisters-in 
law. On entering the house they saw a youthful figure standing near, 
and Shikorbashini lingered behind. Would he not admire her in her 
beautiful attire ; would she not tell him first all she had seen at the party ? 
But courtship is a very private affair in India; to show affection before 
others would seem lewd or even repulsive in Hindu eyes. And yet 
romance is ever active, but the Hindu is sensitive to delicate impressions. 
What ecstasy feels not the young lover when he sees the crimson 
footprints made by the newly tinted lotus-feet of the maiden he adores. 
In Western lands the lover sends a timid glance to the ivy-clad window, 
but the young Hindu spies the crimson imprint of her feet, and his young 
heart laughs. 

47 
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Over twenty minutes had elapsed before she arrived upstairs, and 
there she found the whole family awaiting her with wistful smiles upon 
their faces. 

“ What does this mean? ” exclaimed her father-in-law with feigned 
surprise. “ Did I not send you under the protection of tny eldest daughter- 
in-law ? And has she gone oft and left you to come home alone ? ” mean¬ 
while the little bride stood with drooping lashes, delightfully tantalized, a 
charming combination of smiles and lace and gauze and blushes. One 
must have seen them, these exquisite little girl-brides, to understand 
the patriarch when he stands threatening .at tlie zenana door. “We 
want none of your Western wa)"S. our women sujt us as they are, ’ 

Thus passed the days m peaceful happmes,'. and lengthened into 
months and these intoye:ir>. But Shikorbaslimi knew it not, for youth 
and courtship do not record numbers, ‘-he only tt-it tlial time was passing 
sweet. Three years went by unnoticed, and our little heroine had 
entered on her sixteentlt year. There was an atmosphere of dignity 
around her as in ih('twilight houi .she sat on the cool \eraudah, and 
the light that shone from the n'idmght lustre of her glc rious eyes bore 
witnes.s that a new e.xperieiice had >tirtcd her soul. Tlu* houi to which 
the Hindu woman looks forward with most ardent aiiiicipalions, that 
hour had come to her, the keynote of her ide had been sounded, for 
Shikorbashini now was a mother. How Maclonna-likt, sliu looked, this 
youthful mother in her flowing robes, her infant hoy reiUmg upon her 
arm, the boy the gift of the god-i, who Vv'ould be lici main aay through 
life, for between mother and son there is nc> separaliou in India. M 
he would more tlian comfort and support her, lu would perfonv’ for lur 
the sacred rites long aftcriher soul had quitted it'; llc'-hy abode 

Tvro months later she dressed him in leJ ganricnts and put rnarks 
of sandal wood paste upon his pretty face, ior tlrc' name giemg ceremony. 
The feast was prepared, the invited friends and relaiice-. arrived, and 
the family priest performed the ceremony, while the little one laughed 
and received the blessings of the elders and the caresses ol the young., 

Duties increased with motherhood, and every night saw Shikorbashini 
at the shrine, performing her religious duties, now no more 
playfully as in the days of her courtship, but with earnestness and 
devotion, often spending a long time in prayer and meditation. 

She took many vows—the vow of Savitri, the perfect wife, the vow 
dL the faithful daughter-in-law, and others. On those days she ate not, 
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but silently dedicated her inner life to the object in view, until in the 
evening the priest performed the ceremony and told her that the gods 
had accepted her prayer. 

Thus moved the days, as all zenana days do, rjuietly, uneventfully, 
with less occupation than the Western woman has. but more of the 
contemplative life. 

But sorrow came, and her child, her heart’s idol, became ill and 
grew worse from day '.o day. Her mother in-law applied hei own 
remedies, and when diey a^ ailed not, called a physician. Still the fever 
abated nor, and the a^e beoavne. more serious. Then Shikorbashmi in 
her agony went t' ilu-bmiple of Kali. There she poured out her soul 
in ardent prayer, - h vounded her chest and ’et the blood drop out at 
the feet of itie kss, and when her little one recovered, after days of 

tender nursing, I'l sme wttliiii herself =hat it was the votive offering 

of her heart’s blood iiat had sa% ed him. 

And m of time -^ons and Jaugb.ters were given her whom 

she reared as she had been reared, ecer wiilt tenderness and words of 
reason, lietvveen husband and wife the tie grew ever stronger until 
their lives became so bh nded that separation even for a day seemed 
impossible to bear. He came to her for advice m ail the alfairs of his ■ 
outer life, for woman’s counsel is tiighly prized in this land. She 
attended to many social duties, her i harities and her household with strict 
compunction and as isied her husband in the management of his e.state. 
In lime she became liie head of her house, where she ruled with quiet 
di'^nit), ever serving as she ruled. And thus she lived until her hair 
grew ay, and the relentless hand of time knocked heavily at the 

id did It find her unready, did she feat to face the future? The 
H/iidij smiles ax what the world calls death. When the shadows lengthen 
ana lUe Western sky grows scarlet, know we not then that even has come 
and night is nx^ai ? And when the lady feels the touch of age, knows then 
not man that the evening of his life has come, and that sleep will seal 
his eyes ere long? For is it not all in accordance with Eternal Law? 
A child alone shrinks from the inevitable. 

Thus Shikorbashini knew her time was coming. Still the prayer left 
not her lips, “Let me precede /u'm into death.” An illness seized 
her, she knew it was her last. Husband and sons called doctors and 
remedies were given. But the strong woman smiled and only repeated 
what she had told them before. “ My time has come to leave this earth.” 
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She set the day which would be her last, and calm and with 
unfaltering voice ^ve orders for the last rites to be performed. And 
husband and sons obeyed^ her bidding. They performed the religious 
ceremony as prescribed by their caste. The night that followed found 
her awake but calm and peaceful, and when the soft dawn kissed the 
still sleeping earth, a strong soul went hence in perfect consciousness and 
without struggle. It was the Purnema* day, a day auspicious for them 
who enter on the realms of space. And ere two hours had elapsed, a 
body was taken to the Ganges riverside, and after the form was cremated 
the ashes were committed to the mother’s sin-laden flood, to be 
carried to the main. 

And they who wept felt strength coming from the very tears tljey 
shed. For she who had gone hence had left them a rich legacy. She 
had taught them how to live, she had taught them how to die, and all 
who had known her prayed to be able to face that hour as she had faced 
it. 


Thus did she live and die, this strong Hindu woman. And 
are there many who live their lives behind the grey zenana walls, 
world knows them not, but they have kept a great race alive. As 
,«live, even so do they face death, calmly ready to proceed on 
journey that leads the soul on its mysterious path through the 
space, through many lives on many stars until the Great,. 
reached. . 


* The day that precedes the full-moon night..' 


Calcutta. 


A. CHRISTINA ALBERS. 
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WIDOW MARRIAGE IN BENGAL. 


?r \ 

3 «Tjf5Tf^: irirrar^ n 

Jf^qfrT I 

"No question should be decided with the help of the Sastra only; a judgment 
that is not based on reason eauscs the decadence of righteousness.”— Brhaspati. 


A fter more than a century the metropolis of British India^is again 
astir with agitation over the widow marriage question. The late 
Pundit Isvara Chandra Vidyasagara inaugurated the movement by 
publishing his first pamphlet on the subject in 1^53. The Indian 
Legislative Council legalised the marriage of Hindu widows by passing 
Act XV, of 1856, and the remarriage of the first Brahman widow was 
celebrated in Calcutta with great erlat in November of the same year. 
The triumph, however, of the reformers was only short-lived. The Hindu 
community opposed its vis incriice to the infant movement. Widow 
marriage not only failed to find a footing among the upper classes, it fell 
into disuetude among the backward Namasudras of Bengal. 

The recent occurrence of a few cases of widow remarriage among 
the Brahmans and Kayasthas has led some educated members of the 
latter community to organise a campaign for stamping it out by socially 
segregating those that “had given their widowed daughters in marriage.’’ 
Their reasons for doing so are embodied in a resolution passed in one of 
their meetings—“ That widow remarriage was never permitted in Hindu 
society and was not according to Hindu Sastras.” I purpose in the fol¬ 
lowing pages to show that these statements are absolutely baseless, and, 
coming as they do from a body of highly educated men, they are ridi¬ 
culous in the extreme. 

I do not know whether the authors of this resolution are ready to 
recognise the existence of Hindu society outside Bengal proper; if they, 
do, they should be reminded that widow remarriage is still permitted . 
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over Northern India, the Aryavarta of the ancients, outside Bengal. 
Mr. Gait writes in his Report on the last Bengal Census (§ 422) : “ The 
remarriage of widows is forbidden by the Hindu religion and amongst the 
highest castes the prohibition is strictly enforced. But in Bihar and 
Orissa all other sections of the community allow their widows to marry 
again, and the practice is quite as common amongst the clean castes as it 
is amongst those who are generally regarded as impure.” In the United 
Provinces not only the clean castes but also among dvijatis or twice-born 
castes the Omar and the Dosar Bania allow their widows to marry again. 
In these provinces, though the Brahmans themselves do not practise widow 
marriage, they permit it by tolerating it among castes from whom they 
isikB pakki food and water. 

In the Punjab and Gujarat widow marriage is allowed among the 
higher ranks. “In the Punjab, where,” says Mr. Rose, “ widow marriage 
is not a question of caste but of status within the caste. Thus Jats 
almost always allow widow remarriage, but families of high social stand¬ 
ing and, locally, certain tribes disallow it. Some Ahir families also 
disallow it. On the other hand Brahmans in certain localities practise it> 
and so do the lower grades of Khalris,”''' Among the Rajputs of 
Gujarat the Kathis allows widow remarriage, “ though some of the higher 
families do not generally practise it.” Widow remarriage is more wide¬ 
spread among the Brahmans than among the Rajputs of Gujarat, as is 
evident from the following notes from Mr. Bhimbhai Kriparara’s account 
of the Hindus of Gujarat (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX., Part 1 );— 

The Audichyas or Northerners constitute the most numerous class 
among tl\e Brahmans of Gujarat. According to their caste traditions 
their ancestors migrated to Gujarat from the north in the tenth century 
A.D. “ A special branch of the cultivating Audichyas is settled in 
Vagad in Kachh. This branch, because they carry cooked food to the 
fields, smoke the liuka hubble-bubble, and allow widow-marriage, are 
held degraded and treated as outcasts. Still they arc allowed to give 
their daughters to Audichya Brahmans of Halavad in Kathivada, whose 
daughters, again, marry with Dhrangdra Audichyas, and the daughters of 
Dhrangdra Audichyas with the Audichyas of Viragam, Ahmedabad and 
Siddpur, who are the highest Gujarat representatives of their caste.” 
Rajgors or Raj-gurus who “ are priests to Rajputs and Kathi chiefs, ” 
have considerable influence over the Rajputs,” “ allow widow 
Ige and eat with Banias and Kanbis.” The Sarasvat Brahmans of 

Report, Census of India, 1901, § 744. 
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Kachh and Kathivada came from the Punjab. “ The Sindh and Kachh 
Sarasvats, who are the largest class of Kachh Brahmans, and the Sorathiya 
Sarasvats, who have a great local name for learning, allow widow- 
marriage.” Four other classes of Gujarat Brahmans, viz. the Bhojaks, 
Jethimal Modhs, Parajiyas, and Topadhans, also allow widow-marriage. 

The survival of the custom of widow marriage among so many Hindu 
castes in close touch with the highest caste Brahmans, at a time when 
some of them are setting the example of giving up the practice for elevat¬ 
ing their social status, indicates that the custom must have been even 
more widespread in the past. As regards the Sastric aspect of the 
question, the Sastric texts for and against it were very carefully examined 
by the late Pundit Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar in his two books published 
more than half a century ago. The famous text enjoining widow 
marriage and beginning nasMe write is quoted as Manu’s by Madhava'*^ 
and also occurs in Narada Smriti 12-97 and Parasara Smriti 4, 28. To 
this must be added Devala’s injunction to the same effect quoted by 
Kamalakara.f The opponents of widow marriage rely on three or four 
Piiranic texts which enjoin that remarriage of a married woman, raising 
issue on one’s elder brother’s widow by a younger brother, inter-caste- 
marriage, the employment of Sudra cooks by Brahmans, and certain 
other customs are forbidden in the Kaliyuga. Professional Pundits and 
Hindus regard all these texts as the words of infallible sages which 
are binding on the Hindus of all ages. But that excuse is not available 
for men who have received University education to try to frighten away 
those who may like to keep up social intercourse with the relatives of the 
remarried widows by issuing a fiiiwa that widow marriage “ was not 
according to Hindu Sastras.” It is conceivable why in matters social 
educated men should not like to move out of relation with the orthodox 
Hindu community that is guided by Sastras as interpreted by the pro¬ 
fessional Brahman Pundits. But when such men, instead of relying on 
the Vyavasthas of the Pundits, endeavour to lead society in the name of the 
Sastras by holding meetings, passing resolutions in the orthodox parlia¬ 
mentary style and publishing them in the English dailies, their right 
to do so cannot but be questioned. 

It must not be understood that I deny the right of the educated 
Hindus to take the lead in social affairs. It is rather their reluctance to 
accept the leadership, partly out of diffidence and partly out of indolence 

* Parasara—Madhava, Voi. I. p. 491 (Bib. Ind.) 

t Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik’s/fmd« Lawor Mayukha and Yajnvalkya, Bombay 
1880, p. 434, note 4. 
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coupled witlj their doubljg-dealing—^their outward conformity with the 
social usages and disregard for those usages shown in private life~that 
has brought Hindu society to its present state of degradation and 
impotency. The occupation of the Brahman Pundits, the professional 
guides of the Hindu society, has ceased to be a paying and an honourable 
one. Only the intellectually most backward sons of the poorest 
Brahman families are now sent to the /o/j, and the Pundits, who under 
the existing circumstances fail to do their duty independently and * con- 
scientiously, deserve our genuine sympathy. But the leadership of the 
Hindu society can no longer be left solely in the hands of these discredited 
and half'Starved men brought up m medieval traditions. It is high time 
that educated Hindus should come forward and take the lead. But if 
they care to trouble themselves with social questions, they should 
endeavour to grapple with tliem, not with the help of Sastric texts and 
interpretations of texts suited to their taste, but in accordance with the 
true spirit of our age, and the Brahman Pundits should be taught to 
view the questions from the same standpoint. 

What, it may now be asked, is the spirit of our age ? The spirit of the 
new era inaugurated by English education is to question all things and 
to demand a reason for their existence; and the sole reason for the 
continuance of anything that is likely to satisfy the modern spirit is that 
it tends to promote the welfare and strengthen the stability of society. 
Since the death of Keshav Chandra Sen and Isvara Chandra Vidyasagara 
in Bengal this spirit has manifested itself almost extensively in connec¬ 
tion with things political. But educated men who view political 
questions from one standpoint and social questions from another simply 
make themselves ridiculous. 

Though utility is the sole test by which an existing usage or a 
proposed change should be judged, yet we must not ignore Sastric texts 
when dealing with a social question. Though no educated man can 
reasonably accept these texts as commandments of infallible guides, 
they deserve careful study for the light they throw on the history of the 
social institutions and usages with which they are concerned. In the 
absence of other sources of Hindu social history, the Sastras as sources 
of history are entitled to as much" veneration from the educated social 
reformers as they receive from the Pundits for a different reason, as the 
repositories of binding injunction and prohibition. Of course social history 
cannot lii^l us what will be most conducive to our future social well- 
beiug cannot determine for. us our social ideal. 

in so far as it enables us to d 3 duce the laws of socia 
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evolutioiai; from the record of what has been, also enables us to approxi¬ 
mately forecast what is to be. Such a forecast of the social future is 
necessary for the determining of the limits within which our reforming 
activities should be confined and for ascertaining what is beyond our 
reach. Let us see what light the texts forbidding widow marriage and 
the closely related usage of niyoga or raising issue on a widow by her 
deceased husband’s younger brother throw on the history of enforced 
widowhood and on the future of this institution. 

The professional Pundits follow a very good rule in determining 
the authoritive character of Sastric texts. They accept only those among 
the texts as authoritative that are quoted by old-compilers of digests 
(Nibandha-karas). By this means they safeguard themselves against 
being led astray by later interpolations. The earliest compilation 
(Nibandha) that we still possess is the Mitakshara of Vijnanesvara, who 
was a courtier of King Vikramaditya Chalukya of Kalyana (A.D. 1076- 
1x26). Commenting on Yajnavalkya i, 68-69, wherein Niyoga is 
permitted, Vijnanesvara writes: “This injunction relates to a maiden 
who is promised (to the bridegroom-elect but not actually married) i 
thus say the teachers,” The text of Yajnavalkya suggests nothing of the 
kind. Therefore Vijnanesvara, a cautious writer who did not approve 
Niyoga and was yet reluctant to twist the text to suit his taste, cites the 
authority of his own teacher or the teachers of his age, who did not like 
»to see the widows break their vow of chastity and reconciled themselves 
to the injunction of the Rishi by supposing that it must refer to a girl 
who is engaged but not married. But Vijnanesvara himself does not 
seem to have been satisfied with this explanation. He discusses the 
question of Niyoga more fully in connection with Yajnavalkya 2, 127, 
quoting Manu 9, 59-60 where Niyoga is distinctly enjoined, and 9, 64-68, 
where Manu contradicts himself by as distinctly forbidding Niyoga, 
and then naively observes : “As Niyoga is enjoined as well as prohibited, 
therefore, it must not be supposed that it is optional; for those who practise 
Niyoga are censured (fH'^i^qOITcT); in treatises on the duties of women 
adultery is said to be the root of many evils; and asceticism is preferable 

). ” Here Vijnanesvara gives his own reason for 

disapproving Niyoga. He views it in the light of adultery ), 

the injunctions of Manu and Yajnavalkya notwithstanding, and frankly 

expresses his preference for asceticism ) for a widow. Enforced 
widowhood owes its existence to the contempt for the pleasures of life 
and preference for asceticism felt by the better mind of India. But 
one thing noticeable in connection with Vijnanesvara’s endeavour to 
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justify his disapproval of the breach of the vow of widowhood is that 
while he cites the authority of teachers of his time and Manu, he does 
not quote any of the stock texts quoted by all the later compilers that 
forbid the breaking of the vow of widowhood in the Kali Yuga. The 
most obvious conclusion from this remarkable omission is that these 
texts were not in existence at the time of Vijnancsvara. Had they 
been in existence a careful writer like Vijnanesvara could hardly have 
failed to quote them and thereby reconcile tlie pux/ding contradictions 
of Manu to which he draws our attention. 

From another passage in Mitakshara it appears that widow 
remarriage was widely practised in Vijnanesvara’s time. In Yajnaval- 

kya 2-51 it is ordained that a who takes the wife of a 

deceased person as his own, should pay the debts of the deceased 
husband. Commenting on this Vijnanesvara writes: “ There can be 
no Yoshidgvaha^ for it is ordained, ‘ Nowhere is a second husband 
advised for a chaste woman [sadhvi) ” (Manu 5-162). But though as an 
idealist Vijnanesvara Avas most reluctant to recognise the existence of 
any but the ideally chaste woman as conceived by Manu within the pale 
of the orthodox communit}^ for which his digest was intended, yet he 
could not shut his eyes to facts. He says:— 

“ Though there can be no second husband of a woman in opposition 
to the provision of the Sastra, yet he exists by violating the prohibition.” 

Such a violator could hardly have obtained recognition at the hands 
of Vijnanesvara, had not the violation of the law relating to Manu’s 
ideal sad/wj (chaste woman) been customary in his age. Vijnanesvara 
then quotes Narada’s definitions of three classes of Punarbhu, ‘ remarried 
woman ’; viz., a girl who is married for a second time before the 
consummation of her first marriage, she who goes astray and is therefore 
given away in marriage to a second husband by her guardians in 

accordance with the usage of the country ’■TRR 5 ^), and she who is 
given away by her relatives to a %apinda in the absence of the younger 
brother of the deceased husband. It was desadhavmay usage of the 
country, that permitted remarriage. 

w 

The texts forbidding Niyoga and remarriage make their first appear- 
rance in the Chaturvarga-chiniamani of Hemadri, who was a minister of 
Mahadeva, the Yadava king of Devagiri (A.D. 1260-1271), and are 
reproduced by all later writers. These texts must, have been composed 
dliitng the century and a half that intervened between Vijnanesvara 
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and Hemadri. They belong to a class of texts that were evidently 
fabricated in the age of the Nibandhas or compilations to 
reconcile the divergences of the Dharmasastrasor Sinntis. 
Different smriti works grew up into and were exclusively 
studied by different char anas ^ or sakhas or schools of the different 
Vedas. This was the practice even as late as the time of Kumarila 
Bhalta (about A.D. 700) ; for he writes ; “ We find that, barring the 
Puranas, the smriti of Manu, and the Itihasas, each of the smriti works 
—such as those of Gautama, Vasishtha, Sankha, Likhita, Harita, 
Apastamba, Baudhayana and others—as also each of the works on 
Gtihya —is prescribed to be studied exclusively like the Pvattsakhyas. 
The smriti of Manu was not an exception to the rule. It originally 
belonged to the Manava-sakha of Krishna Yajurveda, the Smuta and the 
Grihya sutrns of which school, connected with the Maitrnyana samhtta, 
are still extant. But the smriti of Manu early obtained general 
acceptance and that is the reason why apparently contradictory 
injunctions such as those relating to Niyoga, are found in it side by side. 
The other snintis continued to be studied by different Vedic schools confined 
to different localities, and although the injunctions contained therein 
were considered universally acceptable in theory, the authority of each 
was practically confined to the particular Vedic sakha or sect and 
localities in which the Brahmans of such sakha lived. 

When the Vedic schools were dissolved, and the regular study of the 
Veda with the Vedangas was abandoned by the Brahmans of different 
Vedic sects, mainly through the influence of the Puranic religions and 
the Dharmasastras came to be accepted as equally authoritative for all 
people, the difficulty of deciding which of the divergent injuctions was to 
be followed in practice was keenly felt. To remedy these evils the medieval 
Hindu Kings caused their court Pundits to compile Dharraa-Nibandhas 
or digests wherein all the useful texts were collected, interpreted and 
reconciled. According to tradition the Kamadhenu of Bhoja, King of 
Dhara (cir A.D. 1010-1050) was the earliest Nibandha compiled. Every 
court of the age had its Nibandha-kara or compiler of digests and every 
sovereign aspired to prepetuate his name by causing Nibadhas to be 
compiled and dedicated to himself. These Nibandha compilers were 
selected from amongst the most learned and pious Brahmans who 
preferred sanyama^ asceticism, to hhoga or self-indulgence— nivvitti^ 
suppression of desire, to pvavvitti^ desire. When these biassed 
doctrinaires undertook to reconcile the divergent Sastric injunctions, they 


Tantra Vartika 1. 3, 15 
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naturally endeavoured to establish the undisputed authority of injunctions 
that encouraged asceticism^ by explaining away or assigning to a different 
vu/^a injunctions of an opposite character. This may be illustrated by 
Vijnanesvara’s treatn^ent of anugamana or widow-burning. Yajnavalkya 
neither enjoins nor forbids widow-burning. Vijnanesvara commenting on 
Yajnavadkya 1-86, quotes Vyasa, Sankha, Angiras, and Harila in support 
of widow-burning. He then disposes of the texts (attributed to Paithinasi, 
Angiras, and Vyaghrapada by Madhava) that distinctly forbid the burning 
of Brahman widows by stating that they refer to burning oneself in a 
separate funeral pyre, and supports this explanation by an apposite 
quotation attributed to Usanas by Madhava. These reconciling texts 
appear too good to be genuine ; and the same remark holds good of the 
texts that^iinventories of usages, including N iyoga remarriage, and 
intermarriage,' that are forbidden in the Kaliyuga. 

But though the explanations of the Sastric texts contained in the 
Nibandhas might be forced, and the genuineness of the texts supporting 
these explanations not above suspicion, yet compiled as the Nibandhas 
were under orders of the sovereigns, and very probably put in force by the 
state, they had a far greater share in shaping social life than the original 
Dharmasastras ever had. The sanction of the state was never sought for 
the Dharmasastras that were composed by the teachers of the Vedic 
schools primarily for the use of their pupils, and the attitude of t he laity 
towards them is best expressed in a famous stanza of the Mahabharata, 
which tells us : “ The Vedas differ from each other and the smnti^ differ 
from each other; and there is not a Munia who has not got peculiar 
notions that differ from those of others ; the religious truths lie hidden 
away. The path trodden by the great men should be follo\ved.” Before 
the introduction of the Nibandhas individual communities and castes 
enjoyed greater freedom than they do now. Social affairs in all ranks 
of society were managed by panchayats or communal assemblies, as they 
are still managed by the lowest classes of Hindus who ha\’e not yet come 
under the influence of the Brahman Pundits. Asvalayana speaks of 
fanapadadhavma, “ usages of the country ” and gvamadhavma^ " usages of 
the villiage” in connection with ^marriage in his Grihyasutra (i. 7. i.) 
The as originally promulgated, embodied rather the ideals of the 

Brahman dreamers, or their ideas of what ought to be, than the rul^^, 
of conduct;, actually followed in life. Yet, with the exception of 
Ajp^temj^ all other smnti makers whqse works were authenticated ^ 

and are still extant, were more tolerant of 
h^^n than the authors of Nibandhas; for they recognise eiglit 
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forms of marriage and twelve kinds of sons. Therefore Hindus enjoyed 
a good deal of social liberty under the mild regime of the Rishis. 

But the Nibandhas compiled by intolerant doctrinaires and enforced 
by despots put an end to social liberty in the upper classes of society 
and gave to Hindu social institutions that rigidity which they still retain. 
Then came the Moslem conquest which made the case still worse. The 
Nibandhas that were composed under the Hindu Kings had to be adapted 
to the wishes and predilections of the rulers and the rules laid down in them 
were to some extent liable to modification by the Rajas. But when the 
Rajas were removed by the Musalmans, and all eyes were turned towards 
the Brahman Pundits for guidance, the doctrinaires of the tols had their 
own way. They persuaded themselves and their followers to believe 
that the Moslem conquest marked the culminating point of the Kali- 
yuga and the only path of self-preservation open to them was the strict 
observance of the Sastras as expounded in the Nibandhas. 

The Nibandhas have exercised greater influence in Bengal than in 
any other of Northern India, and not long ago the Bengalis changed 
their customs of inheritance at the instance of a compiler, Jimutavahana 
the author of Dayahha^a, who lived above four hundred and fifty years 
before. That is the reason why the suppression of widow remarriage, 
bas been far more complete in Bengal than in other provinces of the 
north. But though suppressed in one form, it survives in Bengal in 
another form still. In the lower grades of society a widow who wants to 
marry enters the order of the Vaishtavas (Vaishnavas) and then takes 
a Vairagi husband to herself. The Vaishtava widow remarriage is so 
far countenanced by the upper classes that even Brahmans, to say 
nothing of the Kayasthas, take water from the Vaishtavas recruited 
from the clean castes. 

To sum up, the two factors that have led up to the suppression of 
widow marriage among the upper classes of the Hindus are preference 
for sanyamat asceticism inherent in Hindu nature, and obedience to 
Sastras enforced by the Brahman Pundits backed by the Hindu Rajas 
at the outset of the new era that may be termed the Nibandha Period 
of the Indian social history. The question that arises out of this 
historical survey in connection with widow marriage is, Is it possible to 
revive the practice now ? The answer to this is to be found in the answer 
to another question, Do Hindus still retain the spirit of sanyama and 
of obedience to the Sastras of their ancestors who suppressed widow 
marriage ? I shall request those opponents Of widow marriage who 
have received English education to answer this question. . H they 
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answer this question with a * no,’ as I believe everyone with eyes to 
see and ears to hear must, then, instead of boycotting those members 
of their own castes who have married their widowed daughters with 
one hand, while taking water from the widow-marrying Vaishtavas of 
Bengal and the Ahirs, Kahars, and Kurmis of Behar and the United 
Provinces, with another, they should concentrate their energies on getting 
the girl widows remarried. 

In conclusion, I shall touch on one other objection of the opponents 
of widow remarriage. It is often argued that as the marrying of 
unmarried girls is now a matter of very great hardship among the upper 
classes, the competition of widows will increase the hardship much 
more, and in consequence many of the girls will have to remain 
unmarried through life. This might have been the case had the 
females outnumbered the males. But we learn from the Report of the 
last Census of India (§194)With very few exceptions, the females 
outnumber the males in all European countries, but in India the reverse 
is the case, and in the whole country taken together there are only 963 
females to 1000 males.” Then as regards Bengal we are^old (195): 
‘‘In Bengal practically the whole country west of the Bhagirathi, 
where the Dravidian element is strongest, shows an excess of females, 
while to the east of that river, males preponderate almost everywhere 
. . . . The higher castes of Hindus have usually fewer women 

than those of lower status.” Now if we set off widows against widowers 
it cannot be said that the revival of widow marriage is calculated to 
disturb the natural proportion of sexes. The difficulty of marrying girls 
among the upper classes arises out of qualitative 'and not quantitative 
considerations. The supply of bridegrooms with necessary property 
and educational qualifications is much less than the demand. 


Rajaskahi. 
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T he black fog has come. Over all the city it lies intact and 
deep. An absolute midnight reigns. Almost material; almost 
tangible, almost massive seems this envelope of sulphurous gloom. 
It invests the city like a flood ; within the streets, within the houses, 
and within the lungs of all its denizens it lies entrenched and 
pitiless. The chimneys pour forth their smoke, but the leaden air 
oppresses and repels it and it sinks to the ground, making the 
darkness denser. The gloom seems to have risen from the shores 
of those streams of wailing and lamentation, the baleful Acheron 
and Cooytus environing Tartarus, where the thin shades cluster and 
move, like those now pent in this city on the Thames. 

The darkness is not black, but of a deep brown. It is as though 
one walked at the bottom of a muddy sea. The farther wall of this 
chamber is almost invisible—at ten o’clock in the morning. 
Above this dreadful pall that hides his rays, the life-giving sun, 
bursting with useless fire, now beats upon the surface of the sea of 
shadow, but his baffled light is repelled or smothered in the misty 
deeps. Difficult is it for him who walks in an unlifted night to 
believe that the sun still shines. 

Let us forth into the streets so still and sorrowful. With our 
hands we grope our way past garden-railings, feeling with adventurous 
foot for the steps or curbs. A glowing patch appears above us : 
it seems incredibly far away. We put forth our hand and touch 
the dank iron of a lamp-post. Not even fire and light avail against 
the almighty fog. Footsteps resound about us, but they are the 
footsteps of ghosts, for one beholds no body. Now and then some 
human being brushes by—a woman, announced, perhaps, by 
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rustling skirts or by some perfume cast from her clothesi perhaps a 
man, declared by the thud of a cane on the hag-stones or the dull 
glow of a cigar. 

Upon the main thoroughfares, a weird and muffled 
pandemonium prevails. From out the heart of the yellow-reddish 
murk restounds the beat of horses* hoofs, now and then a spark flies 
close from their iron shoes. Hoarse warning cries are heard from 
everywhere, and sometimes where the fog for a moment is thinned, 
exaggerated shapes and monstrous figures loom up and creep along, 
great trucks, wains and omnibuses with lanterns lit and the drivers 
leading the horses. Then again strange man-shaped spots appear, 
like demons come from infernal corridors; they swell out of the 
darkness surrounded by faint red haloes. These are pedestrians 
preceded by link-boys, bearing their flaming torches to guide their 
patrons on their way. The lofty and powerful electric arc-lights, 
so keenly radiant when the air is clear, now sputter dismally, 
invisible save at a few yards. From directly below the iron 
standards, the fierce white arc is dimmed to the luminosity of a 
red-hot ember. Before some of the railway stations wave great 
gasoline flambeaux and fires in iron cressets struggle with the fog- 
like beacons before the sea-castle of some mediaeval robber-lord. 
The detonators, placed upon the railway tracks in place of light 
signals, incessantly rend the air. The curbs are cumbered with 
useless hackney and hansom cabs, the horses unharnessed, the 
drivers disconsolate. The crawling omnibuses blundering along 
the indistinguishable streets, often meet or mount upon the side¬ 
walks amidst cries and wild confusion, and there they remain, like 
ships becalmed at night. Those huge Behemoths and cars of 
Juggernaut, the gigantic, double-decked motor-omnibuses with 
their two lurid yellow eyes and little sparks of red and green, stand 
trembling and snorting with impatience, immersed and obliterated 
in the fog. Universal nighf enthralls the world-metropolis ; its 
cuireots of commerce stagnate in its veins, its mighty plans and 
purposes are frustrated or delayed and this central heart of the 
trade of the whole Earth is standing still in a dark paralysis. 

nWard into the night, into the mists, into the unknown I 
ie not and are not seen. We pass and repass, all of us 
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shrouded in the all-enveloping gloom, along the daily walks where 
life roared in the sunlight of yesterday ; we pass, lovers may 
almost touch each other, each unknown to each, wives may pass 
their husbands and mothers their sons, mortal enemies may walk 
side by side and feel no stir of rage, the outcast and pariah may 
jostle with the peer of golden millions, for all are blind, helplessly 
blind 1 Eerie is this fog-life, London lies beneath its spectral 
pall like a doomed state whose hope and whose daylight are 
wrecked by the thick shadows of war or insurrection. 

Swiftly we move along beside a stone wall surmounted by an 
iron rail which serves as a guide. We recoil as a vast apparition 
looms up before us and our hands touch its cold, graven sides. It is 
the Marble Arch, rising like a pale transparent stain out of the 
dunnest blankness of the fog. One might imagine it the vision of 
a.cyclopean tomb of some long-buried Caesar rising up out of the 
vistas of fading Time. 

A great policeman stands before us not a yard away, yet 
ghostly and unsubstantial to the eye. To him there comes a little 
girl, terror-stricken and in tears, who, straying from her mother 
has been swallowed up in the mists. 

** I’ve lost my mother, where is my mother ? ” she cries. 

** Where do you live, little girl ? " asks the tall spectre of the 
constable. 

I live in Fulham, Sir, she replies, please, Sir, which is the 
way to Fulham ? 

The policeman points into the darkening wastes, “ You 
cannot find it now, ” he says. “ Better wait here, then come to 
the station with me. " 

** Where are you, little girl ? ” says a voice and a bent figure 
with outstretched hands emerges through the walls of obscurity, 
** where are you. I'll show you the way to Fulham, Come with 
me. 

It is an old man ; his beard is white as snow ; a placard 
glimmers faintly on his breast. He is blind. The little maid places 
48 ' 
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her hand in his ; they make two steps and the next instant are 
effaced in the fog. Only the blind know the way through this city 
that is blind. 

Does the sun still move on overhead and the hours with him, 
or are time and the earth standing still ? After a long time we at 
last wander along the Strand, which is smitten with an unusual 
silence. The close current of its traffic is stayed and disorganized ; 
its thousands of pedestrians have shrunk to hundreds groping 
through the choking miasma and the channels of tenebrous smoke. 

How in the blindness that encompasses them, do these dark- 
flitting shapes of men and women hurry on! They are as 
shadows lost and dissolved in night. They are the searchers and 
the symbols of the never-ending quest for light, for happiness, for 
peace. Something of the same feeling comes upon me as came 
upon me when I walked through the empty streets of the dead 
Pompeii and only my foot-fall echoed on its sunswept stones. 
Here each is by and to himself complete, a little animated Are in 
the heart, a little light in the brain, in the veins a little warm red 
blood that keeps the breathing mechanism astir so long as the fire' 
bums. Out of the darkness they came, in darkness they walk, into 
the darkness they shall go. The Black Fog, like Death himself, is 
a great leveller. All these beings are but phantoms to the eye, 
phantoms of human lives, dusky moths storm-driven to and fro on 
the gusts of existence, each on its own quest, which is that dream 
of the unattainable that will not come to pass. 

Now we are close to Saint Paul's Churchyard. Here the 
mausolean night is lifted for a space and out of the blankness of an 
umber-tinted vast swells forth a vague and mystic bulk of gray, a 
shadow without shading or relief. It is the immense cupola of the 
cathedral rising like a naountain above the streets. The sun 
does battle with the flying mists about the dome and melts them 
to a dull and sullen gold, wherein the star of day hangs like a 
qmgwing globe of blood. It is a spectacle of soft yet sombre 
llj^Kity, such as only the towering imaginations of a Turner, a 
IjH^'Or a John Martin, expressed by brushes of opulent wealth and 
"ilfeng power, could conceive or execute. The drifting sound grows 
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thinner and ever thinner in the upper air and unfolds to him who 
gazes upward from the deep streets, the gilded symbol of Christianity 
glowing Softly in the golden haze, invested with a mild irradiance 
from the feeble light of the sun. There it lifts and gleams above 
the shadows like the sweet smile of the gentle Galilean whose sorrow 
and burthen it was and whose symbol it has remained. Below rolls 
the world, swarth black with its crime and misery, above the titanic 
cross stretches wide its golden arms as with an imploring appeal 
from the Son of Man to the Love of Man. Pillars and cornices and 
angles of carven stone emerge faintly from the turbid chaos, like 
dim suggestions in a dream or half-heard whispers out of midnight, 
all under the towering rood throbbing to the sky. It is a high noon; 
a burst of bells suddenly breaks fortli from the gossamer towers, a 
clanging chorus, loud, vibrant and metallic. These violent voices are 
the chimes that utter every day with their iron tongues, the old 
beloved national hymn : God save the King.’* Now the strong 
glooms darken about the dome once more; the lustre fades and 
the great cross blurs dimly back into the crowding ocean of fog that 
overpowers it. Few of the thousands pressing along the paves have 
seen it, and had their eyes beheld it for a space, this apparition of 
the sign of human love, it would but have called forth undefined 
ideas of the olden agony or a slight, almost unconscious, response in 
those of religious blood. We repeat again the eternal interrogations : 
What is Truth ? and—Where may Peace be found ? 

Is it here, perchance, where we now stand, upon the cold stone 
arches of London Bridge, above the ghostly rushing Thames whose 
clashing waves lap and swish against the stolid stone ? Whence 
comes or goes this river, plunging out of darkness into darkness, 
broad and vast with the mystery of existence, and the constant cry 
of ever-recnrrent life ? Down from the hills to the sea, we say, up 
from the sea, to the cloud, then down to the hills again, and again 
onward to the sea. It is the known and visible obedience to some 
iron law. But seldom we venture to pierce beneath the surfaces of 
semblance, lest we alight upon truths unknown, horrors negative to 
Hope and see the old guides through life, blind and decrepit now, 
fill dead at our feet, or lest, cowering in our creeds, we fear, like 
savages in the storm-swept woods, that the hand that lifts the veil 
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be withered by some bolt from the furious heavens. Mantled in 
the palls of this everlasting ignorance, we stalk upon the highway 
of life like shadows drowned in shadow. Upon this ignorance the 
human heart builds its dreams as with inspiration, and draws hope 
from the very truth that this life seems so ill a recompense for all 
that tears and torments the baffled mind, adrift on the desert seas 
of mere conjecture. Yet all nature about us is content and the 
sojourn in the sunshine of all other living things is full of beauty 
and joy. 

Darkly the waters gurgle through this murky night-in-day. 
Perhaps Peace is there, upon their bosom or within their depths—to 
be borne onward in some careless, rudderless boat past the muffled 
thunder of the metropolis, past fields filled with the mystery of things 
that live and grow and die, past the river’s mouth where its lips of 
land speak a great farewell, out into the wastes of the infinite sea. 
Lovingly its breast would open and merge once again into the 
elements of its mighty vase to be reformed anew in the unceasing 
ferment of processes of creation. 

Over the bridge the breathing spectres move, below, in distinct 
and long-drawn shapes fare by, silent and immense, past all the 
pride of the city—^bearing what burthens ? Steered by what ghostly 
helmsman? So the barge of dolor must cross the lamenting currents 
of the infernal river. The shadow of another boat with sweeps 
groaning in their locks, glides by beneath. Within its ribs lie piled 

What merchandise ? Whence, whither, and for whom ? 

Perchance il is a Fate-appointed hearse, 

Bearing away to some mysterious tomb 
Or Limbo of the scornful universe 
The joy, the peace, the life-hope, the abortions 
Of all things good which should have been our portions 
, , But have been strangled by that City’s curse. 


Caltfofnia. 


HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 
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{From the German^ 

My heart hath a burden 
That cannot be told, 
There dwells in my memory— 
A legend of old— 

’Tis cool—and it darkles— 
Fast floweth the Rhine,— 
The rock-summit sparkles 
At even's sunshine I 

Aloft sits a maiden 
So marvellous fair I 
Her gear glistens golden 
And golden her hair, 

She combs it with golden 
Comb, as she sings, 

And her song with a wonder- 
-ful witchery rings I 

In frail skip, the Fisher 
Who floateth below 
Is seized by the spell of 
A magical woe, 

He sees not the dark reefs 
Half hidden from sight. 
He only looks upward, 

To gaze on the height 1 

The waves swallow Boatman 
And wherry 'ere long, 
And this hath the Loreli 
Done with her song ! 


MARGARET EAGLES SWAYKE* 
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“ The far Future has been my world always." 

Fivm a letter written by Tennyson. 

“ That world of perfect chrysolite, a pure andl noble heart, ” 

Another quotation from a I ettcr of his. 


T hese detached sentences are significant of Tennyson both as 
idealist and man. They also seem to us to contain a sugges¬ 
tion of the secret of his power to win affection as well as admiration. 
When we had the honour of writing to India about her Great 
White Queen, w^e dwelt on the unity between Queen Victoria's life as 
queen and as woman. Tennyson w^as not only a favourite poet of 
hers and her Laureate, he was a personal friend in so far as royalty 
can indulge in personal friendships, and it is permissible to think 
that one of the attractions the Queen found in his character was the 
consistency of his life in practice with the idealism of his life as 
poet. We speak of him as Tennyson, not because we disparage 
titles, but because there seems to us an incongruity between social 
titles and genius ; for genius has a rank of its own. We cannot help 
sympathising with Mr. Tennyson not wanting “ to alter his 
plain Mister," as well as with the chivalry which forbade 



rejection of the honour. Now that a hundred years have 
since the little darkhaired babe was born in SomersbjKRectory, 
who became the best loved poet of the Victorian era, it seems as 
absurd to speak of him as Lord Tennyson when considering him as 
a Tjpet as it would do to speak of Mr. William Shakespeare when 
Issing Hamlet. 


We do not propose to consider Tennyson in any other light 
than as Tpoet, but we repeat that the poet and the man were so 
indissolubly one that the more closely we regard the poet the more 
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clearly we see the man. We Imve given above two cullings from 
prose writings of Tennyson as indicative of the man; here is a 
quotation from one of his poems describing a poet typically : 

And he sat him down in a lonely place, 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 

That made the wild swan pause in her cloud 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 

* * * * 

And the nightingale thought * I have sung many songs 
But never a one so gay, 

For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.’ 

Here he distills for us the essence of poetry, the indefinable 
quality which distinguishes it from mere verse. He considered that 
Merlin and Nimue ” (=the Gleam) gave his literary biography to 
the world. This little poem tells us that the “ Gleam The 
light that never was on sea or land,” had illumined his inward eye ” 
from childhood to old age. 

Great the Master, 

And sweet the Magic, 

When over the valley, 

In early summers, 

Over the mountain, 

On human faces, 

And all around me. 

Moving to melody, 

Floated the Gleam. 

And when life advanced, and s^ mpathy failed and disillusionment 
happened, still the profhpting was heard : 

The light retreated. 

The landskip darken’d, 

The melody deaden’d, 

The Master whisper’d 
“ Follow the Gleam,” 
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And the Gleam mocked him ]»ot, for is it not a Light surer thau 
that of the visible sun ? 

And broader and brighter 
The Gleam flying onward, 

Wed to the melody, 

Sung thro’^the world. 

And so to the land’s 

Last limit I came. 

* • • 

I can no longer 
J 3 ut die rejoicing, 

For thro’ the Magic 
Of Him the Mighty, 

Who taught me in childhood, 

There on th*e border 
Of boundless Ocean, 

And all but in Heaven 
Hovers the Gleam. 

The versifier sees the sunshine ; very prettily he can make the 
sunbeams dance for us and bring to our ears the tilt of the birds' 
song. But the poet who sees the Gleam looks upon a vision that 
shall endure after the visible, sensible world is crumpled up like a 
scroll of worn-out parchment. His eyes behold the Ideal,, consum¬ 
mated only after what we call the Real has perished and which will 
then be recognised as the true Reality, the translation of the 
prophet's message. 

The versifier shows us the things that are seen, and gives us the 
music of audible sounds. The poet is a prophet. He holds the key 
of the cr 3 rptic message of existence. He hears the inaudible music 
of the mystery of life, sees the colour of the invisible ’web of fife, 
translates the mute language of the soul df man. Herein is the 
secret of his power—his double power of invoking the music of the 
universe, music inaudible by the multitude—and of awakenini^ the 
latent faculty of hearing in that multitude. In and by this power 
he upon the emotions as a musician plays on the strings of an 
ipdiWent responsible to his touch. Even to the many to whom 
i^is s^fn^ i^usfc is only mufiled sound, or mere vibration, the poet’s 
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touch is a force surprisiing them to tears or laughter they know not 
why. To those who have ears to hear but not power to understand 
and give utterance to the mystic songs of life, it is ecstasy to them 
to meet one who unwinds the harmonies and translates the speech 
addressed to their souls. To such as these the poet is interpreter 
and mouthpiece ; prophet and inspiration. He unstops their ears 
and unties their tongues. Of ijourse there are the many who have 
no ears to be unstopped, no eyes to see the Gleam," men to 4whom 
a poem is prose cut up into tunes with a rhyme at the end of each—a 
wanton waste of time and words. But even to these deaf and blind 
pilgrims poets have their prophetic office to fulfil. The most prosaic 
of us have hearts to feel with, and in moments of crisis and stress, when 
the chords of emotion are stretched to breaking point, and throats 
ache with choked cries, the simple words of a master of lyric 
or elegiac poetry will exercise an irresistible power over them, 

• It is a truism to say that there are orders of poets as there are 
orders of prophets ; those that appeal to the emotional many, and 
those who sway the intellectual few; those that touch the 
sentiment of the most prosaic or those who are poets’ poets alone. 

, Tennyson defies classification to some extent. Viewed in some 
lights he may be called a popular poet, for he cohld play upon the 
hearts of English people as on the hearts of one man with certain 
subjects for his theme. Take, for example, his dedication to the Idylls 
of the King, written not long after his own Queen had been 
widowed: 


Break not, O woman’s heart, but still endure; 

* Break not, for thou art royal, but endure. 

Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside Thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past, and leaves 
The crown a lonely splendour. 

“ May all love. 

His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee. 

The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 

The love of all thy daughters cherish thee. 

The love of all thy people comfort thee, 

TUI God’s love set thee at his side again. *' 
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And ill many of his lyrical poems and those written before his 
rank as poet had been established, the ears of the non-critical and 
the sentiment of the superficial were charmed by his " airy, fairy 
Lilian,’' his shadowy dreaming Adeline," by Manana and Oriana, 
Sleeping Beauty^ and other graceful fancies and melodious nothings. 
But he was, and is, and ever will be, more than a popular poet. 
His In Mcmoriam alone would have put him amongst the poets 
intellectual, had it not appealed to something subtler than our 
intelfect; his Arthurian poems touched the springs both of chivalry 
and mysticism, though their aim is that of a practical idealist, if we 
may use such a term, rather than that of a mystic, and poems too 
many to number, but ol which we may take Maud and Locksley Hall 
and Tioo Voices as a type, are poems for the thoughtful few rather 
than for the undiscriminating many. From these works of Tennyson 
may be picked out either in entirety or in parts, as examples of the 
poems to be appreciated fully by poets only, containing words 
and thoughts which lose their aroma in an unsympathetic 
atmosphere. 

So large is the space we have to travel over in his life of more 
than eight}?^ years, a life which, as we have seen, the poet lived 
contemporaneously with the man, that we have to submit to limita” 
tions. We must'resist the temptation to trace the development of 
Tennyson's poetic gifts until his poesy became a full, rich stream. 
Those who love him wull be able to do this for themselves and to 
guide others in the way of knowing him better than we can do t 
in one little essay. We must also refrain from gathering too many 
of the flowers of his verse, however sorely’’ we may be tempted to 
pick them as specimens of his manifold variety. If we let ourselves 
go unchecked in our retrospect of his life as a poet and of our own 
life as enriched by him, we should overpass the boundaries of our 
readers' patience. We will, therefore, keep straitly to the aim we 
marked out for ourselves. We will brihg forward the poem which 
seems to us to show why and when Tennyson began to broaden 
out in the exercise of his mental gifts and poetic art; then pass on 
to the poem which marked him ofiF from other poets and which has 
given him unique influence over certain classes of minds ; next touch 
unjkis Arthurian idylls, and finally indulge ourselves by throwing 
cjimm to the winds and revelling in those poems which hold 
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sway over us personally, just because they do and for no other 
reason whatever I 

The poem which seems to us to reveal why Tennyson rose 
above the graceful melodist and poet of sentiment, is The Palace of 
Art. We see in this poem what we can see in others that preceded it, 
his concrete treatment of abstract thoughts and his pictorial represen¬ 
tation of ideas, but we see more, we catch sight of the principle 
underlying his art. He invites us into his confidence. He is young 
enough to be e.vplanatory. He affixes a preface just as artists in the 
infancy of painting indicated the personages they depicted by 
names written on scrolls issuing from their mouths. He calls his 
poem an allegory of a soul: 

A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain 
That did love Beauty only. 

And knowledge for its beauty ; or if Good, 

Good only for its beauty ; seeing not 

That Beauty, Good and Knowledge are three sisters 

That dote upon each other, friends to man. 

■jt * •>' -V 

And he that shuts Love out in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness. 

All lovers of Tennyson know tlie poem. It begins : 

“ I built my soul a lordly pleasure house, 

Wherein at ease for age to dwell.’’^ 

And at first it seems that a soul could not help revelling 

“ In her high palace There.” 

* * # • 

“Full of long-sounding corridors it was 
That over-vaulted grateful gloom, 

Thro’which the livelong day my soul did pass 
Well-pleased, from room to room. 

Full of great rooms and small the palace stood, 

All various, each a perfect whole 
From living Nature, fit for every mood 
And change of my still soul.” 
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Some of these rooms “ were hung with arras." These tapestries 
depicted various phases of Nature, scenes of legendary incident, 
historic events, also diverse poets, prophets and wise men. 

“ And thro’ the topmost oriels’ coloured flame 
Two godlike faces gazed below ; 

Plato the wise, and large-brow’d Verulam, 

The first of those who know.” 

Nor was the soul silent under these influences of beauty and 
knowledge. 

No nightingale delighteth to prolong 
Her low preamble all alone, 

More than my soul to hear her echo’d song 

Throb thro’ the ribbed stone." 

* * * • 

She held commune with herself over her riches : 

“ O all things fair to sate ray various eyes. 

O shapes and hues that please me well! 

O silent faces of the Great and Wise, 

My Gods with whom I dwell!" 

No wonder that she waxed complacent and boasted : 

“ I take possession of man’s mind and deed, 

I care not what the sects may brawl, 

I sit as God holding no form of creed. 

But contemplating all.” 

This complacency lasted three years, “ on the fourth she fell 

** Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was born 
Scorn of herself; again, from out that mood 
Laughter at her self-scorn. ” 

• . • • * 

Then her pride recoiled upon herself and she was in silence 
and alone: 

Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 
' With blackness as a solid wall, 

Far off she seemed to hear the dully sound 
' Of human footsteps fall.” 
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** So when four years were wholly finished, 

She threw her royal robes away. 

‘ Make me & cottage in the vale,’ she said, 

* • Where I may mourn and pray.’ ” 

» I* 

This poem seems to explain how it was that the magic of the 
Gleam*’ dominated the artist’s work but never dazzled the poet's 
heart. It illuminated the common things of life so that Tennyson 
could bring the homeliest details into his domestic poems and yet 
escape slipping into commonplace verse as a rule, though he slid 
down into it occasionally and came perilously near doing so some¬ 
times. He realised that the poet's high prerogative, like that of 
every other reigning monarch, is to serve. To perceive the cryptic 
beauty of life is the artist’s rapture. As artist he might be content 
with that, just as the soul was at first in the Palace of Art. As 
mystic and idealist he acknowledges the brotherhood of mankind, 
and difiuses the light and the glow of his own sacred fire. He is 
obedient to the instinct that impels us to share that which touches 
our emotions keenly. For instance, who has gazed on the beauty 
of natural scenery in places rarely accessible by travellers and has 
not felt the wish to communicate to others the joy awakened by a 
beauty of a freshness comparable to the radiance of early dawn ? 
The power to execute the wish belongs to genius only. A poet 
absorbs the beauty, then gives it out in language which breathes 
out the atmosphere of aloofness which gave the scene its distinctive 
charm.* Prose might describe the view ; only poetry could reflect 
the beauty. The same thing may be said of sound. When Tenny¬ 
son was staying with his friend, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, he paid u 
short visit to Killarney. A short visit but long enough for him to 
hear the bugle sounds when he was on the lake, and to,, give us 
their undying echoes in that song in the n nces : 

“ The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 

The long light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.” 

Tennyson’s sense of a poet's service due to his fellows was 
probably strong because of the combination of practicality and 
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mysticism, of sound common sense and other-worldliness his 
character presented. 

Like his brother-poet, Robert Browning, he proved his“ sagacity 
in business matters. Mrs.-Jameson paid a'tribute to Browning's 
commonsensible management of his rather knotty affairs after his 
marriage. Mrs. Proctor declared that nobody on earth could be 
more practical than the three poets she had known—Wordsworth, 
Browning and Tennyson. For some time after the uprootal of the 
Tennyson family from Soraersby Rectory, Alfred had to fill the place 
of head of the family. He neglected nothing that came within the 
scope of his duties. Why it should be surprising that a mystic 
surpasses an ordinary person in dealing with affairs that need 
extraordinary capacity we know not, but many people think 
a practically sagacious poet a contradiction in terms. Yet it 
takes a wise man, not a fool, to be a mystic. To manage affairs 
effectively requires a knowledge of the right values and relative 
importance of things, and only a mystic appreciates such knowledge 
as this. 

Superficial critics delete Tennyson’s poetry of passion because 
it glorified natural affections and married happiness, but it seems 
to us that so far from Tennyson’s poetry lacking passion it enlarges 
the area of love. The Gleam he followed was the light of Beauty. 
Ideal Beauty is Love, for Love alone is Light and Life. Ideal love is 
limitless in its capacity for serving and suffering; love that will 
sacrifice everything but its own essence. Truth, for its object and will 
give up even that object itself for the sake of Right, must be passion^ 
whether it be the love of a man for a maid, a son for a mother, a 
brother for a sister, or a friend for a friend. The love that has its 
beginnings in natural affection, or from the effect of environment on 
persons thrown together by circumstances, is necessarily more 
prosaic than that which is evolved by sudden propinquity or unde- 
finable attraction, than the love that has to tell 

“ Of difference, reconcilement, pledges given, 

And vows, where there was never need of vows, 

, And kisses, where the heart on one wild leap 

'^0 Hung tranced from all pulsation—” 
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The love—on the other side—of the happy Princess who leaned 
on her lover's arm and went 

“ Across the hills and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple hive 
And deep into the dying day.” 

Being more prosaic it needs more genius to illuminate it—to 
change the honest stubble fields of ordinary affection into rich fields 
of cloth of gold ; genius of a kind that can absorb the atmosphere of 
love, and distil the very essence of the passion that inspires self- 
sacrifice and the surrender of the beloved one. 

“ God gives us love. Something to love 
Jte lends us; but when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone.” 

So Tennyson wrote very early in life. So also he could write of 
love, the passion that “ could hold passion in a leash,” the love strong 
enough to break from that to which it was drawn by an overwhelm¬ 
ing affinity of desire because Duty lay between the impact. 

“ For Love himself took part against himself 
To warn us off, and Duty loved of Love— 

O this world’s curse—beloved but hated—came 
* Like Death betwixt thy dear embrace and mine, 

And crying, ‘ Who is this ? ’ Behold thy bride. 

She pushed me from thee.” 

Such being Tennyson’s conception of love it is not strange that 
the seal set upon his poems to mark them off from those of any 
other who has sung dirges and written ^elegiacs should be that 
impressed by Friendship in In Memoriam. From the days of David 
who lamented in deathless words the death of the friend whose love 
for him was wonderful, passing the love of women ” to the present 
hour, men have poured out their sweetest songs in “ farewells to the 
dying and mourning for the dead, ” but Tennyson's monument to his 
friend, Arthur Hallam, “dead his prime,” is not merely an 
outpouring of his own heart's grief, not a tribute to the loveliness of 
his Jonathan, it is the record of an almost Dante-like journey into the 
depths of pathos and perplexity ending in the quiet triumph of a 
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deathless hope. And the record is made, not to find relief in words, 
nor to indulge in morbid scrutiny of personal feeling, but to make 
his grief and loss the type of the bereavement that may fall to the lot 
of any man, and to work out for humanity, in so far as humanity’s 
feelings are in unison with his own, solace and assurance. 

Everyone knows the story of the friendship between Alfred 
Tennyson and Arthur Henry Hallam, a friendship personal, social, 
intellectual. Everyone knows with what peculiar promise Arthur 
Hallam's manhood opened. The tablet to his memory in Clevedon 
Church, Somerset, records that he “ was snatched away by sudden 
death af Vienna, September 15, 1833.” Memoriam was published 
in May 1850. Thus we see that the publication was dictated by no 
impatient sigh for relief, still less from any desire to lay bare the 
inmost wounds bt an unhealed heart. During Tennyson’s advance 
from youth to middle life he had learned to look at grief and loss in ; 
their relations with others as well as himself, and to know that a j 
poet's experiences are not for himself alone ; he lives and loves, he I, 
suffers and enjoys for the enrichment of humanity. Doubt and \ 
materialism were in the air. The nascent interest in science was not | 
helping, but rather hindering the religious instincts of the day. ' 
Tennyson determined to make known what his communings along 
the shadowed way of Doubt had done for him. - 

The welcome given to In Memoriam was not warm or / 
sympathetic popularly considered, but individual readers were 
impressed and grew more and more fascinated by both the soul , 
and tl^ body of the book the more they read it. - 

The “splendid faith (in the face of the frankest acknowledg- 
ment of every difficulty) in the growing purpose of the sum of 
life and in the noble destiny of the individual man as he offers j 
himself for the fulfilment of his little part” was what impressed* 
a scholar and a mystic—Bishop Westcott. Professor Sidgwick, ' 
representative of the scientific scepticism of the day, found the most ( 
important influence of In Memoriam^ apart from its poetic^charm, toj 
lie in the unparalleled combination of intensity of feeling with 
comprehensiveness of view and balance of judgment, shown in 
presenting the deepest needs and perplexit’es of humanity.” ''What 
In Memoriam did for us,” the Professor affirmed, “ was to impress 
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on 118 the l^ej^ace^^ble and ineradicable conviction that bumatSty 
will not and cannot acquiesce in a godless world." This conviction 
was impressed the more strongly by reason of the “ reverent docility 
to tl;^e lessons of science" observable in the poet. Mr. Gladstone 
speaks of*Jir Memoriam as one long soliloquy/’ but, though the 
singer is himself a large part of the subject, the poem never 
degenerates into egotism. “ He speaks typically of humanity at 
large." 

Tenpyson himself distinctly repudiates the poem being an 
•actual biography. “ It is founded on our friendship/* he said, “ on 
the engagement of Arthur Hallamto my sister, on his sudden death 
at Vienna just before the time fixed for their marriage, on his burial 
at Clevedon Church. The poem concludes with the marriage of my 
youngest sister Cecilia. It was meant to be a kind of Divim 
Commedia ending with happiness. Tlie sections were written at 
many different places as the phases of our intercourse came to my 
memory and suggested them. The different moods of sorrow as in 
a drama are dramatically given, and my conviction that fear, doubt, 
and suffering will find answer and relief only through faith in a 
God of Love. It is not always the author speaking of himself, but 
the voice of the human race speaking through him.” 

This explanation justices our reiteration that the poet is a 
projphet, seeing, hearing, feeling not for himself alone, but for his 
generation, for humanity at large. He may shrink—as we all 
do—from laying bare intimate facts, but he overcomes the shrinking. 

“ I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel; 

For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 

But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 

A use in measured language lies; 

The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 

In words, like weeds. I’ll wrap me o’er, 

Like coarsest clothes £^ainst the cold ; 

But that large grief which these enfold 
Is given in outline and no more.’” 


49 
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* The temptation is great to linger disproportionately over this 
poem, unique in subject, treatment, and division into parts, each 
finished and distinct from each, yet all fitting into each other to 
form a perfect whole* Our pen trembles with desire to quote, to copy 
the pictures, the landscapes, the tender delicate touches of Nature 
and of the human heart and mind, but where and when should we 
stop if once we began ? 

We must content ourselves with an allusion to that haunting 
lyric which epitomises, so to speak, the impulse that impelled 
the writing of In Memoriam and then see how the long thinking out 
of the greater poem stirred Hope into fuller activity. 

We allude, of course, to :— 

“ Break, Break, Break 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea ! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 

O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 

And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill. 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 

Break, Break, Break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 

We see here the sweetness and richness of love refusing to 
become indifferent to beauty and interest and pathos although 
bereavement has so wrenched life out of touch with Nature and 
human life as to quench the sea’s colours and rob laughter of mirth. 
We feel the struggle with the unshed tears, the suffocation of the 
swelling ache in the throat. We do not arrive at the victory over 
pathos. 
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We pass on to In Memoriam to find there is a change of key¬ 
note, and this note swells, revolves and ends in a perfect chord of 
faith, hope, love. 

“ Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 

Thou madest man, he knows not why; 

He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast nniade him; thou art just. 

Thus the poet protests at the beginning and he prays 

“ Forgive my grief for one removed 
Thy creature whom I found so fair. 

I trust he lives in Thee and there 
I find him worthier to be loved.” 

At the end, having faced sorrow and grappled with the doubt 
of any future life of communion between soul and soul, he can say:— 

“ Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 

1 have thee still, and I rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 

1 shall not lose thee tho’ 1 die.” 

At the beginning the poet raises his face to Immortal Love.” 

“ Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thipA.” 

At the end he can break forth thus 

" O living Will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock. 

Rise in the spiritual rock 
Flow thro* our deeds and make them pure, 

That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 

A cry above the conquer’d years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 

With faith that comes of self-control, 

The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in^soul. " 
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To have written at the length we have written about Tennyson 
and not touched on his Arthurian poems is almost a disloyalty to an 
early love. Tennyson outside his Idylls and Holy Grail is not the 
Tennyson we knew and loved in our youth. Perhaps we have steered 
clear of the magic water of the lake from out the bosom of which 
King Arthur drew Excalibur, because we know our disinclination to 
drop a subject dear to us is as overwhelming as that of bold 
Sir Bedivere to cast away the sword whose haft “ twinkled with 
diamond sparks/' 

Myriads of topaz lights, and acinth work 
Of subtlest jewellery. 

We have but to peep between the leaves of the poems and we feel 
the old, old glamour stealing over us. We catch a glimpse of Arthur 
smitten by the colours, from the window above his throne, of the 
Lady of the Lake ** clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful.*' We 
hear the mystic footsteps of Sir Gulahad’s ** goodly charger” as 
“ borne through dreaming towns” he rides. We follow Sir Percival 
fascinated by all that he saw and by all falling into dust. We hold 
our breath when Lancelot in his madness said— 

“ 1 will embark and 1 will lose myself 
And in the great sea work away my sin.'*’ 

Once more we are in thrall. We must go forward up into the 
sounding hall ” to see—nothing, 

“ Only the rounded moon 
Thro’ the tall oriel on the rolling sea.” 

The spell is on us—with Lancelot we climb a thousand steps 
^and when with him we have gone through a furnace seventimes 
heated, lo ! the Holy Grail all pall’d in crimson samite and around 

^ Great Angels, awful shapes and wings and eyes.” 

Again the attraction to the king is drawing us. We linger for a 
moment beside Enid in her faded silk,” beside the lily maid 
^frpating down with quiet brows in her last sleep, the stream 
^ Camelot, we pause at Amesbury to see the pale queen Guinevere, 
' 'iilut our heart is with the wounded king after “ that last weird battle 
iSin the West.V 
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We heat him breathing hard, we see Sir Bedivere receive him 
on his shoulders, kneeling on one knee. We go with them, 

** Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he bared 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp smitten with the dint of armed heels— 

And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon." 

We cannot leave them. We must watch the placing in the barge 
the three Queens with their crowns of gold receiving him ; we hear 
a cry that shivered to the tingling stars,'* we listen to Sir Bedivere’s 
lament, and then to the words, familiar to us from our infancy, that 
Arthur slowly answered from the barge," 

« * • • 

“ Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
' Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 

R ise like a fountain for me night and day." ^ 

Yes, the glamour and the Gieam is here still for us, because we 
were bathed with the light of it in our youth. The question is, have 
Tennyson’s Arthurian poems the power to awaken in the youth of 
the twentieth Century the response they evoked in the nineteenth ? 
We think not. “ The old order changeth giving place to new, ” 
said Tennyson’s King Arthur. For their melodious charm these 
poems must always have an honoured place in the hearts and 
minds of lovers of poetry. But because of the artificiality of 
Tennyson's treatment of his Round Table these poems cannot appeal 
to human nature for all time, in the same way as that in which In 
Mempriam appeals. The time in which he put forth his Idylls was 
ripe for his allegorical treatment of the subject. He caught and fired 
enthusiasm to noble purpose. Men did not criticise, they felt and 
lived out their feeling, exalted by the emotion stirred by the poems. 
Now other influences are at work, other methods in use, other chords 
to be stirred in other ways. We read and admire the poetry, but 
we can criticise Tennyson’s treatment of the subject. King Arthur 
is too blameless to be heroic now, Sir Galahad too bloodless to stir 
our blood. The whole palace is too neat and the whole atmosphere 
too sentimental. **So be it 
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The snow drop only, flowering through the year 
Would make the world as blank as Wintertide.** 

We have left ourselves little time to speak of Tennyson*s power 
of gladdening us with Nature's jewels, sights and sounds and fragrance, 
bringing them to us with his own peculiar sureness of touch ; little 
space to cull at randon from his wealth of blossom. No matter; 
each lover of Tennyson will have his own herbarium. 

We have often thought that a person shut up from year's end 
to year’s end in a narrow room, with no windows to speak of, would 
not be shut out of Nature if he had his Tennyson by his side. Nay, 
if he were blind and had stored his memory with Tennyson, his 
inner walls would be hung with landscapes. 

It is not, however, the definite pictures that are to us the very 
corona of his flowers of poesy, but those delicate touches which 
suggest a vision too subtle to be definitely described, 

“ Then when the first low matin-chirp hath grown 
Full quire, and morning driven her plough of pearl 
Far furrowing into light the mounded rack, 

Beyond the fair green field and eastern sea.” 

hrom “ Liwe and Duty'' 

“ For us the same cold streamlet curl’d 
Through all his eddying coves; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight came 
He whispers of the beauteous world.” 

In Memoriamt ixxviii. 

When rosy plumelets tuft the larch 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush ; 

Or underneath the barren bush 
Flits by the sea-blue bird of March, 

* ^ ♦ 

“ Come : not in watches of the night 

But where the sunbeam broodeth warm, 

, Come beauteous in thine after form, 

And like a finer light in light. ” 


Jdtd, xc. 
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And suckM from out the distant gloom 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore, 

And fluctuate all the still perfume ; 

And gathering freshlier overhead, 

Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 
The lilies to and fro, and said 

“ The dawn, the dawn, and diedfaway ; 

, And East and West, without a breath, 

Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 

To broaden into boundless day.” 

xciv. 

To one to whom the berries of the spindle-tree are dear this 
simile is graphic indeed : 

“Wearing his wisdom lightly, like the fruit 
Which in our winter woodland looks a flower, ’* 

for it reveals the four pink folds of the berry bursting open to reveal 
a coral bead within. 

We wonder how many lovers of Peace have quoted: 

“ Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land. 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea. ” 

The Golden Year. 

A lane of beams inevitably suggests moonlight on the sea. 
How fond Tennyson was of moonlight 1 It would be interesting 
to prove this by collecting his allusions to moonlight and descrip¬ 
tions of it. It used to be said that the moon shone brighter 
where he lived than otherwhere, and when he died the “ full moon 
flooded the room and the great landscape outside with light.” 

Thus the great poet passed into the light not of sunlight nor 
of moonlight,” the light of his “ Gleam ” that he had followed with 
unfaltering footsteps till the call came for him to cross the Bar.” 
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“ When the dumb Hour clothed in black. 

Brings the Dreams about my bed, 

Call me not so often back 
Silent Voices of the dead 
To the lowland ways behind me 
And the sunlight that is gone! 

Csdl me rather, silent voices, 

Forward to the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me. 

On and always on ! ** 

The Silent Voices, 

JEAN ROBERTS. 

Oxiord. 

Note:—The two characteristic poems, Maud and Locksley Halit 
have been omitted, not through lack of appreciation 
but of space to do j'ustice to their charms.—J. R.] 


LINES ON THE MURDER OF SIR WILLIAM 
CURZON-WYLLIE. 


. . . “ the Parsee, Dr. Lalcaca, who in vaia gave his life to save another's.' 
Daily Paper. 

One took of life in blinding hate; one gave 
^ Atoning life, another life to save: 

O India 1 far as love surpasses strife 
Your gift of life outweighs your theft of life. 


ETHEL ROLT WHEELER. 
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SYMBOLISM IN THE MARRIAGE CEREMONIES 
OF DIFFERENT NATIONS.* 

Marriage as an Institution. 

Milton thus sings of Marriage in an episode of, what Mr. W. Tegg f 
calls, " grave and majestic beauty.” 

Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else ! 

By thee adult’rious lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee. 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known.” 

Marriage being thus the chief concern of human life,” and being 
** the hinge of all kindred, or the strongest link in the chain that binds 
mankind together,” I there is no wonder, if in all ages and in ail 
countries a halo of interest attaches to the marriage ceremony.” $ 

The marriage ritual of the English Church is spoken of as a 
** curious cabinet of antiquities,” but, as Rev. Thurston has said, the 
rituals of other churches also present curious cabinets of antiquities, li 

The symbolism observed in the marriage ceremonies of some of the 
different nations of the world forms the subject of my paper. The subject 

* A part of this paper formed the subject of a lecture, delivered befotre the Ladies’ 
Branch of the National Indian Association, at Sett Min&r on Thursday, the 21st of 
January, 1909. 

t »The Knot Tied,” by William Tegg, p. 5, 

t Ibid p. 4. 

§ *' Marriage Customs,” by England Howlett, The Westminster Review of 1893, 
Vol. CXL, p. 602. 

II **The Marriage Ritual of Toledo” by Herbert Thurston, S.J. The 
”|Nineteenth Century and After of July 1996,’* Vol. LX., p. 114. * 
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is very vast and extensive, but I will chiefly dwell on the symbolism in 
the marriage rites, ceremonies and customs of other nations, which are 
similar to those observed by the Parsees. Some of the Parsee rites and 
ceremonies, referred to in this paper, are not observed now by the 
Parsees of Bombay, but they were prevalent here till about 30 or 40 years 
ago, and they are still prevalent, to some extent, in some of the Gujarat 
centres of the Parsees. While speaking of these, I will draw largely 
from my paper on the Marriage Customs of the Parsees*. 

As one of the Ritual books (Li Ki) of the Chinese says: “ that which 
is most important in ceremonies is to understand the idea intended in 
them. ” t It is the comprehension of the symbolism in t|ie marriage 
ceremonies that leads us to understand the idea intended in them. 

Symbolism plays an important part in framing the early history of 
society. As M'Lennan says “the chief sources of information regarding 
the early history of civil society are, first, the study of races in their 
primitive condition ; and, second, the study of the symbols employed by 
advanced nations in the constitution or exercise of civil rights.” | 

What is a Symbol? 

As Bishop Weldon, the late Metropolitan of Calcutta, said in one of 
his Masonic speeches, “ A symbol is an external means of impressing truth. 
The teaching conveyed through the eye is more forcible than that 
conveyed through the ear. ” According to Coleridge; “ A symbol is a 
sign included in the idea which it represents; an actual part taken to 
represent the whole, or a lower form or species used as the representa¬ 
tive of a higher of the same kind.” 

Carlyle says : “ It is in and through symbols that man, consciously or 
unconsciously lives, works, and has his being: those ages moreover arc 
accounted the noblest which can the best recognize symbolical wonh 
and prize it highest. ” 

“In a symbol there is concealment and yet revelation; hence, 
therefore, by silence and by speech acting together comes a double 
signflcance. ” 

• “The .Marriage Customs of the Parsecs. Their comparison with similar 
customs of other nations,’* a Paper read before the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay in 1899 ( Vide Journal of the Society, Vol. V., pp. 242-82). 

t Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXVI]. The Li Ki. eBook IX., Sec. Ill) by 
James Legge, p. 439. 

I “ Primitive Marriage : An Inquiry into the origin of the form of capture in 
Marriage Ceremonies,** by John F. M'Lennan (1865) p. 5. 
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Mr. Sidney Hartand, while speaking of the symbolism of a particular 
marriage custom of Bengal, says: “ The symbolism of to-day preserves 
the serious belief of yesterday, and what in an age more or less distant 
was a vital motive inspiring an appropriate cause of conduct survives in 
the conduct it has inspired long after it has itself ceased to be active 
and powerful.” * 

Divisions of the Subject. 

There are three things which generally serve as a proof of marriage 
or which certify the celebration of a marriage, and symbolism is observed 
in all these three :— 

A. —Mu|ual Payments. 

B. —Witnesses. 

C. —Ceremonies. 

W e will speak of marriage symbolism under these three heads. 

A. Mutual Presents. 

Under the head of mutual presents fall : — 

(a) Money-payments. 

(3) Rings. 

(c) Dress. 

(rf) Articles of food. 

We will at first speak of the symbolism observed in these various 
forms of mutual bridal presents. 

( a ) —Money Payments. 

In many nations, marriage isfpreceded by a kind cf mutual money 
payments by the marrying couple. The payment begins from the 
bridegroom or from some members of his family on betrothal. Among the 
Romans and the ancient Christians, this payment was known as arrahce 
or earnest-money. Among the ancient Jews, the payment of a silver-coin 
was an essential thing in the betrothal. 

This money payment is now taken as a symbolic expression of 
good will, affection and earnestness on the part of both the parties in 
the celebration of the marriage contract. But, according to some, it is the 
remnant of an old custom of very early primitive times when maidens 
were purchased. Money-payment in those times was symbolic of purchase- 
money. Just as you pay a certain sum now, when you enter into a 
contract for the purchase of some property, the money paid on betrothal 

• A marriage custom of the Aborigines of Bengal: A study in the Symbolism 
of Marriage Ceremonies,** in the “ Asiatic Quarterly ” of January’ 1893, p. 211. 
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was the earnest-money paid for the purchase of the bride. Latterly, this 
money-payment was taken, not as the earnest money for the purchase o 
the bride, but as a pledge to assure the bride that she was henceforward 
to share her husband’s property of which his cash money formi^d a part. 

The money-payment varied among different nations, and, even among 
the same nations, at different times. But it seems that, the elders of the 
people generally fixed, at least, the maximum or the minimum for the 
payment to the bride. For example, in the Parsee ritual, the officiating 
priest speaks of “ 2,000 dirhems of white pure silver and 2 dinars of red 
gold." Compare with these the words of the priest in the Christian ritual 
according to the rubrics of the Manuale of 1554. “ Then fet him (the 

priest) count the arrhae which ought to be thirteen pieces ( denarios ); and 
when they have been laid upon a plate, together with two rings, let him 
perform the blessing of the arrhae and the rings ” (*)• Both the Parsee 
and the Christian rituals seem to fix the money-payment and the 
silver coin referred to the same, the dinar.*' 

The fact that this money-payment was a token of union appears 
from the words used in an ancient Christian ritual: “ I give you these 
arrhse (money coins) in token of our marriage (en senal de matrimomo)"t 
It served as ‘‘ a religious symbol of fidelity.’’^ (2 ). 

{ b ) —Rings. 

The gift of rings is another form of money-payment. So, it is taken 
by some to be a remnant of the old custom of purchase-money. Before 
the invention and use of money, people’s property consisted of gold, 
silver, and such other metals. They invested their earnings in rich 
metals. In olden times, when property was not safe, people invested 
their earnings in ornaments, which, for safety’s sake, they carried on their 
bodies, so that they may not be stolen. Hence began the custom of 
putting on ornaments. Thus the gift of rings, bracelets, chains, &c., 
were something like money-payments. 

Some anthropologists trace the custom to times earlier than these, 
when brides were purchased. In those earlier times maidens were captured 
for marriage. Marriage then was wife-catching. So, the ring then 
was a symbol of the wife’s captivity. Golden chains, bracelets, &c., 

* “ The Marriage Ritual of Toledo,” by Rev. Thurston, the Nineteenth Century 
of p. 122. * 

" i^dp. 122. 

Ibtdp.U8. 
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are the remnants of those old times when the husband put these on the 
bride as symbols of his capture. ^ 

(1) 'IIJ^us the first stage in the signification of the symbolism of a 
bridal ring is that of wife-capturing. 

(2) The second is that of purchase. 

(3) The third stage is that of handing over charge or authority,^ 
It brings us to time of more refined ideas. It was the time when 
signet-rings came into use. Signet rings, ue. rings bearing seals on them, 
presented to brides on betrothal and marriage, signified the same thing 
as the presentation of a bunch of keys. It signified that the bride was, 
from that time forward, to have the charge of the goods of the 
household of her bridegroom. The Parsee word now used for a wife is 

t\e. seal or signet keeper. This wofd signifies the above ideal 
It is with this idea, that St. Clement says “ He gives a gold ring, not 
for ornament, but that she may with it seal up what has to be kept 
safe, as the care of keeping the house belongs to her.” * 

(4) Lastly, as man’s feelings became more refined the bridal ring began 
to have a spiritual significance and stood as a symbol of endless 
indissoluble union. It typified fidelity, safely-guarded modesty, union, 
and protection. It was with this idea of spiritual significance that 
latterly bridal rings came to be blessed by priests officiating at marriages. 
The ancient Romans and Greeks used the bridal ring on betrothals only. 

The circular form of the ring has its own signification. A circle has, 
as it were, no end. “ So the ring signifies endless indissoluble union.” 

At one time, among the Anglo-Saxons, the bridal ring was placed by 
the bridegroom on the middle finger of the bride’s left hand, t But now 
it is generally put on the fourth finger. The explanation given for the 
custom is as follows:— 

“ The ring is given by the espouser to the espoused, either fcgr a 
sign of mutual fidelity or still more to join their hearts by this pledge; 
and therefore the ring is placed on the fourth finger because a certain 
vein, it is said, flows ‘ thence to the heart, ’ ” 1 

* Smith and Cheethatn's Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Vide the word 
Marriage. 

^ “ Marriage Customs’* by E. Howlett. Westminster Review of 1893, Vol. 

cxl., p, 602 . 

^ Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (word Ring) (1880) p. 1808. 
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Among the early Anglo-Saxons, the bridegroom placed, on betrothal, 
a ring*or a wee/ or pledge on the maiden’s right hand. On marriage, the 
bride transferred it to the left hand. During the reigns of Gecft^ge I. and 
George II. the wedding ring was often put on the thumb. In the Christian 
marriage service the ring is put on the book. This custom is the relic 
of an old custom when the priest blessed it by sprinkling holy water over 
it in the form of a cross. This is still the practice in the Roman Church. 

In Middle Ages, the bridegroom placed the ring first on the thumb of 
the bride, then on her first finger, then on the second, reciting each time 
the name of the three persons of the Trinity, the Father, thft Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Lastly, with the word Amen, it was put on her third finger.* 
The bridal ring was put on the left hand of the bride to distinguish it 
from the ring put on the right hand by the virgins espoused to the 
Church. 

The Doges of ancient Venice threw on the Ascension day each year 
a ring in the Adriatic and performed the great ceremony of wedding 
Venice to the Adriatic. The ring was dropped as a sign of compact. 

In early Christian times, the ring was held to be a badge of an office. 
Thus we hear of Episcopal rings, Bishop’s rings, and “ The Fisherman’s 
ring. ” The ring presented to the Pope on his being elected by the 
cardinals is known as the Fisherman’s ring. Fish was held to be an 
emblem of faith. 

From the fact that money-payments or gifts of rings certified 
marriage contracts, the ceremony of betrothal was spoken of in various 
ways expressing money-gifts or ring-gifts. The following examples show 
this:— 

(1) From the fact that a ring was always used in the ceremony of 
betrothal, “ annulus, ” the Latin word for ring, was used for a betrothal 
by some Roman writers. Ring was considered among the Romans as 

an earnest of faith.” According to Gibbon, t in the fifth century 
A.D. a ring was considered a pledge of affection. It was sent as such 
by;| Honoria, a grand-daughter of Emperor Theodorius of Rome to 
Attila, the barbarian Hunnish invader of Italy. 

(2) As said above the word “subarrhare” {i.e. to give earnest- 
money) came to mean “to espouse ” or to betroth. 

* "'The Marriage Ritual of Toledo,” by Rev. Thurston. The Nineteenth Century 
of 1906, p. 121. 

t The Deeline and Pall of the Roman Bmpire, Chapter XXXV, Vot. II., (1845) p. 867. 
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3 Similarly, among the Parsees, the words and 

t.~e. “ to present money ’’ and “ to put on rings ’’ have.come to 
mean “to betroth.’’ 

(C).— Dress. 

Among all nations, the bridegrooms put on, on marriage occasions, a 
dress, of a type different from the ordinary dress. Among eastern nations, 
they put on a loose flowing dress. The /ama piichori or the Say4, which 
the Parsees, Hindus and Mahomedan bridegrooms put on, is a kind of a 
loose flowing dress. A loose flowing dress is, in all ages, considered to be 
necessary for solemn and state occasions. In courts, churches and 
nniversitie^ the gowns and robes, which are similar flowing dresses, 
play an important part. The folds of such dresses carry the idea of 
a kind of mystery, modesty, respect and rank. Women, therefore, 
generally put on such flowing dresses. 

The colour of some kind of marriage dress is generally white. 
White colour is generally the symbol of purity, innocence and faithful¬ 
ness.* (tf) The Roman bride used to wear a white gown on the occasion 
of her marriage. (A) The ribbon-knots, which the guests put on among 
the Romans on marriage occasions, were also white in colour. 

A shawl forms a part of the marriage dress of a Parsee bridegroom. 
It serves as an insignia of the position occupied by him at the time 
as var-rdjd or the bride-king. In India, a shawl is held to be a symbol 
of respect and greatness. Up to 50 years ago, the leading members 
of the Parsee community carried shawls over their shoulders. The 
head priests of the community still carry shawls as the insignia of 
their office. 

(D)— Articles OF Food. Fish. 

Among the Parsees, curd, sugar, cocoa-nuts and fish form the 
principle articles of food which are mutually exchanged on marriage 
and such other joyous occasions. Among these, the first three are 
common to many Indian communities. 

Among the Parsees, fish is used as an auspicious present for joyful 
occasions. Fish is buoyant so, it is the symbol of buoyancy and spright¬ 
liness. Among the ancient Christians, it was the emblem of Holy spirit. 
Hence it signified truthfulness. It also symbolized discipleship. 

“ The fishes in the Church's net, or caught by the hook, correspond 
exactly to the lambs of the fold, or to the gloves which also represent 

* Araong the aooient Christians, the baptized were clothed with albs or white 
arments immediately after they were removed from baptismal waters. 
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the faithful in ancient Christian tents or dwellings.”* So the fish 
represented the believer in the church. 

Gifts to the Kinsmen of the Couple. 

* 

Not only do the bridegroom and the bride exchange money-presehts. 
and gifts, but the kinsmen of each party are given presents in money and 
clothes by the parents of the other. This custom is prevalent among 
Parsees, Hindus and other oriental nations. The custom of presenting 
gifts to the bridesmaids in Europe is a somewhat similar custom. 
This custom is said to symbolize the old custom of purchasing brides 
from a family, clan or tribe. In old times, very strong ties of relationship 
existed between families, tribes and clans. A man or woman was’^a member 
of a family or clan which claimed him or her a:s his own. So when a 
bride from one family was taken mto another family, not only had 
the bridegroom’s family to please the parents, but also all her other 
kinsmen who were members of the family. So, the money-payments or 
gifts, which were, as it were, the purchase-money for the bride, had to be 
made, not only to the parents, but also to all the members of the family. 

In different tribes or clans, or in the same clan or tribe at different 
periods of its history, similar payments had to be made to the parents and 
kinsmen of the bridegroom, who, according to a peculiar custom then 
common, passed, after marriage, into the family or clan of the bride. So, 
the parents of the bride had to purchase the consent of the parents and 
the kinsmen of the bridegroom by money-payments or gifts. The custom, 
prevalent among some oriental nations, of giving presents in money and 
dress to the kinsmen of each party, such as kdki, mamty fui (aunts), kdkd^ 
inamuy fud (uncles), and to such other relatives, and the custom, prevalent 
in the west, to give presents to the bridesmaids, is a relic of the above 
custom of the purchase of the bride and bridegroom. 

The feasts given to the castes on marriage occasions in India is a relic 
of the old state of affairs when a person was believed to belong to the 
whole clan or caste. So, their consent had to be obtained, in case a new 
member in the form of a bride or bridegroom, was to be received, or when 
a member was to be given away in marriage to another class or caste. 
This consent was purchased by money-gifts which were, latterly turned 
into caste-dinners. 

Mr. Sidney Hartland says on this point: “ If the consequences of 
marriage were the severance from the family, or clan, of one of its 
members, and the union of that member to another family, or clan, so as 
to become one flesh with it, it is obvious that each of the two families or 

.r^^DictJonary of Christian Antiquities, Word “ fish.” 
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clans had a very important interest in the transaction. The marriage 
could affect not only the two principals; it would extend to every member 
of the family, or clan, forsaken, and every member of the family, or 
clan entered. Such an interest as this would entitle every member of 
both to be consulted : and, in the one at least, their assent would be re¬ 
quired to its validity. Such assent would be shown, as we have already 
noted, by the presence and assistance of the kindred at the act of 
marriage; or it might be signified by gifts. But, however shown, it 
would in many cases have to be purchased by gifts; and these sometimes 
constitute the price of the bride. Bride-purchase is a 

custom which h is been, at some time or other, practised almost all over 
the world; and where we do not find it still in ail its ancient force we 
frequently find the relics of it. As, in the progress of civilisation, the 
bonds of the family are drawn tighter, the power of the father over his 
children increases, and that of the more distant kinsfolk decreases. The 
substantial price in such cases is paid to the parent, and the other kins¬ 
men are recognized only by a smaller, frequently a nominal, present. 
Lastly, the gifts on both sides are transferred into a dowry for the bride, 
and into wedding presents intended for the behoof of the happy 
couple. In various nations the application of the marriage gifts is 
found in all stages of transition, from the rudest bargain and sale up to 
the settlements so dear to English lawyers, and the useless toys which 
the resources of the newest culture enable us to bestow upon our friends 
on these interesting occasions, to assist their early efforts in house¬ 
keeping.! ” 

This custom reminds us of the “ marriages of contributions ” of 
ancient Wales, and the “ penny weddings ” of ancient Scotland. In 
Wales, a herald went round, in the town, announcing the marriage, 
and saying that presents would be received very thankfully and returned 
on similar occasions. Individual givers of small cash-payments did not 
feel the burden of the payment, and to the marrying couple and 
their parents the total amount of these individual small presents 
was most welcome, as it enabled them to pay off their wedding expenses 
and to put up a new house. In the case of the penny-weddings of 
Scotland, at times, the people of the whole village paid in their small 
contributions, and took a part in the wedding festival. In some cases, 
the neighbours collected among themselves and presented to the marry¬ 
ing couple sufficient corn that would last during the whole of the first 

* Asiatic Quarterly Review of January 1893, p. 205. 

t Ibid, pp. 205-6, 

50 
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year of their married life. In Old England, they say, the noblemen in 
possession of the adjoining estates presented meat, and the milkmen, 
milk, cheese, eggs, etc., for the wedding feasts. The school-masters, and 
the priests generally, lent their cooking utensils. The parties receiving 
these presents kept a note of such presents and were generally ready to 
give similar presents on the occasion of marriages in the families of 
those who had given them these presents. In Cumberland they placed 
a plate in a prominent spot at the place of marriage, and the assembled 
friends put their mite into it. In some parts of ancient Europe, on the 
marriage day, the bride used to sell ale to her friends and to her 
husband's friends at fancy prices. The money so acquiredjielped them 
in putting up a new house. In ancient Egypt, the bride held in her 
hand a soft substance called /icna, and the friends put in silver 
coins in that substance.* 

Up to a few years ago, among the Parsees, a person, generally a near 
relative or friend, acted as a clerk or collector on marriage occasions. 
He took his seat in a prominent place with a note-book in his hand. Near 
friends and relatives, instead of troubling the couple and their parents 
with their small or large money-gifts, paid them into the hands of the 
clerk or receiver and made him enter the sums in the note-book. The 
memo kept by the receiver proved of use to the parties, when on similar 
occasions of marriages in the families of their friends, they had to do a 
similar thing in return. 

Entertainments, known as “Wedding Biddings,” were known in 
England till the end of the i8th century. Therein, all the guests were 
expected to bring in presents. They expected presents in return on their 
own marriages. “ In some districts, the bidding was publicly done by 
a herald with a crook or wand adorned with ribbons, who gave a 
general invitation according to a prescribed form. ”t 

A. public herald, of this kind, going round the town to bid the 
townsmen to attend a wedding is known among the Parsees at Naosari 
as Rav (vn), a crier. 

(B),— Witnesses to the Marriage. 

Next to the presentation of gifts, it is the witnesses who certify the 
celebration of a marriage. The undermentioned are held as witnesses 
amopg various nation. 

-- 

The Knot Tied, ” by Mr. Tegg. 

f “Marriage Customa,” by E. Hewlett. Westminster Review of 1893, p.iSll, 
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{a) Relations and Friends. 

{b) Fire. 

{c) Departed dear ones. 

{d) Musical Bands. 

{e) Marriage feasts. 

{a). Among the Parsees, as among many other nations, both the 
bride and the bridegroom have their near relations and friends as wit¬ 
nesses to the marriage. But besides these, there are some things that 
are symbolically taken to be witnesses to the marriage. 

(^). Fire is, ara^ng several E istern nations, held ^to be such a 
witness. * 

Among the Parsees, the word r>. a light, h.as come to signify 

a betrothal rite. In the morning of an auspicious day alter the prelimi 
naries of the betrothal, a light, especially that of clarified butter, is lighted 
in a glass lamp in the house of each party. The ladies of each of th^ two 
families go in turn to the house of the other and place a silver 
coin in the lamp there. This occasion know 1 as the ‘y/jw” i,r. “the diyof 
light ” is held more important than the preliminary betrothal day. The 
lamps lighted in the houses of brid ;sand bridegrooms and the silver coin 
thrown in the lamp by the re pective parlies symbolize the betroth il and 
the union, of which the lights are, as it were, witnesses. 

Among the ancient Greeks, ^the bride’s mother carried in her hand 
the bridal torches kindled at the family hearth, and the bridegroom’s 
mother also carried torches and awaited the procession from the bride’s 
house. * Among the ancient Romans also nuptial torches played an 
important part. A. child carried ‘‘a torch of white thorn” before the 
bride.t 

Fire is present before the marrying couple among the Parsees in 
a vase. It is also present in the form of two burning candles, one by 
the side of the bride and the other by that of the bridegroom. Fire 
is a symbol of purity and plenty. Among the ancient Greeks fire 
and water were held as symbols of purification, and the bridegroom 
himself held them in his hand while welcoming his bride in his house. 

According to some, the Romans held them before the bride, as 
“ necessaries of life,” signifying that he would supply her with all neces¬ 
saries of life. Again among the Romans, the marriage ceremony was 

* “ The Home-life of the Ancient Greeks,” by Bliimner, pp. 139-40. “ The 
ArchBclogia Orsmea or the Antiquities of Greece,” by Dr. Potter Vol. II., p. 282. 
f “ Marriage Customs.” by B. Howlett. Westminister Review of 1893, p. 603. 
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performed before the altar of their Atrium where their sacred fire was 
burning. In some parts of Australasia the brides carry fire to the houses 
of their bridegrooms. 

In Hindu marriage ritual, fire played an important part. Before 
(he sacred fire, to which an oblation of clarified butter was offered, were 
placed a millstone and a water jar. This fire was understood to be a 
witness of the union of the couple, and, as such, it was perpetually main¬ 
tained in olden times. Great reverence was shown to the fire and it 
was never blown upon with the mouth. *‘|Nothing impure was ever 
thrown into it, nor was it ever used for warming the feet.*’ * Fire 
was an emblem of God’s “creative, fostering, and disintegrating energies, a 
type of His three eternal attributes, Life, Light, joy.” “At Hindu 
marriages in Kunoor, in the Central Himalays, it is customary for the 
Purohit (family priest) to worship the fire and read the marital vows. 
These are repeated separately by the bride and the bridegroom; each 
agrees to live with the other in harmony, they making the fire and 
the sun their wiinesses” I Among some Indian tribes the mother of the 
bride welcomes the cavalcade of the bridegroom v/ith a vessel of water 
surmounted by a lighted chivagh {lamp) upon her head. I 

(c). Among the Assyrians, the father of the bridegroom invoked “ the 
double of Nebo and of Merodach, as well as the double of the King Assur- 
banipal, and praj s them to grant long years of happiness to the young 
couple. Only a freeman has the right of conducting this symbolic cere¬ 
mony, or of calling upon the gods to witness a marriage which is being 
celebrated in their name.” ? 

Thus, we see that, even the spirits of the'^depafted great men were 
invoked on marriage occasions to stand, as it were, as witnesses to the 
marriage. The “ double” of the departed ones among the ancient Assyrians 
resembles the Fravashis or the Farohars of the ancient Iranians. These 
Farohars of the dead are invoked on marriage occasions among the 
Parsets in the religious ceremony known as "^vavadh patra" (lit. 
a leaf of Increase), so called, perhaps, because its celebration was 
believed to fetch increase or prosperity. 

{d). The Pahlavi Dinkard speaks of the presence of musicians, as 
intended to announce to the outside public the celebarationof the marriage. 

*“ Reigious Thought and Life in India," by Monicr Williams (1883) p. 364. 

* •• Panjab Notes and Queries,” Vol. II., n. 244. 

4 •« The Development of Marriage and Kinship.” by S. Wake, p. 431. 

I “ Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria,” by Maspero, p. 230. 
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It says that those who wish to form an union should make arrange¬ 
ments therefor, and should inform all the people of the city, by means of 
the drums and pipes used on the occasion of marriages, that they are 
going to marry." * A similar reason for the presence of musical 
instruments at a marriage is assigned by the Yazadis (Notice sur les 
Yazadis, Journal Asiatique, January-February 1896, p. iig). 

The ringing of Church bells in some places, for example, in the rural 
villages of Lincolnshire, at the conclusion of the publication of the 
third bann, seems to have a similar signification as that of the 
announcement of the marriage by musical instruments.! 

(tf) Ari 5 ong the ancient Greeks, the marriage feasts were believed to 
signify, that they served as an evidence of marriage. “ The second end of 
this entertainment was, that the marriage might be made public ; for all 
the relations of the married couple were invited as witnesses of their 
marriage, and to rejoice with them.’’J 

(C) Rites and Ceremonies. 

Under this head we will speak of the following:— 

(а) Planting the Mandap branch. 

(б) Marking the foreheads of the couple. 

(c) Marking the door-posts of the house. 

(rf) Orientation or turning to the East. 

{«) Throwing of rice over the couple. 

(f) The clapping of hands. 

Presenting water before the couple. 

(A) Garlanding or crowning. 

(i) Breaking articles of food, like cocoa-nut, eggs, cakes, 
wineglasses, &c. 

(/) Sacred baths. 

(^) Curtaining and veiling. 

(i) Hand-fastening. 

{m) Skirt-fastening. 

(«) Circling and tying the knot. 

(O) Feet-washing. 

(P) Eating together. 

(a), PlaotinjE the Mstndap branch.— In India, the Hindus, and even the 
Parsees of the Mofussil, have a ceremony known as that of Mddav saro. 

* Otakard,” by Dastur Peshotan B. SanjAnd, Vol. 11 p. 97, Chap. 80. 

t ” Marriage Customs,” by B. Howiett Westminister. Review of 1893, p. 608. 

t ** Arohaeotogia Orecia, or the Antiquities of Greece,” by Dr. Potter, Vol. U, p.283^ 
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Fonnerly, and even now in the mofussil, they used to erect a mundap^ 

a kind of pavilion near the house for the marriage festivities. This 
was generally done a few days before the marriage. The foundation of the 
mandap was laid with some ceremony. A green branch of a tree, generally 
a mango tree, was first planted by a gaily decorated servant. Nowadays, 
though no mandap is erected, the ceremony is gone through, as a relic of 
the old custom of erecting a mandap. The tree has been generelly held as a 
symbol of fertility and fecundity. So, it was planted at the commencement, 
on building the mandap^ to wish fecundity to the marriage. 

The same idea is no doubt to be traced in the form of survival, 
in the custom of giving a branch of laurel to a bride whi(}h is found, 
according to Mannhardt, at Carnac in Brittany, in the introduction of a 
decorated pine-bough into the house of the bride, met with in Little 
Russia, as well as in the ceremony of “carrying the May” adorned with 
lights, before tlie bride and bridegroom in Hanoverian weddings” * 


* “The Sacred Tree,” by Mrs. J. H. Philpot. p. 91. 


Cotaba, Bombay . 


(T'o he continued.) 

jivanji jamshedji modi. 


THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 

A teeming nation lowly bend in sorrow 

And shed their heart-felt tears, for him that loved 
Their land as long as human breath allowed. 

And sliared their civic struggle, dav and morrow, 
First flashed the light of Freedom's radiant glow. 
Tlie angel-voice that ever calmed their fears, 

The head with all the wisdom of the years. 

The guiding hand of Love—who did not bow 
To them in revered worship ? Who shall fight 
The battle—now this soul has sought its peace— 
Or lead triumpliant, workers merged in grief 
That mourn their trusted leader, noble chief; 
And who shall waft across the distant seas, 

The vision of the coming day of Light ? 

P. SESHADRl. 


Madras. 
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^ {^Continued from our last number.) 

Chaptkk XVI. 

On the morning following the Gymkhana Anne breakfasted in bed. 
She had wanted to get up, but Mrs. Langridgc, who had been peeping 
into her room all night, and had heard her talking considerably in her 
sleep, was sure she had not properly rested, and would hear of nothing 
of the sort. She herself brought Anne's tray and letters. It was Sunday 
and by this post the Indian Mail, if late, sometimes came in the old days. 
Anne turned her letters over carelessly as if looking for one she knew 
could not be there. She forgot that Friday had brought her all she 
would ever receive. Mrs. Langridge watched her anxiously, then tried to 
turn away her daughter’s thoughts from the letters by further inquiries 
after the injured arm. 

“ Are you quite sure, my darling, that it is not more painful ? 1 am 
so anxious about it.” 

" Quite sure, Mother.” Anne sat up and began to open her letters. 
A thin grey envelope in a large bold hand was the first she remarked 
upon. 

” Mrs. Dayford,” she said enquiringly. ‘‘ What does she want ? ” 
She opened it leisurely. Mrs, Langridge was busy buttering toast lor 
her daughter’s consumption and had not noticed the remark. She 
raised her e3'es as Anne drew from the envelope a card. ‘‘ Oh, I had 
one too, ” she remarked putting down the piece of toast. “ Shall you go, 
dear ? ” 

Anne read the invitation aloud in a somewhat amused voice. 

“Mrs. Dayford requests the pleasure of Miss Anne Langridge’s 
company at a Drawing Room Meeting at her house at 3-30 p.ni. on 
the loth of June, the object being to listen to a lecture on ‘The 
Cruelty of Vivisection’ given by Professor Knowlson. A collect!'’»n 
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will be made for the benefit of the London Anti-Vivisection Society. 
Tea will be served.” 

“ Why has the old dear suddenly started this, I wonder ? said 
Anne. “I didn’t know we needed it here. We aren’t vivisectionists, 
and we aren’t brutes, unless of course the new doctor is one, ” she added 
in parenthesis, 

“ I’m sure he isn’t, ” said Mrs. Langridge quite hotly. “ Think how 
kind he was to you yesterday. I thought he was a most charming man, 
and he’s coming to-day again, you know.” 

Anne made a little wry face and began to eat her toast. “ I wish he 
wasn’t,” she said, “ I don’t like him.” Then reverting to Mrs. Dayford’s , 
card, “ Shall you go dear on the loth ? I should like to rather. We 
might take the dogs too, she added jokingly. “ They would approve of 
the subject. And ‘Tea will be served.’ You know that would be 
charming for them. I like them to have outings sometimes, otherwise 
it’s dull for them.” 

Mrs. Langridge pretended to be horrified. ” Dogs, she exclaimed 
opening her mild blue eyes wide, and trying to frown. “ In that ^ 
Drawing Room ! Why the Archdeacon would be horrified. He is not 
fond of dogs.” 

“Then he shouldn’t have Anti-Viviseciion meetings unless he 
adores animals. He must be a fraud. If I didn’t just worship animals, 

I couldn’t be bothered with lectures about their sufferings. I should find 
them too gruesome, but we’ll go together, won’t we ? ” she added cheer¬ 
fully. 

Mrs. Langridge nodded assent. She was thankful to find Anne so 
lively this morning, for she saw by her eyes that she must have 
been crying considerably the night before. She put down all this change 
in Anne's spirits to her own ingenuity in taking her to the sports. The 
tears had only been due to the pain in the arm, she told herself; 
really Anne was much better. If she rested now and took great care 
of her arm, it would soon be well. Physical ailments were much easier 
to deal with than mental ones. The old lady watched her eat her 
breakfast in a very contented frame of mind and Lord Roberts, who, 
since the first opening of the door in the early* morning had been curled 
up at the foot of his mistress’s bed, watched too, and received sundry 
morsels for his pains. He approved of Anne’s taking breakfast thus, 
because she paid far more attention to him on these rare occasions than 
when she was seated at ithe dining-room table. For once in his busy 
restless life he sat still, and was a conten’^ed dog. Anne finished her 
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breakfast with Mrs. Langridge watching her. The old lady took up the 
numerous open envelopes that had contained her daughter’s letters, and 
glanced at them in an absent fashion. As she picked up a small 
delicately scented rough white envelope and glanced at the writing she 
enquired, “What does Gladys say, dear? ” 

“Not much, but you can see her letter.” Anne tossed her a few 
thickly written pages which she began to read at once carefully, adjust¬ 
ing her spectacles as she did so. Gladys was her favourite niece, the 
only child of a brother of her late husband who lived in London. At 
present she was enjoying to the full the joys of her first London season, 
and the letter contained chiefly descriptions of an endless succession of 
gaieties in ^hich she was involved. At the end, however, a paragraph 
appeared to particularly interest Mrs. Langridge for she read it aloud. 

“ You were telling me ” —so ran the letter—“ of a Lavinia 
Fitzhardinge who is staying in Councester and who is engaged to that 
nice man Mr. Leverett. I have recently met two of her sisters. They are 
amusing, but intensely weird people. Both of these sisters were married 
recently at Registry Offices, one to a divorced Earl, the other to a 
bankrupt Viscount. They seem quite to look down on Lavinia for being 
engaged to a plain respectable Mr. They said they still hoped the 
dear child would break off her engagement! ” 

Mrs. Langridge gasped as she finished reading. 

“ My dear, what dreadful people ! Poor Mr. Leverett, and he is so 
infatuated. If only Lavinia would break off with him he would be free. 
What a pity she doesn’t. I don’t think 1 can invite her here again. 
Fancy having sisters like that. It isn’t respectable.’’ 

Anne laughed. “ I don’t think she will do us any harm. She is 
quite good here you know and with three chaperones she surely can’t 
go far wrong. Mrs. Dayford was quite taken with her you know, and 
she offered to play ‘ Sammy ’ at the next ‘ Band of Hope Tea. ’ ” 

Mrs. Langridge got up and prepared to remove the breakfast tray. 
“ Well dear, you know best, ” she said, ** but she seems a suspicious 
character. ” 

“Afraid 1 might get contaminated,” said Anne gaily. “ 1 assure you 
1 won’t be led by Lavinia. 1 am going to get up now,” she added 
springing out of bed. “ Send me Jane, please, to help me, as my arm 
won’t let me do much. ” 

“ Won’t you lie still a little longer and rest ? ” Mrs. Langridge paused 
as with the tray in hand she opened the door. 

“No indeed, thank you. I am quite rested.” She kissed her finger 
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tips to her mother smilingly and then began to dress somewhat 
fumblingly. With the assistance of Jane, however, she was ready to 
go downstairs in about three quarters of an hour after her mother left 
her, and soon found her way out into the garden which was bathed in 
the glory of the hot June sunshine. 

“After all,” said Anne to herself as she settled down with a book 
in a comfortable chair beneath the lime tree resonant with the hum of 
bees in its myriad pale green and white flowers: “There is much in the 
world to make us happy—only,"she sighed, “human love and human 
companionship are the chief joys.” 

Dr. Keynsham did n (4 arrive at Mrs. Langridge’s housy till late in 
the evening. He had had a very busy day in spite of its being Sunday, 
and a long round of patients to visit before coming to the one that 
interested him most. 

Anne and her mother were sitting in the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Langridge knitting—she had been to churcli once and did not approve 
of idling on the Sabbath—and Anne, whose arm forbade any work, 
listlessly toying with a novel which she was pietending to read. She 
had on a soft white dress trimmed with old lace, and Keynsham started 
as he entered the room. He had never seen her in anything but black 
and the sight of her in white astonished him. He realised that on some 
occasions at any rate she was beautiful. She was beautiful then, with 
the masses of her bright hair dressed high and gleaming in the soft 
lamp light, the delicate folds of the white dress clinging round her tali 
form, and a bunch of pale pink roses tucked into her belt. She rose 
languidly as he was announced and held out her left hand. “It is 
good of you to come,’’ she said half apologetically. “There is really 
nothing the matter, only Mother wished me to see you again.” 

She sat down again and after a tew words to )ier mother Keynsham 
came loiward to examine the arm. As her sleeves were loose and 
finished at the elbow with a frill of lace and chiffon, the bandages were 
easily disclosed. She shut her eyes as he carefully unrolled them, and 
he looked up into her face. It looked tired and sad, he thought. 

“ Does it hurt much ? ” he enquired. 

“ Oh no,” she replied hurriedly, but he thought he heard an accent 
of pain in the voice. He finished undoing the bandages even more 
cautiously than he had begun. At length the arm was disclosed. It 
was terribly swollen and discoloured. Keynsham gave a low whistle as 
he saw it, and Mrs. Langridge came closer and inspected it minutely. 
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“It looks dreadful!” she said. “Anne, my dear, how it musi 
have been hurting. Why didn’t you tell me ? ” 

Anne glanced at her mother calmly. “ I never see any use in talking 
about pain, one’s own pain I mean,” she said quietly. “It doesn’t 
make it any easier to bear, only harder I think.” 

Dr. Keynsham shrugged his shoulders, “You are a brave young 
lad)’,” he said warmly. In his own heart he knew there was nothing 
he admired more than a capacity for bearing pain well. He even 
admired animals, who under his experiments did not flinch or whine. 
He loved bravery above all virtues, and had no sympathy to spare for 
the weak jyid incapable. He touched the injured arm very tenderly 
with the tip of his forefinger. Anne did not stir. 

“Am I hurting you?” he asked sharply. “1 want to know really 
so as to ascertain the amount of damage done.” 

“Just a very little.” The answer came reluctantly. She seemed 
annoyed at having to own it. 

“Ah, I thought so. This arm is very lender. I fear that the 
muscles are more injured than I imagined at first. One cannot always 
tell in a case of this sort as well as in a break of the bone or some 
straightforward evil. I had a patient laid up for a year once with a 
strained muscle on the knee. It was a hockey accident that.” 

Anne watched his face narrowly while he was speaking. “ I don’t 
think you need try to frighten me,” she said. “I always get over 
things very quickly, don’t 1 , mother?” She looked appealingly at the 
old lady, who was anxiously watching the doctor as he manipulated 
the bandage again after having applied a dressing of arnica. 

“Yes dear, you are strong fortunately, but this is a very nasty 
business. You must not use your arm at all. Be sure you promise me! ’ 

Dr. Keynsham smiled. “A little later the treatment will be to use 
it all you can, ” he said. “That will require some courage you know. ” 

“I shall be pleased to use it again,” said Anne decidedly. “A little 
pain won’t matter when I know it is getting well. It will do me no 
harm.” 

“ Well, perhaps not. The world’s not altogether a painless plac^, 
you know, and the sooner one learns how to endure things the better ’ ” 

“Yes,” Anne answered laconically, but she was interested never¬ 
theless. This man was interesting even if at times repulsive. Yes, he 
was repulsive; she looked again at his thin lips, his deeply set eyes 
and shivered slightly. “ He is very kind and sympathetic to me,” she 
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told herself, “but to some people he might be very much the reverse. 
If I were a poor woman in a hospital, I should hate him ! ” 

Keyiisham gave a few general orders to Mrs. "Langridge concerning 
the arm then he prepared to depart. Anxious as he was to become 
further acquainted, he knew that in his capacity as medical man it 
would not do to stay too long. He would find other opportunities of 
seeing Anne, and of discovering whether she in any way reciprocated 
his feeling for her. He knew he was not really in love with her. He 
had never been in love with anyone save his goddess Knowledge, but 
he felt something drawing him strangely towards this almost unknown 
woman. Perhaps it might turn to love. Who knew? He could but 
see. And with these curious meditations in his heart he said good-bye 
to the two ladies and took his departure. Perhaps he himself scarcely 
understood the strange workings of his own mind. His personality seemed 
at times so multiple that even his strong brain quailed before an analysis 
of it. Certainly, that side of Keynsham which was so pleasant, kind and 
sympathetic over Anne’s arm, was in no way to be confounded with the 
one that slew the Yellow-Hammer, or watched relentlessly over the 
death struggles of little Nelly’s retriever, and yet in many an ordinary 
individual, on these three several occasions, the same feelings, the same 
side of the character, would have been uppermost. With him, however, 
things were entirely different, and he knew it. It remained to be seen, 
therefore, whether he would be always able to show the right side of 
himself in Anne’s presence. Once he had failed ; would he fail again, 
and how far he had been able to banish those first evil impressions, time 
alone wciuld show. 

{To he continued .) 

MARfiARITA YATES. 

I. 
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Nar iahao : The Romance of an fndian Qneeo :— By Sirdar 
Jogendra Singh, (Puhlished by James Nisbet Co., London,) 

‘‘ In vain have the limners of Delhi in after times attempted to 
paint that indescribable grace on ivory and canvas ; in vain have the 
bards of the West tried to describe in rich colours the light of the Harem. 
The beauty of women mocks the toil if the painter and the ptiet alike, 
and the beauty of Mehr-un-Nisa was an inspiration which came with her 
and passed away with her. ” [The Slave Girl of Agraj. 

Thus saith another Indian romance writer, Mr. R. C. Dutt, in 
rapturous exclamation over the same heroine as of the talented author 
of [he present novel, Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 

To readers of L'as^ & West, the Sirdai requires no introduction. 
The two novels that he has contributed to its pages have ensured him 
a niche in the temple of Indian romance writing. Barring Mr. Dutt, 
he is the only Indian writer who has essayed to travel in the field of 
native historical romance, and succeeded, so far as we can judge, 
admirably. 

In a few words, this novel treats of several prominent features in 
the life of Akbar, and the one outstanding event in that of his 
successor, Jahangir. History does not furnish the many pleasant 
details which the novelist has woven round those broad events, which 
are at the disposal of any ordinary student of the annals of India. I* 
we just run our eye over what has been the substratum of history in this 
work, we would be able to appreciate better the charming picture 
created by the pen of the Sirdar. 

Orme, in his Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, qu^mig 
Dow, speaks of the birth of the Empress in the desert and the 
serpent incident; but there only a few lines suffice for the description; 
while the opening chapter of the work, which delineates with excrucia¬ 
ting exactness the agonies of her parents, and the extremely humane 
and human spirit running through the amplification, is entirely an 
original creation. Then there does not seem to be much of a historical 
foundation for the meeting of Prince Salim and Mehr-un-Nisa. The 
Jkbal Nama mentions that the betrothal of Ali Kuli Beg Istajlu and 
Ghias Beg's daughter took place at Lahore, though in Orme it is 
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mentioned that “ Salim saw her and was captivated, but she was already 
betrothed, and Akbar frnm religious justice would not suffer the bonds 
to be broken.” This slight foundation is responsible for the magnificent 
descriptions we have in the succeeding chapters, where the entreaties 
ofjodh Bai to Akbar, including Salim’s own endeavours, to influence 
the Great Emperor to speak ev'en one word to Ghias and Kuli to cancel 
the betrothal, fall on deaf ears, and he refuses to swerve even by an 
inch from the straight path of what Orme calls “ religious justice.” 
The dialogues on “ Swayamvar ” and Akoar's vnews of sovereignty 
which are inter;^persed with lighter niatter.s, add touches of seriousness 
to a narrative which has hitherto been a marvellous running 
description of Oriental magnificence and splendour. The discourse 
on Akbar’s new religion, the Din-c-Ilahi, and the discussifm between 
him a.id Abul Fazl on the philosophy of the Hindu religion, 
is the quinteS'.ence of the results of the nightly meetings between 
the. Udlowers ol Mahomet, Chii'.t, Krishna, and others, so fully 
described in the Akoai Nama. Op nions aie freely expressed on 
the present state o' Hindu society nominally, bv the sev^eral characters 
of the novel, such as Akbar, Jodh Bai, N’ur Jahan's mother and others, 
but the veil is K-o th;ii, and one can t asiiy detect in them the author’s own 
views. The murder of Abul Fazi, which Jahangir himself admits in his 
memoirs, is in several bo()ks vcr\ mmutidy desert oed, the murderer being 
Narsing Dec and not Bir Sing Deo, and would have furnished a fine 
subject fur amplification, but it has been noticed comparatively scantily. 
Saiim’s being s-t t on an expedition agatnsl Rana Partap to keep 
h'm out of harm’s W'ay, after the betrothal of Mehr-un-Nisa to Ali Kuli 
Beg, seems to have t'o basts in histoiv, because w’e find in the Ikhal 
that Ali Kidi Beg, the husband of Mehr, wasatiached to the suite of 
SaluTi in his campaign against the Rana. The fine creation, therefore, of 
the author’s brain, re-ultmg in the billet doiix sent by Mehr to Salim, is 
an exercise of the novelist's hcense. The campaign, it need not be said, 
IS one of the best portions of the novel, and the heart of which Hindu 
would not swell in finding in the Sirdar a second Ttida ? Even in the 
Iciest niimite partieulars the Sirdar has followed the glowing language of 
the author of the Annals of Rajasthan, and the meeting of Sakat 
and Partap riding on his “blue” (p. 147) horse reminds one of the 
exclamation of SaUat in Toda, when he bails liis brother, as, “Ho, nila 
gh(jfa ra aswar.” The disobedience of Salim after his return from 
Rajputana has the warrant of history. The death scene in the Royal 
Chamber, and the way in which Salim narrowly escaped from being cut 
off from the throne, are best described in his own memoirs, and reading 
the chapter here is like reading the description in its original Persian. 
Salim seems to have mended his ways after accession to the throne, in 
spite of the most pessimistic anticipations, for we find him eager to do 
justice, and modifying the rigor of some of his evil habits. The novel 
says that for two years, his passion for Mehr slumbered, when all of a 
sudden he again took it into his head to win her back and through 
various artifices at last got Ali Kuli (who had already been given the title 
of Sher Afgan, though the Sirdar skilfully uses the incident of his fight¬ 
ing a hungry tiger in the presence of Jahangir as being the origin of his 
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title), niurderedby Kutbuddin in the Metropolis. History says otherwise. 
Sher Algan was in Bengal, and he having disobeyed Kutbuddin was killed 
in a fight there toavenge him, and after his death his wife vvassent to Agra. 
For four years she remained hidden in the Royal Harem, pining for him, 
and then like an artful woman, she thrust ht rself on the notice ot Jahangir 
(who had grown careless tow.irds her), Catrou savs, rowing in a boat at 
Lahore, inflamed his passion, and married him. It may be remarked here 
that the above historical version seems far more natural than the 
novel-writer’s. The sudden change of feeling from an intense pining 
lor her murdered husband and consequent repuisitm towards the 
Kmperor, to a passionate love for him, in the space ol twelve months, 
seems rather unnatural, and mars the otherwise finely drawn characteT 
of Nur Jah^n, The novo! practically ends with her marriage. 

Akbar’s character in this work is perfectly' delineated, but we are 
afraid, not so Jahangir’s. He was an “easy and uncertain tcmficied” 
(Keene) man, and hence no one believed him; that is the reason why 
Ghias refused to betrc*the his daughter to him, in spite of his passionate 
protestations of his love, and Akbar refused to interfere. His evil habits 
and the toadies and parasites who fastened on him like leeches anti his 
drinking bouts, and even his valour on tlie field, are all here, but he 
was something more Llian a meie drunkard. He was an affectionate 
husband and parent, and his memoirs furnish us witii other fine tiaits 
in his character, his liberality, and he-* love of letiers. Nur Jahan is 
painted here as only a girl with strong pasr-ions. Bui as the author 
had nc* need to go intc- other aspects of her chaiacier, her physical 
courage (she once killed a tiger), her being at home equally on the 
field or in the sick chamber (her nursing Jahangir during his illness in 
Kashmir), and her able administration, find no place beie. 

If Sirdar Jogendra Singh’s production is remarkable for anything, 
it is for the most magnificent descriptions of Oriemal scenes, places, 
and customs. Select any piece at random, that of the Mina Bazar 
(the fancy fair of Royal ladies, attendance at which has made a 
black spot to settle on Akbai’s fair name), or the Royal chambers, 
or the betrothal ceremony of Mehr-un-Nis:i, or her gorgeous wedding 
trousseau^ and you will find that the wealth of words, the cri‘wcl 
of visions it raises before y'^ou, and the very minutiae of the tout 
ensernble^ bewilders you. Such a splendour and such an excess of 
detail we have seen in one other book, in Mr. Upton Sinclair’s “ The 
Metropolis.” The multi-millionaire of America, revelling in maletial 
pleasures, has whole gardens denuded to furnish the flower decoration 
of his ball room, and forests, thousands of miles away, ransacked to 
furnish his tables. He feeds lambkins on milk to eat them tender. 
But we are free to say that there we miss that subtle calm, that quiet 
repose, that aroma of peacefulness, which in spite of the movements 
of the different scenes on the stage of this novel, runs like an invisible 
thread i»f gold through the satin-like smoothness of the descriptions, in 
those of the pursuits and pleasures of the materialistic Westerner. The 
slniek of the steam engine, the smell of the petrol, and the glare 
electricity, produce on one a feeling which is the reverse of a subdued 
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feeling of calmness, which steals on one as one reads passage after 
passage in Nur Jahan. , 

A spirit of thorough Orientalism pervades the novel, and the 
author is saturated entirely with it. Scholarship of the highest and 
best type alone could produce such a work, and still we wonder how 
the author has tripped over the correct orthography of such words as 
Mehr-ul-Nisa, which should be Mehr-un-Nisa, Raweel, which should 
be Kawal, and Hudhi Ghat, which should be Haeddi Ghat. 

KRISHNALAL M. JHAVERl. 

Hand Books of English Cbnrcb Expansion : North India ;—By the Rev. 
C. F. Andrews, M.A. 

In disclaiming any pretentions to originality for th? substance 
of this work, the author states in his preface that his only apology 
lies in the answer to the question “ Is the tale worth the telling?” 
We think the apology ample, and believe that his readers will answer 
the question with an emphatic affirmative. Books of this kind are usually 
dry-aS'dust productions and are often disfigured by undue religious bias 
on the part of the writers. Mr. Andrews, however, while avoiding as 
far as possible everything that might give offence to those whose 
religious views are different from his, has given frank expression to the 
truth as he finds it, and has made his book so readable that it will appeal 
equally to the general public and to those personally interested in the 
subject. The plan adopted by the author of grouping his facts about 
the life history of eminent missionaries, Indian and European, has 
in this case proved most successful. In the early stages of missionary 
effort, it is the personality of the teacher which more than any other 
human agency makes for success. “ Example is better than precept ’ is 
an axiom as true as it is trite, and the worth of the missionary’s message 
is examined from the point of view of the life he leads, speaking of 
the Oxford Mission the writer remarks : “ The life itself of the 

Brethren has been of more influence as a witness of the Faith than the 
‘ work,’ as we count work in the West.” 

The first chapter is devoted to an account of the beginning of 
English Church work in Bengal. To us who live in the days 
of the ubiquitous missionary and the military chaplain, the attitude 
of the 18th century Anglo-Indian towards missionary effort is some¬ 
what surprising : “ During the next twelve years (1800-1812) various 

attempts were made by other missionaries to enter the country, but in 
every case they were expelled. One Governor-General wrote with 
regard to missionary work A man might fire a pisoil into a magazine 
and it might not explode, but no wise man would hazard the 
experiment/ While England was awakening to a new earnestness 
and evangelical fervour at home, the Anglo-Indian community in 
Bengal remained cold and resentful of any evangelizing efforts.’ >. 
Though the legal position of the missionary was soon after this date 
assured by a clause in the East India Company’s charter, perhaps a 
leaven of the old antagonism is still perceptible in the want of sympathy 
.rmongsi Anglo-Indians for missionary enterprise. 
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Mr. Andrews has justly given especial prominence to the work of 
the Indian Christian apostles. These sketches are the most interesting as 
they are the most instructive part of the book. What a sacrifice their 
conversion to Christianity meant to them can best be learned from the 
words of one of them, that great and learned man, Nil^antha Goreh, as 
quoted by the author : “ At this period, I felt as though I were a thief 

in my father’s house. I felt that the very trees and walls and bricks were 
crying shame upon me, and that I could look no one in the 

face.Had 1 been a murderer, or a great criminal, the feeling 

against me would have been less strong. . . . You English cannot 

magine what it is for a Brahman to become a Christian. It is very 
awful." 

The author brings the reader from Calcutta to the Frontier, 
touching by the way on the different centres of missionary activity 
in Bengal, the United Provinces and the Punjab. His descriptions 
are necessarily brief, but written with such knowledge of and sympathy 
with Indian life that we should like to quote extensively from these 
portions of the work, but lack of space forbids us. 

To the history of Church Expansion in North India the Rev. 
Mr. Andrews adds two chapters embodying his own reflections on the 
bearing of Christianity on the .social and political or national outlook. 
They are marked by a great earnestness, the result of careful study oi 
the New India which is coming into being. The author sees in the 
new conditions elements of antagonism to Christianity as the religion or 
the foreigner, but he knows that amongst a people spiritually free the best 
ideas eventually come to the surface and this gives him hope, provided 
the Christian church uses well its opportunities. “ Christianity,” says 
the author, “if it is to become the faith of the Indian Nation, must be 
stripped completely bale of Us present foreign accretions and 
excrescences, and be made indigenous ; oihei wise, it will remain an exotic- 
plant, unaccliniatized and sickly, needing the continual prop and support 
of the West.” 

We have said enough to show that this is essentially a good book. 
No reader will leave it down without ha^dng derived benefit from it. 
It is written in the true spirit of Christian charity and inculcates the 
highest ideals. When we say that the personality of the writer appears 
in every page of the book, we pay him a well-deserved compliment. Wc 
heartily congratulate the Rev. Mr. Andiews, and hope that, for the sake 
of true Christianity, his book will have a wide circulation. 

L. M. 

La Norvege Litteraire, par Jacques de Coussange, Paris, Michaud. 

A work of this kind on the literature of Norway did not exist in 
France till now, and does not exist in English yet. It is a compendium 
f the intellectual life of Norway, in which the author has put into their 
own element the 12 or 15 personages, representing the different phases 
of Norwegian thought. 

This literature is not ancient, or else it is perhaps too much so. The 
poetry of her ancient sagas is a strong and powerful tradition amongst her 
51 
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writers. Bui for four centuries, from the time of Haakon and Olal until 
the union with Sweden, Norway had no literature. Nevertheless, the 
country gave birth to men of genius, as for instance Holbcrg, the 
greatest comic writer of Scandinavia, laut as Norvvay was undei the 
sovereignty of Denmark or united to it, if you prefer to so express it, 
and the young Norwegians attended the University of Copenhagen, 
which became the literary centre of the time, so the Norwegian writers 
became absorbed by Denmark, and were looked upon as Danes. Before 
the separation between Norway and Denmark there were no purely 
Norwegian writers except a few peasant poets. But when the convention 
of Eidsvc'ld (1814) made the country almost independent, there was an 
emtburst of patriotism, which pi oduced some great poets. They exalted 
the national sentiment, which thus became conscious of its own existence-,. 
Sometimes they found their fount of inspiration in the saga's, sometimes 
again in collecting together and making known popular legends. 
This nalionaiislit inovemer;: continued till the time of Ibsen and 
Bjornstjii, who began by writing romantic dratna^ taken from the hBtor\ 
of the nation. 

The author, arc pleased to ru tc, has made Ibsen the centre 
of bis bock. Tlie English—with whom he has become as one of their 
own writtTs—watch with interest the lormaiion of his genius. He did 
not suddenly appear in all the fulness ot his powers. On the contrary, 
his genius ripened late. He was nearly lifty vears old when he achieved 
his first success with the “ Pillars of Society.*’ Circumstances had not 
favoured him. The kind of w'crk he had written .so far had not suited the 
character of his genius. H& had also published some poetry, but lyric 
effusions were not in his line. At last, in the conciseness of the drama, 
he found the proper outlet for the expiession of his temperament. It 
was essential that he should condense and be concise in his wiiliUi!- 
even as he had become in his life : He lived alone, and for a long period 
in foreign lands. 

He was careful to hide his thoughts and his opinions of life, so much 
ao that even in reading his books and watching his plays one cannot 
guess at them. You can take them merely as realistic pictures of oft, 
and as such they are sufficiently beautilul and true. But, following 
his works through in their chrononologicai order, examining the series 
of events with which they deal, calling to mind the lively polemics to 
which they have given rise and collecting the thoughts of the author on 
various occasions, you can unearth his ideas. This is what J. de 
Coussange has done. 

The character of Bjornson, contrasted with Ibsen, stands out 
prominent. He has confidence in mankind. He believes that humanity 
will attain to happiness through science. For him the poet must not speak 
except to make better those who listen ; and, in truth, all his works have 
been inspired by his desire to raise the moral status of his fello^^x 
countrymen. 

By the side of these great writers we rind Jonas Lie who has painted 
the Norwegian home, and in this work has proved hiin.-«elf as tragic 
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them. J. de Coussange shows us Johan Bojer, Jonas Lie’s young heir, 
who has gained by the Power of Paith a celebrity which has quickly 
passed beyond the limits of his fatherland. 

These great authors by the very fact of their existence have done 
more for the glory of the Norwegian name than any patriotic exaltation 
could have achie\^cd. Through lOsen, above all, Scandinavian literature 
will represent individualism in the literature oi Europe. 

J. de Coussange teaches us to understand what is meant by 
Norwegian literature. Though rapid in its style, his volume nevertheless 
is founded on facts and indispensable to those who would understand 
Ibsen. L. M. 

Life ,of Guru Govind Singh.—Be Bhigal Lakshnian Snigii. Tin 
Tvihuiw Press, Lnh'trc : Pi ice Re. /. 

Guru Govind Smgh was the loth Guru fjt the Sikhs, ll was he win.' 
formed the .Sikhs into a iiniied nation and practically removed the 'o;tTner^ 
t)f caste, receiving everyone into the brotherhood as members of one 
household. The way had aheady been prepared by his nine piedeccssiis 
who had preached belief in one living God and abiolute resignation to 
His will as the oniv means ot salvation. They had made il dear 
that meritorious deeds, and not the caiie, which carried weight on 
the other side c! the grave, but it was left to Guru Govind Singh to nrc 
up the hearts of his disciples by these notde doctrines and teacli them 
to realize it in their lives. The story is beautifully told by Bhagat 
Lakshman Singh with a distinctiveness of style, purity of sentiments, 
and breadth of view which do him great credit. 

Before Guru Govind Singh had entered his loth year his 
father Guru Teg Bahadur was beheaded by the order of Aiirangzeb 
on his presistenlly refusing to embrace Islam, U is said that Kashmiri 
Brahmans had come for protection to the Guru and that Guru 
Govind Singh, though still a boy of 9 years, said to his father, “ Thou 
art an embodiment of virtue, give thy life for these poor people ; who 
else will protect them ? ” and Guru Teg Bahadur went to Delhi and 
sacrificed himself. Guru Govind Singh succeeded him ; though young 
in years he was wise enough to see that all the ills which “ Hindu 
community suffered proceeded not from without but from with n. 
Their own social fabric was not based on sound principles. Their 
religious convictions were not sufficiently strong. Those were the 
days of rank superstition and awful ignorance, and he commenced 
reconstruction of the society on a broader and sounder basis. The 
baptism ot the spirit and the sword inaugurated a new era in the , 
history of Indian reform. Peasants hitherto never mentioned in 
history and deliberately kept in ignorance became preachers of the 
new Gospel and boldly entered into discussion with the advocates of 
the old, dead and dying belief. ’’ 

“ Special festivals were organised which were largely attended and 
at one of the festivals which the hill Rajas of Kangra attended he 
asked them to join hands with him in his campaign of reform. “ Their 
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ancestors, ” said he, “ were the Lords paramount in the country. 
Their people were happy and prosperous. In religion, as in arts, 
nations of the world considered it a privilege to follow their lead. 
They were no more masters but slaves in their own land ; what was 
this due to ? Certainly the land had not changed, neither the 
elements had grown fickle in their ministrations of beneficence. The 
same Himalayas fed the streams that watered their fields and gardens 
and quenched their thirst. The same sun and air refreshed their souls 
and purified their homes. Evidently, the fault was theirs and theirs 
alone. They had ceased worshipping God Almighty and had taken 
to the worship of stocks and stones instead. This had deprived them 
of the only source of goodness and consequently destroyed fellow 
feeling in their minds. Their religion was only a hallucination, their 
social system was still worse. It was based on selfish printiples that 
brought good to few and evil to many, professedly intended to bind 
people iiito one homogeneous whole, in reality it engendered and 
nurtured in man hatred. Did they not daily witness the sight of large 
crowds of Hindus overawed by a handful of the conquering race ? 
And did they not notice that the members of this race were powerful 
because their hearts were united, while the Hindus will not suffer for 
one another’s trouble?’ If they still desired to have place among the 
living and progressive nations of the world, he would ask them to 
enter ‘ the fold of the Khalsa Panth and be saved from the otherwise 
inevitable extinction.’ ” 

This pathetic and manly appeal failed to move the hill Rajas, but 
20,000 people offered themselves to be baptised. The hill Rajas got 
jealous of the power of the Gurus, their Brahmin ministers saw in the 
new sect the grave of their supremacy and led their chiefs to fight with 
the Guru. Many a sanguinary battle was fought in which the iiewlv 
formed Khalsa defeated the hill Rajas, till Aurangzeb sent a strong army 
against the Guru, and the Guru had to leave Anandpur, Twoofhi> 
sons ware walled up alive at Sirhind and two of hi,', sons died fighting 
in the field of battle, the Guru taking his stand at Muktsar, a wild 
country in those days, and repulsed the Mughal army. As the Guru 
foretold, the place is now the best wheat producing tract in the Panjab. 
His disciple Banda destroyed the town of Siihind and WazuKhan oi 
Sirhind w.as captured in a pitched battle and went the way of all 
mankind. In 1708 the Guru passed away leaving the Khalsa in the 
hands of God. 

The book has a peculiar interest at the present moment when 
pseudo-politicians are indulging in all kinds (>i wild talk without 
removing the inherent defects in the Hindu polity which have brought 
about its downfall. The life of Guru Govind Singh and the history of 
the Sikhs show what freedom oi thought, simple faith and devotion 
to one living God can accomplish. 
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Hindaism and India. —By Babu Govind Dass. 

In a handy volume of about 400 pages Babu Govind Dass has not 
only endeavoured to give the salient points of Hinduism, but has devoted 
the latter portion of his book to important suggestion for its reform. 
He has taken up the question of caste, early marriages and many other 
points which make Hinduism with all its universality of Vedanta into a 
most astringent religio-social system of the world. 

The author does not write merely to speak of the glories of 
Hinduism as some leading members of the Theosophical Society have 
done. He writes with a freedom, with a singular detachment, which is 
highly to be commended. He is no less conscious of its ugliness than of its 
beauty, its broad theories and narrow cramping practices. He cannot be 
accused having been misled by western ideas. Born and bred in 
Benares, the great centre and the heart of Hinduism, he is as it were 
steeped in Hindu Dharma. Babu Govind Dass has been all his 
life a close student of Sanskrit literature and his opinions deserve 
very careful attention. Moreover, besides he has been ably assisted 
by scholars like Pandit Ganga Nath Jha, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Muir College, Allahabad, and Mr. P. T. S. Iyengar, Principal, Nasringrow 
College, Vizagapatam. He has done a great service to the Hindu 
community by placing before it the ideals of Hinduism, good and bad as 
they are. “The present offers,” observes the author, “one of those 
opportunities in the life of a nation when by a right choice it can 
immeasurably hasten its evolution on the path of progress and 
enlightenment or retard it woefully by a wrong choice.” The aim of the 
book, as defined in the preface, is to uncover the sore spots in the Hindu 
religio-social system, so that God's own light and air may play 
upon it. The author speaks candidly of the baneful influence of 
“ secreting the skeletons in our darkened chambers, ” of a “ double 
standard of moral judgment, lax for the great and the powerful and a 
stringent one for ordinary humanity which is a most flagrant debasement 
of all true morality.” The author goes to the very root of the evil when he 
says, “ It is a criminal and short-sighted love which shuts its eyes to this 
terrible condition and tries to conserve everything as it is. The fact 
that Hindu polity is based on an oligarch}' buttressed by slavery is 
conveniently kept in the background." Speaking of the work of the 
Theosophical Society, which he is still a member of, he says, “ The 
miracle-monger and the guide-to-heaven are ever with us whether in 
the time-honoured garb of Sadhus or in the modern one of Theosophical 
or other Spiritualistic teachers. There is no evil for which they cannot 
provide a panacea, etc., etc. Fearful is the ignorance of the people 
which has caused this demand and woeful the debauched intellect of the 
purveyors to this unhealthy demand sapping, as it does, the national life 
of the country and causing wholesale demoralization.” 

» What is Sanatan Dharma ? is the first question asked by the author. 
Did Hinduism exist in its present form from time immemorial or has it 
evolved like other systems in its present form ? If the latter is the case, 
then Sanatan Dharma, according to the author, is a misnomer. The 
present day Hinduism which people delight to call by the name of Sanatan 
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Dharma “ is a hotch-potch of practices from varying climes and varying 
times.'* Take the Vedas which the Arya Samaj takes as the “ Divine 
Word.’’ “ Rishi Vyasa is said to have built the four Vedas as we know 
them,” says the author In places the Vedas “ are disfigured by grossly 
obscene passages dealing with rites and ceremonies to read of which 
even produces disgust in our minds.” Witch-craft is as essential a 
part of those (the other 3 Vedas) as of this (Atharva Veda), the very 
same fetish worship and animism is to be met in them (the other 3 
Vedas) as in this (Atharva Veda) and the constantly dreaded wrath of the 
avenging spirits has to be mollified no less there than here. The 
Aranyakas deal with certain peculiar sacrifices, the Mahavarat or 
Pandavik sacrifices, which are so grossly indecent that no modern 
pen may describe it. Sacrifices of man, cow and horse are mentioned 
over and over again. “ Even the reasons of the existencSa of the 
Upanishads are not in sheer hard thinking and intellectual speculations 
as the modern student might imagine.” It is only as a subsidiary to 
the Vedas that Brahma Veda is introduced. 

Speaking of the Smrities, Purans, etc., the author says, ” The whole 
of this literature bears clear traces of having been tampered with, time 
and often. Their authorship is also very doubtful. Most of these works 
were intended for particular districts, but modern India pretends to 
regard the whole of this mass of literature as authoritative.” The 
author clearly traces how the Vedas were supplemented by later books, 
Shastras, Smrities, etc., ” which reduced pure worship to that of a 
religion of sensual materialism, as shown by the hymn to Durga,” the 
poisonous fumes of which have everywhere choked national life, 
disseminated by a corrupt and selfish priesthood. Having settled the 
i]uestion of Sanatan Dharma—and according to him there is no such 
thing which could be given this name—he describeb Hinduism as ”an 
agglomeration of everything under heaven and earth from the acutesi 
philosophy to the most barbarous fetish worship, all shapes of the highest 
ideals are coupled with the most degrading practices and are infolded in 
its all-embracing creeds.” The author then discusses the question of the 
language which deserves the attention of tl\ose who dream of the revival 
of Sanskrit as a spoken language of the people. Says the author 
“The very name Sanskrit—literally embellished or polished—implies 
that it never was a spoken language of the people. It has always 
been the language of the learned, the language of the people was 
Prakrita, etc.’’ The true Dharma, according to the author, stems to 
be faith in Ishwara or God who is described “as living in our hearts and 
is the source of our life and intelligence. Our will is His will, our love 
His Jove, our wisdom His wisdom. He is everywhere helping everyone 
and everything, etc.” Coming to the question of caste he quotes Yudhistra 
35 saying, “ It was character that made caste, not birth.” As for marriage 
customs he quotes the great medical authority Vagbatta who says, “ that 
marriageable age for a boy was from 21 years upwards and for a girl from 
j 7 years upwards.” The author’s ideas are particularly interesting on the 
question of marriage, when a Sikh Marriage Bill is before the Imperial 
Legislative Council and a great deal has been said by the Hindu press as 
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to the undesirability of such an Act, as Hinduism provides so many 
forms of marriage. Says the author ;—“ The old books describe eight 
forms of marriage, some of these are so repugnant to modern ideas that 
they would land a person in jail if he practised them.” 

Speaking of the arrogance of the Brahmans he says •—“ They had 
succeeded in reducing the citizens of free republics to a low and dependent 
position whom he regarded as lower than beasts, whose very shadow 
brings pollution to his sacred person. Some of these ideas still exist in 
such remote corners as Cochin and Travancore, where people of a lower 
class run away from the road if a Brahman comes their way. The 
privilege of the Purohita is thus described in Artareya Brahman. ‘ He is 
to be propitiated in the following manner—(i) by servile speech, (2) by 
washing his feet, (3) by adorning him, (4) by satisfying his belly, and 
* finally by vielcoming him to seraglio where he was to quench the burning 
blazing fire of his upastha.’ ” 

He compares the present position of the people with the much-talked- 
of past. “ It would be a revelation 10 most of our glib preachers of 
swaraj, how in those blessed days of swaraj the people were ground into 
dust and absolutely no regard paid to their sufferings as described by 
Bana. The work shows the sad, strange contrast in the magnificence ol 
the court and the ignoble wretched lives of the people and the inhuman 
administration. To be locked up in the King’s jail was a fate a thousand 
times worse than swift death. Human life was so cheap and so uncertain 
that we read of the court nobles murdering people and hawking about the 
flesh of their victims as a means of warding off the illness of the king, &c.” 
The author goes on to show how the Brahmans destroyed the warrior 
class (Chatrias) ; in fact Parsu Ram was born to uproot the whole 
class. “ Manu’s treatment of the whole subject throws a lurid light on the 
gross ignorance and brutality of the times.” “ A person of lower caste 
daring to seat himself on a level with a Brahman was to be cut into two 
at the loins ; if a Shudra happened, even all unconsciously, to hear the 
Veda being recited, molten lead was to be poured into his ears, and the 
word Shudra Chandal conveyed a deeper contempt and greater hatred 
than ‘ native.’ ” 

The author regards the present political unrest an unrest in the 
wrong direction, and holds the teachers responsible for a wrong kind of 
education. “The emotions of the persons wished to be influenced have 
to be roused in the right direction, and then by raising these persons to 
a higher point of view and thus producing a wider outlook, can their 
intellectual assent be secured.’ This warning is necessary, for every day 
we see acrimonious discussions carried on, rousing intense hatred and 
hostility, ending in persecutions and murders. This never was and is 
the method of great teachers ; real respect to superiors in wisd im, jn 
saintliness, in age, in short, for a worth demonstrated by conduct and 
'courtesy and obedience that reverence begets, is an old Hindu virtue 
which a false appreciation should not lead us to forget and to despise. 
From the crown to the beggar in the street the people are organised in 
England ; what a pictuie this to contrast with the lethargy one meets at 
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ever\ turn in India. In the words of Carstairs, England is an organic 
being, jointed and strung together, being as one, with a mind to think, a 
heart to feel, and hands to do.” 

We have given large extracts to show the unusu d frankness with 
which an orthodox Hindu of Benares has dealt with the great religious 
social system w'hich has slowly killed the Aryan nation and reduced it 
to the state of practical slavery. What good is it our talking of political 
freedom and using western shibboleths, when the spirit within is the 
spirit of a slave accepting and professing unquestioned obedience to the 
Brahmans and their absurd systems which prevent all healthy growth ? 
“We have become what we have worshipped,” says the author, and 
till we worship something noble, something higher, no life is possible. The 
author has removed the dazzling curtain and laid bare the cancer which 
has destroyed the virility of Aryan blood. The open war •Which the 
Brahmans waged against the warrior class and other classes, and which at 
last resulted in the destruction of the once powerful nation, makes clear the 
aims and objects of the Brahmanical system. It is a book for every 
Hindu to read and think over. It has been published by the Theosophical 
Societ}', Benares, and is cheaply priced. We congratulate the author 
for his clear and bold style and the deep research and wide knowledge 
which he has brought to bear on such an intricate subject as Hinduism. 

J. S. 

India and Imperial Preference.—By Sir Roper Lethbridge (Longmans). 

Sir Roper Lethbridge brings to his work the fruits of a iflelong 
study of economics together with a thorough acquaintance with India’s 
industrial needs. Hi^ book, therefore, deserves more than a passing 
notice. The swing of the political pendulum must bring the Conservatives 
back to power, and with them a policy of Protection. That such a 
scheme is conceived primarily in the interests of Great Britain, need not 
materially affect our judgment of it. Without the co-operation of India, 
Imperial Preference is impossible, and wc, therefore, stand in a very 
advantageous position for making a bargain. We, on this account, 
welcome every attempt to make this position clear. Most Indians 
hold, and we think rightly, that a scheme of Protection unfettered 
by considerations of Imperial needs would best suit the conditions 
of India, but as Sir Roper Lethbridge remarks, such a policy is 
impossible because neither Conservatives nor Liberals would entertain 
the idea for a moment. He, however, believes that the moral and political 
advantages arising from the closer Imperial union which would be the 
natural outcome of Imperial Preference, outweigh any material loss, and 
there can hardly be a doubt that if India enters into the scheme of 
Imperial Preference on the terms to which her favourable position 
entitle her, the ensuing moral advantages will be incalculable. The 
author devotes a chapter to “ Swadeshism.” Regarding it as a 
movement unfriendly towards Great Britain, he cannot approve of it, 
but admits that it was practically forced upon India by the so-called Free 
Trade policy, and he hopes that an honourable and sufficient 'guttf pro 
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quo' will render unnecessary a continuance of the movement. That 
“ Swadeshi” teaches self-sacrifice, the most valuable of all moral lessons, 
is true, that if it secures a permanent position it becomes a valuable 
economic asset cannot also be doubted, but such permanency requires the 
existence of a strong and persistent national sentiment, and the failure 
of such a movement entails considerable moral and material loss. 
Moreover, “ Swadeshi" must unfortunately connote “ boycott,” and this is 
essentially prone to evil. It is on the whole a desperate remedy, and if 
Imperial Preference shows an advantageous way out, it is to be preferred. 
From his examination of the exports and imports of India, Sir Roper 
Lethbridge makes out a pretty strong case for Imperial Preference. He, 
however, has a tendency to the mistake which in the case of his 
opponents, the Free Traders, he so strongly objects to—a too credulous 
faith in tlje efficacy of their economic ideals. Most English writers on 
Protection find their enthusiasm in the contemplation of the German 
Zollverein, but the truly marvellous political and economic effects of this 
were due to a combination of circumstances w'hich do not, and are not 
likely to exist in the British Empire. Moreover, the man to whose genius 
both the German and American Protective tariffs are due was a firm 
upholder of Free Trade. Litzt saw in the Germany of his time a 
condition of things which necessitated Protection, and he advocated it 
not as a panacea but as a necessary evil. The existence of a definite 
scheme of Imperial Preference would have made the author’s task easier. 
He does, it is true, describe the schemes already existing in Canada 
and New Zealand, and gives statistics : but the position of India is 
unique and the statistics are partial and incomplete and do not afford 
sufficient ground for generalising. The work is, however, to be 
recommended, and, written as it is in a style easily understandable, it 
deserves a w'ide circulation. L. M. 

Tlie Voice of the Orient. —By Mrs. Walter Tibbets. 

“The Voice of the Orient" by Mrs. Tibbets is a bouquet of delicious 
ftowers gathered by a connoisseur who has wandered over the three 
continents and known their social world, “ been in throne rooms and 
green rooms, courtesyed to European sovereigns and danced in halls 
where the great Mughal dreamed” and withal found drawn to the East 
by uncontrolled, undefined yearnings, wandering as ever, now in “ the City 
of Fate" (Bombay) then up to “the Hill of Doomed Hopes” (Simla) 
and from there to the desert of Bijaipur, her soul colouring everything 
in the gorgeous colours of the East as the sun colours the snowy ranges 
of Kashmere in all the colours of the rainbow. What has she not felt 
and thought over? Now holding converse with ChandBibi and dreaming 
of her great love on the banks of the tank at Bijaipur “ with its flowing 
waters which double on itself in the rills and wind up and down towers 
and out of peacocks’ mouths in bewildering wiles,” again placing a flower 
' on the tiny tomb of Rhumba, a courtesan “ whose dust lies in Asia’s 
greatest mausoleum in the company and in precedence of two empresses. 
Strange that the world’s greatest dome should shelter one who took 
between her tiny fragile fingers the world’s greatest law and broke it,’ 
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Then Mrs, Tibbets comes to the great question of Anglo-Indian life, 
“ Why should the same conditions of life react so differently on the sexes, 
why should a man’s life be broadened and raised by it, a woman’s nar¬ 
rowed and contracted ?” Dreams of Eastern and Western love and thoughts 
on the great question of the sexes and the great and enduring love of a 
woman “ which many waters cannot quench neither can the floods drown 
it,” strange that a man like Edward Carpenter in his book “ Love’s Coming 
of Age ” should talk of free love, while a cultured lady speaks of the 
Indian system with sympathy and approval. Truly, in the words of 
Sunjogta, the Consort of Prithi Raj, "the man of wisdom is ignorant in 
the book of woman, ” “we are like lakes, ” she said, “ of which men are the 
swans, what are men when absent from our bosoms?” Truly “The 
Voice of the Orient” is rich with life and colour, almost every page 
of it is crying out with the passions and longings of men and women 
who have lived and loved and the eternal passions as they still 
rule the world. The eastern fragrance which pervade its every page 
has a charm of its own, and the book is sure to interest Indians and 
Anglo-Indians alike. 

J. S. 

“ lodianDust.” —By Otto Roihfeld, l.C.S., B.A., F.R.G.S. Oxford ; 
Alden and Co,, Ltd., the Bocardo Press ; London : Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. Rs. 3. 

Mr. Otto Rothfeld knows the India of his stories well, and he has 
the gift of interpreting it interestingly. His is a collection of stories 
founded on incidents drawn mainly from village life in Rajputana and 
its neighbourhood. Though the incidents are mostly tragic, the 
author is by no means morbid, and is equally effective in describing 
the pleasanter side of village life as seen in his “ Bhil Idyll” and " A 
Bhil Dance. ” He is one of the very few English writers whose Indian 
sketches have the true atmosphere. We hope to see much more work 
of a similar kind from his pen. The last chapter of “Indian Dust” is 
devoted to an able and appreciative critique of the poetry of “ Laurence 
Hone.” 


L. M. 
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, Soon after Lord Morley had taken his seat 

A PolitiZal on the box and assumed the reins of the 
Symposium. Government of India, the graduates of Fussypore 
founded a Club under the name and style of the 
Morley Club." It was launched into existence amidst great 
rejoicings. The city was lighted and fireworks were let oflF in 
abundance. The pyrotechnical display was followed by speeches in 
English, Sans krit, Arabic, and Hindi, explaining the object of tiie 
new institution. The leading spirit in the movement was Mr. 
Chidambara Rai Chattopadhyay, B.A., Barrister-at-law, who declared 
that his stay in England had brought him into contact with 
politicians of all shades of opinion, that he had heard and read a 
great deal about Lord Morley, and if there was one thing more 
than another of which he was convinced, it was that a new era had 
dawned upon the fortunes of India with the accession of the most 
cultured, the most experienced, and the most philosophical 
exponent of Liberalism to the India Office. It was certain, he 
predicted with an assurance which was received with a sceptical smile 
by Mr. Dourson of the Abkari Department who had been invited 
to be present, that within the space of the next five years Lord 
Morley would effect a yawning breach in the ramparts of 
bureaucracy, and would bring India as near to the brink of Colonial 
self-government as he possibly could without driving Englanci 
to a General Election. The bridegroom was coming, he asserted, 
and they must all be trimming their lamps ; or, in plain prose, all 
^communities must sink their differences, and,the object of the 
Club was, to quote Mr. Chatopadhyay's own words, “ to fuse 
together the inhabitants of the city into an undivided and indivisible 
political unit, throbbing with the same high aspiration, and 
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marching forward with the uniform and measured pace of our 
National Volunteer Corps. ” Mr. Hyder Imam Ahmed, who was 
sitting by the side of Mr. Dourson, did not quite appreciate the 
mention of the Hindu Volunteers, as one could easily see from the 
twitchings of his facial muscles; but he did not consider it decent 
and in consonance with oriental traditions to mar the enthusiasm 
of the occasion by any expression of dissent. He heartily 
supported Mr. Chattopadhyay, and the Club was started. From 
time to time the Executive Council of the Morley Club submitted 
telegrams and memorials to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State on 
important topics, and on the ist of July a meeting was oalled to 
discuss the subject of communal representation. Mr. Dourson was 
voted to the chair, as he was acknowledged to be the most 
disinterested member present, but on the understanding that he was 
not to make any speech on the question under discussion. Mr. 
Chattopadhyay, who was rather anxious to make a long speech which 
would take up nearly the whole evening, inquired if the ineeting 
desired him to be brief, and how many members had come with the 
intention of speaking. After some discussion it was agreed that 
every community numbering at least a million in the whole ot India 
was to be represented in the discussion by one speaker, that he was 
to be the oldest member of that community in the Club, and that he 
was to be as brief as he could. The right of speaking on behalf of 
Hindus pertained to Mr. Chattopadhyay, who opened the debate 
as follows :— 

“ Gentlemen, you all know as well as 1 do that this unique 
institution w’as recently founded with the noble object of speedily 
filling up the seemingly broad gaps that had long divided the 
numerous communities constituting the teeming population of this 
ancient land." (.A. Voice : ‘"Oh, how many adjectives ! ”) To spare 
the nerves of my friend I will endeavour to avoid adjectives. I say 

seemingly, ’ because discerning men on a little reflection perceive 
that there is but one heart beating in this corporation called India. 
A huge body is necessarily divided into many smaller limbs, and 
some of these at times quarrel with others, as was the case in the 
well known fable. But notwithstanding all illusory appearances to 
the contrary, the diverse population of Indi?- is at heart one. India 
is the sacred birthplace of every kind of monism. Here it was that 
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under the broad and clear expanse of a tropical sky, the deep-sighted 
sages of old struck, as upon a mine of gold, on that profound and 
eternal truth that all existence is one. Where is the fundamental 


distinction, gentlemen, between Hindus and Mussalmans, Christians 
and Parsis ? Castes and communities are mere accidents, the result 
of ignorance or Maya: humanity is one. Rice and curry are 
different, but food is one. (Hear, hear.) Cakes and pudding are 
difierent, but sweetness is one. (Laughter.; Judges and advocates are 
different, but the administration of justice is one. (Renewed 
laughter.) Pray do not imagine that I proclaim this unity with my 
tongue iii the cheek. (A Voice: “No, it is wagging.” Cries of 
“ Order, Order.”) 1 protest most strongly and emphatically in the 
face of all irreverent buffoons (cries of “ Order, Order, ’’) that I 
proclaim this unity not because my community holds- a dominant 
position in the land, constituting as it does 70 per cent, of the 
population. It leaves miles and leagues l)ehind my csieemea friend 
Mr, Ahmed's vigorous and manly co-religionists, who make 21 
per cent, of the population ; and thinking on the human plane, T 
might indeed feel proud of the massive strength and unshakeable 
stability of the Hindu race. Wave upon wave of foreign invasion 
has dashed against it, but in vain. Babylon and Kgypl, Greece and 
Rome have disappeared, but the civilisation of the Rishis is 
imperishable. But while I may be legitimately proud ol my heritage, 
1 must assert that ours is a heritage which is not intended to be 
enjoyed exclusively by any one section ol tlie population. It .s 
open to all mankind. Where, then, is the necessity for dividing and 
vivisecting the Indian nation, and for tempting each community 
with the prize of separate representation and reserved seats, and for 
inaugurating an era ol strife in the place of the concord, which, 
however imperfectly, has hitherto prevailed, and which, it is our 
desire, shall for ever prevail ? Gentlemen, whthout intending to give 
the least offence to our broad-minded and sympathetic Chairman, 
we know w'ho is working behind the scenes. ‘ Divide and 
rule' has always been their policy. fMr. Dourson: ‘^That Ts 


rather uncharitable.”)—I do not for a moment intend to make 
a sweeping charge against a whole community or nation, I 
know that among our esteemed Chairman’s countrymen there are 


many who would be glad to leave India to Indians to-day, provided 
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the coiint^ry left an open door to all nations of the earth 
for trade, as China and Japan and other independent countries 
have done or have been compelled to do. But at the same 
time are there not others who doubt the possibility ol the 
British continuing in India with a population conscious of its 
national unity, and is it a violent presumption to make that this 
apprehension must beget a desire to see the dawning of that 
consciousness retarded ? The sense of unity exists, but it lies 
dormant. It can be awakened, it can be educated. This Club was 
started witli the verv object ol fostering the sentiment of iinitv. In , 
the policy on which the Government is about to embark I discern 
a peril to the very existence of tliis association. We are therefore 
bound, as a matter of sell-preservaiion and of carrving out the noble 
mission whicii we have set before viurselves, to protest against 
communal electorates. Lastly, gentlemen. I need hardly remind 
you that our Government seldom undertakes social or religious 
legislation, and never passes it without ascertaining the sense of the 
communities that may he affected by such legislation, through 
Commissions, the District Officers, and other sources of information. 
Most of the transactions of the Legislative Councils affect all 
communities ahk \ They may affect different economic interests 
differently, but iiave absolutely no manner of connection with the 
religion of the people, their past civilisation, or their social or racial 
traditions. That Hindus and Muhammadans pray to the Deity in 
different ways, that they venerate different prophets and saints, that 
in many cases they talk different languages, that they adorn their 
persons differently, that they expect to go to different heavens— 
what has all this to do with the problems of agriculture and 
commerce, of education and sanitation, of taxation and expenditure ? 
Does a rupee mean sixteen annas to one community and fifteen to 
another ? Does an irrigation canal fructify the fields of Hindu and 
Muhammadan peasants in varying degrees ? Communal electorates 
-are preposterous. They will prove a menace to the tranquillity of 
the land, a source of danger to the harmony of its inhabitants, and 
a precursor of dissolution and decay and of national extinctionV 
(Cheers.) 

Hardly had Mr, Chattopadhyay finished his oration when 
Mr. Hyder Imam Ahmed sprang to his feet, with an alacrity which 
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proved to the audience that he had come fully prepared to defend 
the contrary view. The cheers that were intended to^ applaud the 
one were prolongfed in order to greet the other. Mr. Ahmed spoke 
as follows :— 


“ Gentlemen, I must begin by confessing that 1 can scarcely hope 
to emulate niy learned friend's inborn eloquence—for, orators are 
born and not made—and his trained capacity for argument. But I 
can honestly claim this much, that I yield to none, not even to my 
learned friend, in the enthusiasm for unity. Islam means nothing if 


it does not mean unity. Islam proclaims one God# dam has 
enlOTceif the brotnerhood of man with a success scarf attained 
by ar.y other dispensation—(Mr. Dourson here look^ .)—Well, 

I do not deny that liie abolition oi slavery was br about b}'^ 

Christians. But it was a deep-rooted custom, ip' and not 

invented by Islam. I can substantiate my ci^ st with 

reference to free men. I wa=. reminded that mV >’ makes 


up only ci per cent, of the population, i'o ha\f 21 pei cent, 

out of nothing was not a small achievaanent. If zero can grow into 
one-fifth, why should not one-fifth grow into five-filths ? That is 
our hope—not a selfish one. but what we believe to be the irresistible 
and gracious will of Allah. I have, however, no wish to discuss 
philosophy—the philosophy o'" cakes and puddings fLaughter)—or 
religion this evening. The question that we have met to discuss 
is a purely political one, and I claim that no previous Government 
did more to foster a sense of political unity in this land than the 
Empire of the Moghuls. No imperial dynasty kepi India under 
one umbrella, as my friend would say, for a^ long a period as did 
the Muhammadan Emperors. Wiiat boots theoretical idealism ? 
Let us talk practical politics. My learned friend has been confusing 
the real issues. What is the object of the Legislative Councils and 
of asking electors to return representatives to such Councils ? I 
conceive that the object is to find out how, in the opinion of the 
people the measures that are passed by the Executive Government 
or by the Legislative Councils are likely to affect them. The object 
of the machinery is to focus intelligent popular opinion. How is 
popular opinion formed, and where are its nurseries ? My learned 
friend argues that economic and other material interests do not 
vary with the religion professed by a community. But how is the 
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Government to find out the opinion of the people about these 
interests, thiir liability to be affected by this or that measure, or the 
various wa5^s in which the interests may be promoted ? If the 
people of all religions were in the habit of forgetting their social 
differences and combining for common purposes affecting their 
economic and other physical welfare, the question of tapping 
popular opinion would be very simple. But where do we find such 
associations, such free and unreserved exchange of thoughts on 
common interests ? Is that the usual feature of Indian public life, 
or is it more common to find opinions formed and prejudices imbibed 
in the narrow circles the radii of which are determined by religion 
and social customs ? We may deplore facts, but we cannot ignore 
them. Few persons in the world are original thinkers : most of 
us accept our opinions ready made from others around us. From 
whom does a Hindu or a Muhammadan borrow his opinions ‘f 
Usually from members of his own community’^, because he trusts 
them more, is brought into contact with them more frequently, and 
feels he has a closer intellectual affinity' with them. If opinions take 
their shape and their colour from one’s surroundings in one’s own 
community', it follow's that if you wish to get a correct idea of the 
nature, tlie variety, and the distinctive features of such opinions, 
y'Ou must constitute each separate nursery of thought or even of 
prejudice into a separate electorate. You may regret that man 
should stand aloof from man, while God has made them all of one 
clay, and placed them all under the same sky. But that iegret is 
unavailing and irrelevant. li you w’ish to ascertain popular opinion 
as it is, and not as it ought to be, you must base your electoral 
scheme on fact and not fiction.”—(*' Hear, hear," and Cheers). 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. Dharmanand Weerawachane, 
a rich Singhalese gentleman who has settled down in Fussypore 
as the chief director of a movement to revive Buddhism in India, to 
speak on behalf of his comrnunity. He had very few remarks to 
make, for though the census report of British India assigns to his 
community' the importance due to more than nine millions of 
inhabitants, they are almost exclusively natives of Burma, and in 
that province they have practically no rivals. He was not interested, 
he said, in the question of communal electorates, but in the doctrine 
of settled facts. The Hindus, he argued, were veliemently attacking 
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Lord Morley for treating the partition of Bengal as a ^settled fact, 
and some of them would not accept even the British Government as 
a settled fact. But when the Buddhists asked for a restoration to 
them of their own temples which had passed into Hindu hands, they 
were met by the plea that the Hindu occupation of these sacred 
places was a settled fact, and could not be disturbed. However, as 
that question had no direct bearing on the discussion to which he 
had listened, he declined to give his opinion one way or another. 

No represer.tative of Animists w'as present at the meeting. 
Professof John Ebenezer Satyasakshi, M.A.. was a Native Christian, 
but on behalf of that communit}" be did not "wish to plunge into the 
vortex of controversial politics. As the Government w'as Christian, 
he thought that the interests of his community were safe in its 
hands, and it was a matter of indifference to him whether Native 
Christians voted separately or in mixed electorates. Professor 
Satyasakshi w^as born in one of the depressed classes. He was a 
famine orphan who had come into the possession of Christian 
Missionaries, and had been brought up and educated by them. He 
agreed to speak on behalf of Animists, who number more than eight 
millions, but he felt that his position, even as their representative, 
was delicate. From time immemorial, he said, the Hindus and the 
Animists had dwelt side by side, and notwithstanding all the idealism 
and the passion for unity to wdiich Mr. Chattopadhyay had given 
such eloquent expression, the depressed classes had been kept at a 
distance, even their touch being pollution. The Animist, the learned 
Professor said, was in the position of a lamb in the company of the 
Hindu elephant, the Muhammadan tiger, and the Christian lion 
He had still to be educated, while remaining in the Animistic fold, 
and it w^as only after he felt the magic touch of education that he 
could interest himself in the elections. But the Professor thought 
that when the Animists found themselves in a position to contest for 
seats in elective assemblies, they were likely to adopt the same line 
of argument as Mr. Ahmed had followed, and ask for separate 
• electorates. The representatives of the Sikh and Jain communities, 
numbering more than two millions and one million respectively^ 
said that they were of the same flesh and blood as the Hindus—in 
fact they all constituted one family, descended from the same stock 
but certain differences of ’opinion had brought about a rupture 
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between iheiii, ^vhich they hoped would one day be healed. For 
the present, however, they agreed with Mr. Hyder Imam and 
thought that, whether separate electorates were formed or not, they 
could not assure the Government of a unity which in fact did not 
exist. 

The sense ol the meeting was on the whole against submitting 
a protest to GovLiiiinei:t, and the matter was dropped. It is 
understood th;u ]Mr. Chattopadiiyay has since tendered his resignation 
of membershi]’, that the Morley Club is about to be wound up, and 
that the Advoc ite-Gci.erai has been consulted as to howjthe property 
f the institution may be disposed oi 








